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PREFACE. 


The stoiries contained in the Kathako§a are, in their present 
form, at any rate, intended to illustrate the tenets and 
piactiee of Jamism. In other words, though they are 
genuine fragments of Indian folk-lore, they have been 
edited hy some Jain theologian for the purpose of the 
editication of the votaries of that religion. It seems, 
accordingly, desirahlo to give a short account of Jainism, 
in order to roudor these tales intelligible. 

The religion of the Jains, called in Sanskrit Jainas, of 
Arhatas, the followers of the Jina or Arhat, i.e., 'the con- 
queror of the world,' or ‘the holy one,’ arose in the same 
part of India, and about the same time, as Buddhism,’** but 
it has not, like that religion, become extinct in India 
proper. ' On the contrary, it still numbers among its 
adherents many wealthy and influential men. It ought to 
appeal to the sympathy of Europeans, as it claims to be, like 
Buddhism, a universal religion. As Hofrath Biihler points 
out, it opens its arms even to the despised foreigner or 

* 1 may as well at once acknowledge my obligation to the following 
seholai’H : Hofrath Biihlcr, and Frofessors Cowell, Gough, Hoernle, 
Jacobi, Louinann. and JVeber. I Hhall have, in Iho coui'BO of the 
following pap'b, frequently to refer to their works, Hofrath Bill dor’s 
Vortrag ' tjeher die Indischo Becte der Jiuna’ contains an i'XccdUnt 
suiuiiiarv of Jatnisin, to wliich J am largely indebted. 1, regret that it 
htw wot been traiiKlated into English, ilul .laimsin docs not soenito 
bo popular In this country. At least, I liavt* inwer hoard of ‘ EsoUric 
Jainism.’ 

t There are, of conrmj, Buddhistfi in tho dislricts of Chittagong and 
Darjiling. 


Mleehchha.* But it has not spread likeBuddhisu), ix)f?8ii>ly 
because its morality has been, in some respects, too rigu! 
foi ordinary human nature, and its doctors inferior in tact 
and knowledge of the world, to their Buddhist rivals-^ 

The real founder of the sect was tho Jina Vardhauianu, 
usually known by the title of MahAvira, or great hoi'!), ulm 
’was a contemporary of Gautama Buddha and of GosjUh, 
the son of Mankhali, the founder of tho sect f)f the 
Ajivikas mentioned in the edicts of Ayoka. I 
It must be admitted that the Jains believe in twenty-four 
Jmas, but probably only the twenty-third, Par(;va. and the 
twenty-fourth, VardharmAna, have any claim to bo con- 
sidered historical. § B is possible that Vardhan^Ana was 
a reformer rather than a founder, and only improved on 
the doctrines of Par^va. Vardhamana was the son of 
Siddhartha, who belonged to a noide warrior race, that of 
the Jnatri Kshatriyas. Ho was born in Kundagi'ama, a 
suburb of Yai^Ali. His mother was Tri<;ala, tho Bister of 
Chetaka, who is sometimes called King of Videha, thmiglt 
he was probably only priinaa inter p«n'«, and in tho Katha- 
koQa is represented as being bosiegod by Koijika in VaK'Ah, 
He was also related to tho ruling dynasty in Magadha. as 
Chetaka’s daughter ChellanA was married to King tb'eyika 
or BimbisAra.fi Shortly after tho death of his pareuta, 

* I.e., Barbarian. The term includes Indian MuhatanmilMssi, ati 
well as Europeans and other non-Indian GesirnicL 
t In this connection I may refer to a remark of Iloracw IIii.Mnan 
Wilson in his translation ol the ‘ MudrA Ilikshasa ’ Hindu 'riu'atm.' 
Tol. ii., p, 217). Professor Jacobi seems to think that tiio foundtr of the 
Jam religion was quite willing to use his family indufiice for tbi! 
advancement of Me tenets. That some Jains were not wanting in a 
due respect for prmces and great men may be inferred from the 
attempt made in the ‘ Kathdkoi^a' to whitewash tlie parricide Koyika 
or Ajdta^atru (see p. 177 of the following translation), 

X Seo Hoernle’s ‘Uvisaga Baado,’ Appendix I, and II. 

§ The names of all the twenty-four will bo found in Jacobi's tranw 
lation of the ‘ Kalpa Sdtra,’ and in Colebi'ooke‘8 Essays, edited l>v 
Cowell, vol, ii., p. 187 and ff. 

II See pp. 178-180 of the following translation. 

^ Bidder’s Tortrag, p, 10; Jacobi’s Introduction to the translation 
of the ‘ Achiriugft Siltra,’ pp, id., xii. and siii. Hoe also ntiiv B m 
Hoemla s translation of the ‘ Uvdaaga Das&o.’ Tho I.ichclmvis, a 
dasa of nobles in Vaivdh, are mentioned in connection witli Buddha, 
as well as mth Mahdvfra 



lAliid) took place in his thirty-first year, he abandoned the 
world, and became a wandtring ascetic. ‘ For twelve years 
he led a life of austerities, visiting even the wild tribe of the 
country called Ibtdlia. After the first year he went about 
almost naked.’* He then considered himself a perfected 
samt. The period of his activity as a religious teacher 
extended to over thirty years. The sphere of his opera- 
tions was the kingdoms of Kocala, Yidelm, Magadha, and 
Anga, corresponding to the modern Oudh, and the provinces 
of Tirhut and Behar. He was frequently brought into 
connection, in the course of his life, wdth. Bimbisara, called 
t'renika, and his sons Abhayakumara and Ajdta 9 atru, or 
Konika the parricide. He died in Pava or PapA, the modern 
Padraona.f The date of his death is variously given as 
546, 527, and 467 before Christ.* In the second century 
after Maluivlra's death the Jain community was torn by 
schism, and about tlic beginning of the first century before 
Christ it finally* split up into the Qvotrimbaras, or whito- 
lobod, and the Higambaras, or naked, .fains. § These 
distinctions still sulisist, though Ilofralh Biihlcr assures us 
that the Ifigambaras, or ‘sky-clothed,' liavo been compelled 
by the progress of <‘jvjlIz;ation to relax in practice the rigoui 
of tbeir theory. 

The object of the Jain religion, as of most Indian 
systems, is to <'scapo from the bonds of metempsychoais, 
01 the iiever-onding cycle of births and deaths. There 
18 no mention, as far as I know, of metempsychosis in the 
Kig Veda. But after the Joyous Veciic religion had lost 
its hold on the minds of men, the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls began to oppress the pliilosophieal 

* .T(t('(ihi\ Introilnctioji to hin tranalfttion of tlio ‘ .tchtlri'ingn, SiUia, 
p. XV. Sec alno pp. 70 ftinl IT. of tho tnuiHbition . Tlicre hia suS'eriiiga 
mwDinni iiiinuti'ly rolfitod. 

T Bilhlor's Vw'tnift, p. ',^0. * 

I miiv It'S. ‘ Th<* ditto,' oliMorvow JUddtii', ‘ itt oiirtruiih 

anm^. if tlio view uow ftcnondly iwlopiod tiuU Huddlni diod bottvoon 
4HiS ftfsd 472 in Hftlit, JluddhiHl triiditioti moiitions that tlio 
jftia 'rirtimstkiim liliid i» ttu- lifotimtt of Ikiddbii. Tiio dutft gcncnillj 
ftccoptod now is 827 n.s:.' 

1} introduoticHk to llopnikcs tmiihliuion of tho ‘ tJvdsaga DaBAo, 
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thinkers of India with a weight oi giiairay fovelKKliug.*' 
The operation of this doctrine ^tas, in niy ofsinion, novej 
been better described than by TrofcHHor (hnigh. I cjiiote 
from p. 21 of his ‘Philosophy of the TpauiehadH.' a bmtk 
which seems to me to set forth, in a way iutcHigihlo to 
Europeans, the main ideas which ttndcrlic ilic V4>l!gi<inK and 
philosophies of India ■. 


‘ The doctrine of metempsychosiR, a belief widely Kpread 
among the lower races of men, coming slowly and anrely 
to lay hold of the Hindu mind, this jienal votrilattionl 
came to be expected in a series of embodinumts in vt'geial, 
animal, human, and extra -haman shapes. Kach living 
soul was to pass from body to body, from grade to grade, 
fiom sphere to sphere of life in obedience to a retrihut ive 
operation, by which suffering foilowtal cvihibnng with the 
blind and fatal movement of a natural law. As iho lih^ htin 
been, such will the next embodiment bo iti ih« Hories of 
Iwea ; the present and the future, with their paitm and 
transitory pleasures, being the outcome of what llui Hmil< 
has done in its anterior emliodiraenlR, Tim wedos of Ijvcm 
has had no beginning, and shnll have no end, savo t,o thu 
perfected sage finally resolved into the fonfal eHmvtceof i\m 
universe, A life of such and euch expeiionces foUrtww from 
works of such and such a nature, good works noinling the 
soul upwards in the scale of embodimentH into a !if« hmmm, 
superhuman, or divine, and evil works sending the soul 
downwards into bestial, insect, vegetal, penal ettibodimeJitH 
m this .world, or in a nether world of torture. In this 
world, above, below, there is no place of rest; paradiKss 
and purgatories are but stages in the endless jouniev In 

PTOMs ,h. to j* kJI “I” 
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ev( ry state there le nothing to ex^iect t,at vanity, %t.xation, 
and miserv, Omnif! ciratii^a iiiffrmimf. 'I'here is nothing 
to look for but grief and pain, brolion at Jiest with pleasures 
themselves lieeting, empty and unsatisfying; nothing to 
look for but sickness, decay, the loss of loved ones, death, 
and the fatal recurrence of fresh birth, through an endlos’i 
succession of omhodinienis. Each pre.sent suffering, intoler- 
able as it is, is the precursor to another and another, through 
lives without end. The very merit that wdns a sojourn in 
a paradise, or the rank of a divinity, inuvst sooner or later 
he exhansled, for the bankrupt soul to descend to a lo^\er 
sphere. The pleasures of the paradise themselves are 
tainted with the fear of their expiry, and with the in- 
equalities of the inmates of the paradise.’ 

It is from such intolerable evils that the promulgators of 
philosopliical and religious systems in India have always 
underiakcn io deliver tlieir followers, and the Jain prophet 
was no exi'optiou io the general rule. Eut it is clear, from 
a peviiKiil of the tales contained in the ‘ Katlutkoc/a ' and 
the ‘ Tvitsaga Easiio,’ as well as Ihoso edited by Profossoi 
Jacobi in liis ‘ i'lrs^iililungen in Maharashtri,’ that, though 
no religious -lain could possibly be satisiied with tuiything 
less than alisolute salvation from tlio miseries of existence 
as his ultimate object, the blessings of wealth and sovei'flignf y 
were net absolutely di'spiswl by the writers of those works, 
but reganled as the reward of virtue in a previous life. 
This is one of the concessions to human frailty found in 
the Jain system. 

This salvation from the miseries of existence is called 
innhha or nirrum, ' the absolute release from all actions 
by the decay of the eauses of bondage arid existence.”* 
'I'his release does not imply annihilation, for we read in 
the ‘ Sarva Dari;ana Bangraha ' that somoj3onsider moMm 
to lie 'the abiding in the liighoBt regions, the soul being 
iihsorhed in bliss, with its knowledge unhindered, and itself 

* ’ Stu'va Hanjjraliu,' p. CH, It appears that the portion of 

thiR work flcftliiig W'ith tbo s.vi'h'JiJ of the >JainH was tratiNlatcd hy Pio- 
ftrtsor t'owoll. 
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untainted by any pain ox’ impression thereof/* Jlofmth 
Blihler telle us that vioknlia eai^he ‘ attained even wltihi iho 
soul is still in the body. But when the body falls to pieeert, 
the soul flita into the No-world (Alokal, tho heaven of tho 
liberated^ lying outside the world. Thero it eontiiniefi foa 
ever in its original, that is to say, in its pure, iaileneetual 
esBence. Its condition is that of perfect rest, disturbed Ia 
nothing.’f The attainment of iiiokuha is UBiwlly preceded 
by the attaiament of knalajm'ma, or absolute, ianiinjM*ded 
knowledge. The possessor of this knowledge is eadled a 
kevalin.l 

The means by which moksha is to be attained are ealleil, 
as in the ease of Buddhism, the three jewels— -right faith, 
right knowledge, and right eondnet.g Eight fafth is un- 
swerving belief in the Tina, originally a inun ' iaxund ' like 
others, but who has attained, by hia own extudionR, eniaUct- 
pation and complete knowledge, and has preached tho truth 
to suffenng humanity.,, Eight knowledge is the kiiowlodgn 
of the system promulgated by the Jina. Its chief doctrinoHi 
are as follows : fl 

The world, which includes not only the visibh) world, hut 
the various fabulous heavens, hells, and coutinentB of the 
Brahmanical cosmology, as improved on by the luxuriant 


* ‘ Sarva Daryana Sangraha,’ p. 69. 
t Biihlei-'s Vortrag, pp. 8 and 9. 

I The other kinds of knowledge are (1) Uah ; (2) Cruht ; {Hi 
Avad/n, md (4: Mams-^aryiiya Barva Barr^ann yangmSm/ p. 
Amdhi(ai OU) occurs Ireiiueutly jn the • Kathdkova.’ I havo ttnm 

It ia limited to iiAtorial or phvww] 
objects (Iloernle s Uvasaga Basao,’ appendix iii., p. 44't. 
parydya is loiowkdge of the thoughts of another, ‘Voduced K tlf. 
abolition of all the obstiniotions of knowledge caused by the r/dl U 
peroeptiou; (Jmfa ia clear knowledge bawd on 

§ Euhlsr’s Vortrag, p, 6. 

proplpt 13 usually, as I hnvo already stated, called Imn 
called Sarvajna, or ‘ the Ali-kunwiiii? ''amJ 
d^hankara or ffrthakara, which is various! v iiitomcBt,,,! n 

Ss “r ”1*“ “ELIS'S r ■ it: 

a A’ «“ T.SS‘”s. ‘iu'“ 

T Here I foDow Bflhler s \ ortnig very okwelj Be* p 8 


imagination of tlio Jains, is uncreated.'*' It subsists without 
a governor, and is eternal.* Its component parts are six 
substances: Souls, Pharma, or moral merit, ddftaniM, or 
sin, space, time, and the atoms of matter. By the com- 
bination of these atoms are produced the four elements, 
earth, fire, water and air, and human bodies, as -well as 
the phenomena of the world of sense, and the heavenly 
ivorids. The Jains are as extravagant with regard to time 
as with regard to space. They consider that human bodies 
and human lives increase during the Utsarpini and diminish 
during the Avasarpini , periods of incredible length . i ' Souls 
are independent, real entities, the basis of which is pure 
intelligence, and which possess an impulse towards action.’ X 
The doctrine of the bondage of souls, as held by the Jains, 
is practically identical with the vie'w held by Indian thinhers 
generally. But the Jains stand alone, as far as I know, in 
maintaining that, to borrow Hofi-ath Bilhlor’s words, souls 
aie to be found ‘ in apparently lifeless masses, in stone, in 
•clods of oarth, in drops of water, in lire and in wind." 

d'ho third jewel is right conduct. It divides itself into 
two hranchoH, according as it is incumbent on the Jam 
monk or the Jain layman. The Jain monk, on entiuuug 
tho order, takes five vows; ho promises to do no injury to 
living beings, not to indulge in lying speech, not to take 
things not given, to obsoi’vc chastity, and to practise re- 
nunciation of the most complete kind in respect of worldly 
goods. In fact, he is forbidden to call anything hia own. 
Not only is he to abstain from these sins himself in thought, 
word and deed, but he is not to cause others to bo guilty of 
them, or to connive at their being guilty of them.§ These 
rules are carried out in tho life of the ascetic with a minute- 
ness that Boems to the "Western mind almost childish, Foi 

Hf‘(i tlm ‘ Hfirvn, ‘Dai'vana Hangralin.,' p. 4.',. 
f Kor further tlt'tniln bco \Vi]Bon'« ‘ EsaiiyR on tho Koligioii of the 
irimhie,’ vol. i.. pp. HOH and HOO. 
j, liUtdor'K p. a, 

ij See Ihihlor'w Vortrag, p. II j IIoomlo’H "I'vnHaga Tlasfto.' note 
21, ivnd Jarnhi’K Iitiroduciion to hi« tmiiBlatiou of the ‘Aolulrdngn 
p, x.'Uii. 
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Be, the first precept, not to do injury to living being?! 
^), involves the utmost circumspection in eating, 
ag, and walking, so as to avoid injury to any living 
res. Consequently Jain ascetics have to wear a 
, -protector, to prevent insects from entering their 
ts, and to carry a broom and a straining-cloth* The 
is used by them for sweeping the road, and the 
where they walk or sit down, in order to remove 
s. The straining-cloth is, of course, used for straining 
* For the same reason, they are not allowed to 
■ during the four months of the rainy season, when 
jpfe is moat abundant.! The Jain monk must aliio 
wal not to injure eggs, seeds and sprouts. He must, 
4 -young and strong, wear only one robe ; in any cmc, 
(are than three. He has to submit to the tonsure, or 
eptly, according to the strict letter of the law, to tear 
§';3iair. He has to subsist by begging, and is for- 
temain for more than one night in the anma 



during the ramy senson. } He has to observe ' 



strict fasts, to stand motionless in unnaliual 
and eventually he is expected to starve himself 
by abstaining from sixty meals* g 
sles binding on laymen are less strict. The layman 
’ to abstain from gross (af/nl/w) violation of the 
rpts. Fidelity to the marriage vow takes the place 
bte chastity, and a promise not to incraaso one’a 
unfair means, that of absolute renunciation of 
Nevertheless, it must be remarked that the 


fs Introduotioii to his translation of the ‘ Aohardnga ydlra,* 


ler’s Vortrag, p, 13 . 

"L^d BtiMer have shown that most of these niloa we copied 

ascetics. It would appear from 

iJSifTtoA s •>'“ "> “»«• "»y 




Btolor, tlria is coasidorBil bv the strict 
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Jain laymen, who&e careers are narrated in the ‘ Uvasaga 
Dasao,'* are represented «,b men of enormous Trealth. 
Perhaps this is intended to increase the merit of their 
self-denial. There can be no doubt that, at the present 
day, many Jain laymen owe tlieir infiuenee to their riches. 
Even laymen are recommended to starve themselves to 
death, though this mode of leaving the world is not abso- 
lutely necessary in theii- case.! They are, of course, 
forbidden to indulge in flesh and spirituous drinks, and in 
other kinds of food, such as honey and fresh butter, which 
involve injury to animal life. Agriculture is forbidden, as 
an injury to the ‘ earth-body.’ I Even the ordering another 
man to plough a field is stigmatized as a sin.g The result 
of all this teaching has been, as Hofrath Biihler points out, 
to make Jain laymen serious, well-conducted and humane 
men, ready to endure great sacrifices for their religion, and 
especially for the welfare of animals. Advantage has been 
taken of this under British rule to enlist their sympathies 
• in favour of veterinary science. 

JTofrath Biihler considers it as a ccinces.sion to the lay 
mind, that, tho originally atheistic Jain system is fitted out 
uith an elaborate cult. It will be evident, from n perusal 
of tho ‘ Kathakoya,’ ihnt the Jains do actually worship gods 
many and lords many. I’ho Jinas are adoi'od with flowers 
ami incense and candles ; hymns of praise are sung in theii 
honour, and pilgrimages are made to places hallowed by 
their memories. Tho reception of lay disciples brought 
about, according to the same authority, another effect. 
The necessity of instructing tho laity turned the wandering 

^ This is tho text-bot^h containing; pi-acepts for Jaina layinois. It 
Ims boon editetf anti translatpA by l>r, Hoernlo in tho ‘ Bibliotheca 
[utlica.’ Tho ‘ ;ic,bAtiLiiKa Siitra,' wiiicii contains tho correspondme 
precepts for iisonks, lias boon edilcil by ProfnHsor Jacobi in tho sorioa of 
the I’aJi Text Society, and Iraimlutecl by tiim in vnl.tixii. of tho ‘ Sacred 
Book'S of the Kast.’ 

t For tins ‘last mortal omaecratimi.’ stm tfom-nle'B ‘ UvAsaj^a 
I IftsAo,’ pi r*4. 

t Bilhhr’s Vortraf;, p. 14. „ . , 

S In llds'i'nla’f! ■ Uv^jaaga Das.io.' pp. *27-110, will bo found a list of 
fort)id(l('n foods anti oocupatioiiR. 

f)nc;Huch instancss is known to tlni wi'ilor. 


ascetic into the ‘ keeper of a cell,’ in a monastery. From 
this resulted the estahlishmej?t of a monkish hierarchy, 
which is a characteristic feature of the Jain religion. The 
leisure which these stationary teachers enjoyed gave a 
stimulus to literary production. The earliest Jain treatise’' 
are written in a peculiar form of Prakrit, hut the Jains soon 
found it necessary to employ Sanskrit in their controversies 
with Brahmans. 'But they did not rest satisfied W'iih 
merely setting forth in Sanskrit the doctrines of their owrs 
religion. They threw themselves into the secular learning 
of the Brahmans. They have achieved such success in 
grammar, in astronomy, and even in belles-Iettroe, as to 
win for them the admiration of their opponents. Some of 
their works are even now of importance for European 
science.’* 

In the ' Kaihako 9 a ' there is occasional mention made of 
nunneries and of the honour paid to holy women. Hofrath 
Biihler tells ua that nuns arc enly admitted hy the lyvetstm* 
barae, and that the Digambaras will have nothing to do r 
with them. 1 They even go so far as to deny salvation in 
women. The author of the 'Sarva Bar^ana Hangraha* 
concludes the section on the Jains with iho following 
words : ‘ A woman attains not the highest knowlodge, she 
enters not Mukti, so say the Digambaras, but there is a 
great division on this point betw'een them and the 
baras.’ 

In the notes to my translation I have pointed out many 
close resemblances of detail between the Jain stories con- 
tained in the ‘ KathUkofa’ and European tales. I It is in 
my opinion highly probable that the European stories in 
which these resemblances appear were borrowed from 
India. It has been shown by Professors Mas MVdler, 


* Bailer's Vortrag, pp, 17 and IS. 

t Jain nuns are principally rooruited from eJiild-widcwa (Biihler '« 
"Vortrag, note 6). 

I Instances will be found on pp. 61, 87, 8(i, 91, 62, 100. 12L 127. 
133, 134, 135, 151, 165, 167, 171, 172 , 186, 187, 319 , 226. In 
oases I tiave merely referred to notes in my translation of tlm ' Kathft 
Sant Sagara.’ 



Ijeiifey aiul liliys J)avicls, that Indian Bnddhirft stones 
actuaUv travelled tlu'ou<];h l^rsia to iMirope. Indeed, it is 
no longer denied that nnmerons niediivval stories came to 
Europe from India, tliougli it may reasonably be doubted 
^^ludher these stories originated in India. Hr. Andre^\ 
Lang, uho lias discussed this question very evhauatively, is 
ot opinion that ‘ the Iiorrowing theory is excellent if it ib 
sufficiently limited. Mahrchen certainly did set out from 
mediaeval India, and reached medijoval Europe and Asia ni 
abundance. Not to apeak of oral communications in the 
gi§iit movements, mnssions and migrations, Tarf,ar, crusad- 
ing, commercial and Luddhistie, in all of ivhich there must 
have been ‘‘ swopping of stories,” it is certain that "Western 
literature was actually invaded by the rontcf^, which had 
won a way into the literature of India.’* This statement 
IS, I think, as great a (toneession m any rational advocate 
of the ‘ borrowing theory’ ought to expect.! 

But it may reasonably be asked how tlieso -Tain stories 
cfimo to lu) canned to far distant countries, in view of the fact 
(hat -Jainism has boeu almost entirel}- limited to India. The 
true explanation probably is that these stories were carried 
abroad, md by the -Tains, but by the ikiddhistB, for botli 
JaniB and Buddhists used the folklore of hlastorn India 
for the purpose of religious edification. An instance will 
perhaps make my meaning clear, and furnish support to 
my theory, or, rather, the theory which I have adopted. 

Professor Jacobi, in his introduction to the ' Parivishta 
Parvan,* a well-known Jain work, relates the following 
me-ident with regard to a queen who had deserted in suc- 
cesRiou two husbands : 

‘ Myth, lOtual ami Edition,’ vol. ii., p. SIS, ‘ The ]V[if,fration of 
SvxnbolsT treated t>f by Hir (leorga llirdwoud ami Ooiiiit (lobht 
d Alviella, is, of course, free fruiu tliu linguistic dittlculty to whicli tlio 
‘ iiorrijwirig theorv ’ ia exposed in tlie case of tah’s. 

f It seeitiH probable that the Imliaus iKxrrowcd Honio fiddcm from tlie 
Grooks, as they wore adtnitUidly tladr pupils in immiKinatieH and 
astroTuimy, and possibly, also, to a certain extent in sculptiiro, archi- 
tocture, and the dramalio ait. Tho ri'seiublmico between Greek and 
Indian iuivoIh has been pointed out by me in the notoH to tn,y trans- 
lation of the * Katha Sarit bagara.’ 
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‘ The qneen and her new lover had set out on their 
journey, and reached a swollen rh/er. The mbljer proj[>ost*d 
to bring over first the queen’s clothes and jewels, and tlMsn 
herself. But when he had erossed the river with cvniy- 
thing the queen had on her body, he thought it sith-r lu 
part company with so dangerous a woman, and left her 
naked like a new-born babe on the opposite hank. In this 
plight she was discovered hy the Yyaniara god, the bite 
elephant-driver,* who had resolved on saving her stud, lb 
therefore took the form of a jackal, who had a piece nf tii'^h 
ill his mouth. But seeing a lish, who had jumped out of 
the water and tumbled on the diy ground, he let go the’ 
flesh and rushed on the fish; the fish, howewr, Jerked 
itself again into the water, w'bile a bird, coming hud^oniy 
down, seized the piece of flesh. The queen, Keoing ibrn, 
laughed at the jackal, who had lost his flosh and missed the 
fish, whereupon the transformed god rejoined that she bad 
lost her first and her second lovora. He exhorted her to 
repent of her sins and take refuge with the Hnas. Thi^ 
queen followed his advice, and became a nun.’ 

Curious to say, this stoiy is found in China, in tho so- 
called ‘ Avadanas,’ translated from the Chinese by Htanislas 
dulien. It is called ' The Woman and the Fox.’ The folitm- 
mg is a translation from the French : 

‘ Once on a time there was a woman rich in gold and 
silver who loved a man. She took with her, in order to 
follow him, her gold, her silver and her clothes; then the\ 
set off together, and arrived on the brink of a rapid river. 
Her lover said to her, “ Give me your riches, in order that 
I may carry them over first ; I will subsequently come back 
for you.” 

‘ The man, having carried over all these precious art icles, 
took to his heeh, and never came hack again. The woman 
remained on the bank of the river, and-gave herself up for 
lost, as no one came to her help. Hhe saw si fox {rtumni 
saurage) which had caught a hawk, and, having seen a fish 

* One other husbands. 


lu the river, had let go the hawk in the hope of catching 
the fish. But the fox not succeed in catching the fish, 
and. lost its first prize (the haw-kl. Ihe woman said to the 
fox : “ You must be very stupid; in your eagerness to get 
Iwo things yon have lost both/’ “ I confess,” said the fox, 
'* that I have been stupid, but your stupidity far exceeds 
mine.” ’* 

This story is said by the translator to he extracted from 
a purely Buddhist encyclopedia, entitled ‘ Fa-youen-tchou- 
hn.’ It is well known that the Chinese borrowed from the 
Northern Buddhists, but this story is also found in the 
‘ Bah Jatakas/ edited by Fausbbll.t There we find a story 
calledl "stfoe,- ^ Chullfidhanuggaba Jafcaka.’ The Ohulla- 
dhafitiggaha, who is the hero of this story, after killing with 
his arrows an elephant and forty-nine robbers, is, owing 
to liis wife’s treachery, killed by the chief of the robbers. 
Tim chief of the rohhors deserts her. Then Bakka (Indra) 
.iHhunuis the form of a pickal with a piece of flesh, while 
Wiitali, by his order, assumes the form of a fish, and 
Panchasikha that of a hawk. Precisely the same drama 
14 enacted as in tlie Jaina form of the story, with the result 
that the woman hocomes ashamoil and repents. 

Whatever tlu'ory may ovoiitually })revail, I trust that 
folklorists will Welcome, as a contribution to their science, 
these Jain tales, wdiieh are, as far as 1 can see, absolutely 
free from any suspicion of European influence. This appears 
to be not always the case with tales collected by missionaries 
and travellers among savage tribes. It is, of course, fai 
from my intention to atteimjt to disparage the labours of 
Ijainsi.aking colleetora. It is only by careful industry that 
abiding results are won in any scieiico, and it is not likely 
that the ' science of fairy-tales ’ will prove an exception to 
the general rule. Collections like that of Somadeva] aie 
no doubt liable to falsification by literary embellishment. 
I think that little of that corruption will be found in the 

* ' fjas A-vadiluan,’ Iruduits put HtiuiiNliiH .Tulien, vol. h,, p, II. 

f Vol. iii., p. 222. 

J The compiler of the ‘ Katha Sarit Sslgara.’ 


present volume. I have already statwl my hclicf lluu ilu' 
tales have heen slightly improved with a vie>v m r* hgirtun 
edification. 

On p. 09 'will he found a deKoriptiou of a spirit a 
stance. The medium is appareiUly inspin'd h\ tltc imd 
Hanuman, the leader of the immkcvts. -.vlio fmsiVU'd ham.t 
m the war that he waged again.^t the tejj-heufhd IhiViiii.i 
who carried off Bitii, the wife of lianm. Ihu'iug thus war 
Eaniminn disthigiihlied himself l^y living to the IfiiualaA.i 
to fetch medicinal herlm for the henefit of the wemeh h 
On p. 76 there is an instance of a sneexe iitu'ng regiirdi'd as 
a 'good omen, as it was apparently among ihn uiu'Sci.t 
Oreeks. ' I do not remember auy Mittilar iustauve in 
Sanskrit literature. It is pwisihlc ihiU ino-e w*- Inni’ an 
instance of the preservation of an ohl Aryan MJiKwsiiiinu, 
11 IS not surprising that such a notion slionid Ik- foujn} m 
a Jain work, as the literaluro of the tlaijia lifts uovgr hn u 
Brahmanized, to use Mr. Talhoys AYheoler'a foirihlf^ » \ 
preaeion,.* On pp. 7*2 and 7.6 there ura insfanevH of hi li! f 
in the prophetic import of n Ono Omf Mom - 

thing extraordinary was rctinirnd to enrimrfi.gti Om 
friends to undertake their daring ontorjiriso. Htudriui* of 
folklore will, no doubt, discover in ihesu (hIoh niiUty in- 
tereathig points which have escaped my notice. 

The account of the war between Konika (or KinnKii', 
called Ajiita^atru by the Buddhists, gnd his uncle dietukrt 
(or Chedaga), which begins on p. 17.6,»is no doubt historivai. 
n would appear that Kouika's behaviour to his fnthei 
Bimbisara, though decidedly uuSiial, is represented by the 
author of this work in a more favourable light than d 
usually is, or, perhaps, ought to be. The statement in ihe 
Eathakoya’ with regard to the behaviour of the hvnd- 
queen agrees closely with that found in the ‘AmifJvur 
Bhyana Sdtra,' translated from the Chinese by ,1, 
Takalcu8u.t ' The chief consort of the king, Yuidohi In 
name,’ mentioned in that work, is no doubt identical with 





{'heUaiiii, or ClnllinKt, the thuif’hier "of Clietalca, \vlii) ly 
sonietimcH eaUial King of ^ideha. Ajattugitre, or Kniiika, 
n gcnorally sitppoHsd to have ninrdered liis father. His 
lomorrie for that crime KeeiiiH to have dit^potied him favom- 
aldy towards Ihiddhinm*^ 

Perluips Kume readei’s will find the last story of the booh 
llie moat interesting. It is a Jain version of the shay of 
Nala and J)amayanti, The tale, as told in the ‘Malia- 
hliarata,’ is well known in England, having been edited hj 
Sii Monit-r WillianiB, and translated by Dean Miluian, The 
story aa told in the ‘ KathAkova ’ furniahes an adniirahle 
msiant-e nf the way in which Jain teachers improved 
popular tales with a view to edification. The change of 
the name Daraayautt into ]>avadanti is perhaps intended 
to render tho Ijorrowing leas obvious. The otymologicul 
evplanation seoliia a little forced. 

I proceed to give a short a<;count of the hlKW. of the 
‘ Kjtjli!'dio<;a ' vhidi 1 have used,* and of the pliilological 

culiarities of llu* work. 

My translution is made from u text based on the follow- 
ing ilSS. : 

1. A MS. in file Sanskrit College, kindly lout to me 
while I was in India liy tlie principal. Muhuniahopndhyuya 
Maheca Chandra Nyiiyaratna, C.l.K. ProteHSor Bendall, 
to whom i showed it, seoiuotl lo tliink that it was at least 
two hundred years okh'*^ Thin I call A. It seemed to me to 
be very correctly written- It is in places so rubbed aa to 
b<> absolutely illegible. 

2. A copy kindly procured for me by randit llama Mi(,ra 
Cnstri, of IJenares. This I call B. 

;b A copy which Ai.uniram Muni kindly had made for me 
at tlu' request of. !)r. Hoerule. This I call 0. 

i. A copy whicdi Professor Bendall had made of a klS, 
at Benares. He was good enough semi this b mo 

* BUlilePs Voftnig, ji. *21. 

t I Hjn whII nwivrt' that u».v I'CHourpos in the way ut .\[SS. ha\'o been 
iluth'ii'nt. I heal'd t'l'oiii Ilofmth lihtilev', when iiiy tranalation waa 
nuirly prititwl, that thcry aro Maine good MHS. in Ihti hoinbny rrHHi 
iluicy. 


\Mi 


at my reqtiBBi, THs I tall IK I bave nat h 

eareMly, but it seems to a/!Sreft vHli lb li ami Is 

are iueomplete. They end %jtb tin; u-rminaiittn <4 tb*’ 
stey ol Ka^iakavatha. 

The other two MBH. contain Um> nmre vU,, ih* 

story of Bfibuhali, (^.nd the atory «>! Nahi and 
The ‘KatMko(,‘a’ ia written in Bnnskrii, snni-,-*p*’VMd 
with Prakrit The Sanskrit is of the tyja' falifd 

‘ mixed,’ as it contains many nnKrammiU-seal iMnmtrtunvwm 
and many Pnikrit words. As in the ‘ Tantnskhyana,' "i 
which Professor Bendaii giwe an account hi Bu of 

the Asiatic Society of Great Britain ami Irchnul, v<d. \\ > 
part iv., the .passive participle in ia is ns<.*ti in an iictiri 
sense. The foilowhif; words apitear to denorvo notice, im 
being found in the Sanskrit portion id the vvoi’k. 1 iBt»= 
references to the leaves of the Hanskrit (!o!I<'K«* 

Jlf/t/riclcfj/f/a is used in tho sense of ‘having htki ii IcaM* 
of,' and wMtk&lita in the sense uf ' sent, itri{M*llcii.‘ d'ho 
former w'ord is found m folio 8 B, r> A, (1 B. and in A, afuj 
the latter on folios A A and 10 A, 
iViliita is twice found in the seinsu of ort 

folios 3 B and ■! A. I find that Mr. BonduH reimirks. tn 
his paper above refcrrod to «)>. -iOH), that bdf w dhhI 
in the ‘ Tautrakhyiwia ’ in the j«snee of ‘strike.' J 
found A'm?; (with a short u) used twice iu this wuhu in Shn 
‘ Kathako^a/ On folio 45 A, I read ^mhtimuAhtjiiUhhkih 
kufyamdnfrm, where the particijile agrees ivith iind 

evidently means ‘being struck.' On 42 A I find hififnf' 
mahuhdnanj., which I tranalate ‘oxen are smitten.' On 
-f folio 11 B the participle chbtWa is used- This ia tho 
Pr&krit chliivai, W’hich Hemachandra, in liis * Jtei^diui- 
mamfila/ explains as spn<;atK Another curious partici}iui,i 
form is chkikfdta, in the phrase knitipi HihiUdtatNf ^houio- 
foody sneeaed’ (folio 29 B). I mo that Bir Moamr 
Williams has the nouns ckhikkana and rhhikkd in ihn 
sense of sneezing. In HinclustAui there is a wort! chhinhui, 
‘ to sneeze.' The word c/totafi is frequently aaed, appurenl !y 
in the sense of the Hindustfoi charhud, Ordiaarj Prikut 



■v^-or*3t^ arfs hhU-du* Wiitfiinian (;■> B; : iimutift, veil (BO A) ; 

Jfi;i»piui {‘2‘2 Al ; 4 iii(pnij<!la, elephant (H8 B). 

The follfAUti}! uamlri appear io ]>e Hindi: (hiph'r , axye 
(Ji Bl ; t'hUhi, letter {11 whitdi is obviously the modern 
rhiithi. 1 he following words must, I think, he explained 
from Miu'athj i d/r/pn wax (ol A); and durnujukd, vessel. 
The laitfir wtU'd js found spell in various ways on folios 
i)l A and -Td A. I believe ii to be ,.idie niodeim "Marathi 
thirfJijii . On f(dio IK A the loeutive a«ye,w/e is found. It 
must mean ' in the nest,’ 

E think 1 have suid enough to show the ‘mixed’ 
character of the Sanskrit part, of the hook. The words 
that may Itfi called pur« Sanskrit freijnently ajipear in 
faring inadmissible in elnssical Hanskrit, and the syntax is 
oxtremt'ly loose ujkI irregular. 

At the etid of the volume will he found some valuable 
notes, for which I am indehted to Professor Leumann, 
whose wide acquiiintuna; v\illi .lain literature is well known. 
1^0 hag clejirtHi up many points on which my trunslfttion 
fails to throw light, and has correctod many errors into 
which 1 have, fallen. My host tlnniks are also due to Mr. 
F. F. Arbutlinot for compiling the index. 

* Tftittrtthi iit rIko fjituiil. H'uMra ij, mUud k.\ Dr. Schmidt as 
occurring in Uiw 'Die wokI liividniMvJhu, alno uuUtd by 

l>r, Huluaidt, is foimd uu folio 42 15. 


TPIE KATPIAKOCA; 

OH, 

TREASURY OF STORIES, 


Om ! Honour to him who is free from passion ! 

Hateful calamities flee afar, 

SxiccossBS 8udileiil,v estabhsli tlioinsolvca, 

Glories (wloni (IwollhiffH 

Through worship paid to the. spiritu.al father of the rvorlil. 

• First a story concerning the worshiii of him tvho as free 

front passion. 

WoHSHiroifS'^lar tamo,* in the city of 

^hinkhapuni lliero wits a kiaag named 
tVnjanklia ; in tlaat city dwelt a merdmait muaaod lUia- 
nada. Ho was very viuli and had four sons. Oaae day 
that aaaorchant, retiociang that fortime as liekle, caused to 
he anade a temple in hoaiour of him who is free from 
passion, and csiablished tiiere aia image with great rejoic- 
ing. Suhseciuently, owiaig to impeding woa’ks m a former 
birth, he lost all his property. Through excessive xioverty 
he abandoned that town, and took up lais abode iia a village 
near at, and spent some tiiaae living on what has sons gained 
by going backwards and forwards botwoen the city and tlio 
village. Then, a groat occasion having arrived, on a day of 
the moon’s change coming once in four months, f Pbanada 

■* Instead of ‘enec on a timo,’ (h has ‘In this .Tainbudvlpa in 
llhariitakrtlH't.i'a-' 

[■ AtniAoini Muni inforiiiK inn Jhnt iIicihq days are tho day of thn 
full muon of tho ahita fortnight in Phalguna, Ashndlm, and Kurtika. 
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went to Qankhftpura witii his soiw, who wore (hoio ; 

and as he ascended tlie stei»8 oHhs own hiioplo, 1 k« '.’i ftH puj- 
sented by the womnn who looked after hi‘^ inU! ijanion wjth 
flowers* and four other thingh. With the-o ho- ui*5>}d]t|M’d 
the mighty Jina. And at night, when h.r wa,- e^rhnnuiug 
against hia poverty in the presoiicfi of tlu* fspirunul pro* 
oeptor, he was presented by him with u t-hisno for ps<>- 
pitiating the Yaksha Kapardin. ott n slight is* ilu 

middle of the black fortnight, when he was W'nrahippitig 
this charm, the Yaksha Kapardhi* snanih-hU'd huisMlf to 
him, and said: ‘Dhanada, give me the Imiudit of th^j 
worship that thou didst pay with tlowcrs and htur oihcj 
things to the venerahle one whfi is free from pa>ii‘io)( coi flm 
four-monthly festival’ Dhanada replied; ‘1 sasiuo} 
the benefit of even one flower oiTcred in worship to animu' 
but the all-knowing one.’ On this awoatit the Vakhha 
Kapardin, seeing that Diiaiiiidis. whs of Iho riinu'* <'s‘<!i*d u,-) 
himself, deposited in the four cornorK of hin Iioum' four 
jars filled with gold, and then disapjiwiirod. Idiaimda ttn 
the morning retimiod to his Iiouho, and whmi hia a-n, 
began to run down his religion, ho made oVrr to thorn that 
treasure. His sons asked him moHt rnaportfnilv how ho 
came to acquire that wealth. Then, in order in nuuiHi’nl 
in their hearts the power of true religion, ho iiifornnd 
them that all that wealth had been baslowotl by tlio Yakfilm 
Eapardm, who had been coneiliatod by the power rif 
wors up of the Jina. They, having acqumod opubjivo, 
returned to their own native city, and devoting themsolvos 
0 building Jama religious edifices and to preaching the 
Jama doctrine, established the true faith in tlie uiimlti 


mmmrnm 

See Dr.HoeUyUvt onmio.au. 

having Voo,OoTSLTuidw7u8 p. 44. w 
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of even men of alien oreedB. Here enda the story of 
Dhansida coaeeniing ilie worehip of him ^vllO is free from 
passioij. 

Even one act of worship paid to the Jina produces for 
men all blessings, as rain, showered down by a cloud 
produces in the appointed time great blessings in the form 
of crops. 

In this very land of Bliarata there is a town of the name 
^ , of Yasautapura. In it lived a merchant, 

Story of UKVATAmv , t' t. at n t 

whose name, Jmadasa,* well expressed 
his character. He had a servant of the name of Devapala, 
who was very well eonducted, self-restrained, discriminating, 
appreciative of the good points of others, and devoted to 
his master. This servant’s busmess was to take the cows 
to graze. Now, once on a time, the rainy season arrived. 

Tlio olonilu vuiublecl, tho tribes o£ loiig-ttiilod poacoebs daiiootl for jov; 
Tlinro wci'o <li'op« of rain and liglitniiigs in the heavcin 
Tlio tOrruntH Jiowc.'<! witii turbid alreani, 

Th(j great wrafr-rucoptaclcat pwed down rain. 

At that time, as the servant, named Hevapiila, having led 
liis eowH to griizti, was rotianting homo, it happened that a 
liver whLcIi dowetd across liiM path, having been swollod by 
tUo rain, bad bncomo diilictiU to ford. While J)ovapala 
was looking at tlio vivor hi Hood, ho saw in the tvator a 
stone iniiige of the Jiua, and retlected : ‘ Qh my good luck! 
Oh the aocuiuuliiiion of my merits ! Oh the totality of my 
actions in my past lives ! In which of them can my works 
liav© been deficient At last there came a great down- 
pour. Ela took that image of the Jina, and set it up in 
that very spot under a jifjiui tree, and made a vow that he 
would not touch food until he had worshippied it, and so 
returned home. The clowdj: wmnt on raining, and Devapala 
was prevented from porforiuing his worHhip hy the fact 
that the river was in iloocl. Accordingly ho would not take 

* BJavc of tli<' Jism. 

■j Tli0 rftiu'cbiHtlN. 

I A Jaimi iw Htrit'tly forhulilon io say ‘Tlio god raijiB.' Hoe Jacobi’s 
Irimalatioii of the ‘ Aeliai’inffa BiUra,’ p, 152. 



food, and refused to l*reak hia f'wt, Jsnadiwjt 

expostulated with him. At tK- Ciud cd w-viat tho 

c 1 o\k 1 ceased to rain, so lh‘VupHi>ii, had t-on-n fht>> <4 
fasting. At the end of the Hovtii (hna of he 

to the bank of the river to woivhip ihv gtah 

By goodness tha ctovit t^Iw., tiv siir- 

By goodiwEs the (>arih is apiudii, in s- n!! i« > ‘isijiJjfi-cd. 


The god, heiug jduased with the gfMT«h!fh,i of l>f‘vapuh's, 
gave Mm on the seventh day the «ov<ndgnty <'f that cUx 
On the seventh day the king of that city died of cholora, 
and left no male issue. As there was no aon io Mimct'd 
him, the ministers appointed an tiephant. and fnatonod lo 
its temples a pitcher full of water, and tel it gii. li found 
the servant named lievapitla nsteop on thr scYWith duN, 
under the p'lpal tree, and emptied the pitclior on his hTOd." 
They bestowed on him the kingdom. Uo put on muK"* 
nificent garments, leaving his old clothes nu the apot 
where he was found, and made his entry inti* the city with 
great public rejoicings, an«l hommc lord of it. thx* d/iy 
that merchant took his old dolhos and hietftwd thfuii up 
at the gate of the palace avenue. All th<* king''a ivtinne, 
when they saw them, were disKUhted with Sfim. Kin^ 
Devap&la, seeing that everybody whk diNaiTeetod, again went 
to the Jina and praised the lord. A dfiuou jji ultejidantu’ 
on the lord said to him : ' The royal dignity htm givt’Hi 
to thee, and no one can annul that deerc-o. XUit. gn hs 
thy palace and have an elephant made of day ; timn 
take thy seat on that elephant, and propitiate it With 


placed ou ife head was anointed irng. In J«cohi’« ' iLlkl n 7/1 77 
?’'6?fiS*ordaa]?r' “ ^ Ulteprsctiw A 

empty ota^iot is sent out. ^ 

ErKahluDseu,' a horse is let lnn«* a«» narMstiBU, la. a? «f Jacof,, i 
lus edi&ai o! the • Beur-yishii* bHo ,’ ^ * * inUo-dtielion k 
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whole grain, calling to mind at the same time the spell 
containing the name of film who is free from, passion. 
This having boon done, the elephant will move like a real 
elephant, and all men, beholding thy marvellous power, 
wall show' thee reverence.’ Devapdla received with due 
attention this speech of the attendant demon, and went 
to hia palace. There he had a clay elephant made, he 
mounted it, and uttering the name of the Jina, propitiated 
it with whole grain, whereupon it became alive. Then all 
the people looked upon the king with admiration, and 
respected him, so that ho enjoyed unopposed sovereignty. 
Then one day it happened that the king with his retinue 
went to the house of that merchant named Jinad^sa. 
Thereupon the merchant presented him with a golden 
vessel full of jewels : 

Evorvono is ivady to oonfov a b^nofit on him who inorits honoiits ; 

Bat BoUiOiii do(>s II uiothci' givo birth to one who does good to the 
TUidoNorviiig. 

The king was jiloafied, and made tho merchant keeper of 
the great seal. IIo then continued to govern his realm with- 
out anxiety. At length tho king had eroctod in the middle 
of tho city a gigantic lomple of the Jina, towoi'ing aloft 
like a mountain. In it ho had sot up that very imago of 
the Jina, and the king with In's wives went day and night 
to the temple and worshipped him who is free from passion 
with sweet-smelling things, such as aloes, camphor, sandal- 
wood, and fragrant flowers. One day, as the king with 
his wives was approaching the temple of the Jina, they 
w'ere met hy a IdpHlika carrying a bundle of wood on his 
head. The cpieen, as soon as she saw that kdp'ilika thus 
employed, fainted. She remembered her former birth, 
and, being thereby deprived of her senses, she repeated 
over and over again tho following vorse : 

Tho wutar wont to tho rivor from tho foroBt, but ,vou were not oon. 
verlf’d ; 

Alaal yon bocanio a ki'ipdliha, so that evon now auoh your stato. 

Then tho queen’s trance was dispelled. The king said ; 


3 



‘Queen, why was it that you Jju'nteii whf-n you saw tiuw 
MpdlikaP She answeml:* ‘I s-enW'mherfKl my f“rmer 
life. In a former birih J wat. a Puhiub, ho wan luy 
husband. One day a holy man arrived wlirrc wo 
and appointed a vow for fho worahip of iljo I h-Ksk 

Upon myself that vow, but my husband did nof ijihu if. | 
worshipped the Jina throe tinies a day, in fiui fnreuoon, fU 
noon, and in the afternoon; and ovvjng lo iho tnoril of 
that piety I have now Ijeoome your ohiof fjunotu whiio my 
husband is enduring this miserahio oouditimn' ^Vhoit iJmy 
heard this, all worshipi>ed the !?od. ilorii ends fho utory 
of Devapala having reference to the worship of the god, 

How follows the 6ub|eet of wrath. 

Rain, cload, for fiftonn days on the cUy of KtUifUA, 

With rainclrope as Isir^o as ciat>N, tw b.v day. m?' nlf-u f.jj/Ju. 


In the city of Kuniilatwo hermits were muainiuM wifli ro* 

StoavorTimTwon.mrsrH« «Roc«nT 
OOWS A DbLUOB Oi? THK ClTYOr KUttU-A. **hdllOSi{U<* jKSKtUre^' 

during t)u! 

season. The cloud was raimng every wharo. Homo haivleumji 
Mamed the holy mon, saying: ‘Those liormitu will prevent 
the cloud from raining.’ The herwiis tfevv into it pnsKion, 
and the first said: ‘liain, cloud, on Ktipahi.’ Tins mnunnl 
said: ‘ For full fifteen days.* The firat said : * With rain- 
drops as large as eiubs.’ The second sjud : ‘ As by duy, so 
also by mght.’ Owing to this curse of the two heraiits, tho 
cloud rained for fifteen days, and the city was hooded. Tlie 
hermits also perished and went to hell. Therefore wrath 
should not be indulged in. 


On a lofty mountain a hermit named Samvara wag in 
Stobv Off THE Heimiit ajij> ifajj CAarsa. ^ statuesque posture, 
fiio +1,^ , , '^^*6 gtsddoHg ihut hil- 

said to him : Greafisouled one, if calamity almuhi omuo 

t sense Biwias to r»jqtU».. 

Wowed tWs twro from Mm. ^ ftpi^ndis iii., p. 4j , j ha^ ^ 
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upon you, you should call me to mind.’ One clay the 
hermit went to a village*to break his fast. As he was 
going along, a ravt mot him in the road. The hermit 
would not get out of the way. The driver of the cart spoke 
to him ropeutodly, but he still declined to budge. There- 
upon the carter, being angry, got down from his cart and 
beat the herjiiit wdth his cart-whip.* The hermit in wrath 
struck him back with his staff, and a combat ensued between 
the two men.f 


In Southern Mathura there lived a merchant named 

Acokadatta, who 

Story of Acokadatta akd his Son Crifati, i i i 

' ^ was lord of a crore. 

In Northern Mathura a merchant named Samriddhidatta 

went on a trading journey with five hundred carts. Ho 

struck up a friendship with Acokadatta, and there was 

gloat affection on both sides. Samriddhidatta returned 

to his own city. Oiio day a son w'an born in the house 

of A(;okadatta. His name was called (,’npati. Acokadatta 

announced to his friond when the coroxuony of cutting 

the umliilical cord 1 w'liuld take pbiee. A daughter was 

I)Orn in tho house <if Hamriddludatfa, and lie announced 

tho coroiuony to his friend in tlio same manner. The 

two friends agreed together that they must celebrate the 

joyful marriage of their two children. The betrothal 

took place ; the auspicious moment was fixed. One day 

the merchant Ayokadatta was suddenly aoized with a 

terrible fever and died, (^'ripati was appointed in his 

place, and carried on the weighty business of the house. 

One day (^h'ipati was sitting down to take his bath, when a 

golden bowl was spirited away ; when he had finished his 


A {’onje’Cturnl tmnalation ai jiinittfikmii. 
t h appcRTH tliwt tphiH Htorv is ntit owupleterl. It mpjublcH tho 
JtUiiliH. s<>.. I'luiMb.'.n, Vdl, in., p. K)4. The MHK. licre insert 
a pasKftgo whu'lt in found again iK'foru Uio twonty-Bixtli story, to which 
jt forniH ft suitablu iuti'Oihiction. It is otit of place hero. Two of the 
MKK. also ifiacrt: ■‘llcro follows tho story of Acokadatta, having 
roforcnco to rhcat.ing,’ 

I VanUmpiivioit. Hut tho word scctiw to mean in other pasaagrs 
‘good nows.’ That may ho the inoaning here. 



'Queen, why was it that yon Jjuntfid nhwj von Ran 
kftpihk&t' Bhe ansxvered:* 'J r«m-i*inJ«'refl tuy formw 
life. In a former birth I waa ft Fninifii, find hn wa -< 3ij^> 
Imsband. One day a holy man arrived where wa; livi4, 
and appointed a vow for the worship of On* god. 1 
npon mysdf that vow, init iny hnafiand did not iako it. I 
worshipped the Jina throe times a d,ty, in Shn forenoon, at 
noon, and in the afternoon > and owing to tho nn-rji of 
that piety I have now become yonr vhiof fpipoit, white n»y 
husband is enduring this miserablo oondifinn.’ Whon f ho,y 
heard this, all worshipjiod the god. lirro or.de the story 
of Bevap^la having reference to the ^ou-hbip of the gad. 

How follows the subject of wrath. 

Efun, cloatj. fot {iUem iJays on the C}\y nf Kitti.43s, 

With raindrapa as largo as cIuIhs. ivh b\ da.', »1 k> In soght. 


In the city of Kunabitwo hermtls were rennvim’ng with re- 

SSOBY OP OTE Two HSRMITH THAT MwntHT tunilttl lU lh« 

DOWN A Daivas OH THK CtTV OP Klt:jtt.A. I'H'Ptnre’' 

during iltf* nn'ny 
season. The aloud was raining everywhort*. Hajm? hord^^tnen 
blamed the holy men, saying; * Thc*.w imrniitti will pr«.vi^}>t 
the cloud from raining.’ The hermits {low inht it 
and the first said : ' iiain, cloud, fsn Kuualti.* Tin* et'cnwi 
said ; ' For full fifteen days.’ The first suid ; ‘ Wifh min* 
drops as large as cluhs.’ The second mid ; * jU hy day. «a 
also by night.’ Owing to this curse of the tw hermits, tha 
aloud rained for fifteen days, and the city was rto<ided[. Tha 
Immits also perished and went to hell. Therefore wrath 
should not be indulged in. 


On a lofty mountain a hermit named Samvara was in 

SroKV OP THE ffjKKinr Am ma Cabtuk. ^ |WKture, 

», ,, The goddeaw that fuh 

fils the eommand of the dina was ploiioed with him, ami 
said to him; ’Oreat-aouled one, if calamity should eomv 



upon you, you &houU call me to mind.’ One day the 
hermit went to a village^to break his fast. As he was 
going along, a cart met him in the road. The hermit 
uould not get out of the way. The driver of the cart spoke 
to him repeatedly, hut he still declined to hndge. There- 
upon the carter, being angry, got down from his cart iind 
heat the hermit with his cart-whip. The hermit in wrath 
struck him baedi with his staff, and a combat ensued between 
the two men.f 

In Southern Matliuni there lived a merchant named 
^ , , Acokadatta, who 

SroEY OF Af'OKADATTA AN0 HIS SON (JEIPATI. , , . 

' was lord of a crore 

In Northern Mathani a merchant named Samriddhidatta 
went on a trading journey with live hundred carts. He 
struck up a fnenilsliip with Aijokadatta, and there was 
groat affoction on both sides. Samriddhidatta returned 
to his own city. One day a son w’as horn in tho house 
of Ayokiulalla. His name was called (,Vipati. Acokadatta 
announced to his friend when the coromony of cutting 
tho uinhiliciil cord 1 would take place. A daughter was 
horn in tlso house of Samjuldhidatta, and ho announced 
the coromony to his friend in tho samo manner. Tho 
two friemls ngrcuHl togotlior that they must celebrate the 
]oyful marriage of their two children. The betrothal 
took place; the auspicious moment was fixed. One day 
the merchant Ai^okadatta was suddenly seized with a 
terrible fever and died, (’^ripati was appointed in his 
place, and carried on the weighty business of the house. 
One day y’ripati was sitting down to take his hath, when a 
golden bowl was spirited away; when he had finished his 

* A conj(‘<’ti3i'iU traiiKlation of pirumikam. 

I It apprars that tliiR atory i« not It rnticmblpy the 

iilWisdiTjUiikti.. Hrn J^’ansbi'ill, vnl. iii., p. 1D4. Th-o MKH. liO’O insert 
ft pftaHajfa which in finnid again befmas tho twvniy-sixth story, to wWo)) 
it fornis n, Huitahlei iiitroihiftion. Jtisont of placu ian'o. ’fwo of the 
MSH. also insert : ‘Iloro hiliows tho story of AyokadaWa, having 
roforois-o to i-hcuting,’ 

I Vnfrlin'i/unMM. JU<1 the word kooiiib to mean in other passagos 
‘good ijowM.’ Tlmt may ho tlio meaning hern. 
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flblutioriB, his bathing-seat Bo weni in 

•wOTShip the god at the appointed time, bni lo ! tlic instm- 
ments used in the worship of the god diHJippoiirod, nijd at 
this moment he heard the newa nl the sinking of his !>,hi]rh. 
He sat down to take his foiid, alum a plate dirO'(.pjw<rnd , 
thirty-two golden cups for di«trihiitirig vegt-tahltss and 
thirty-two spoons also wore gone. A phiio bug.in if* shako. 
He seized the plate with his band as it was going (tlT, and 
it went off leamg a piece behind.* Hnbsoqtmntly a man 
came to borrow money. He said : * 1 muhl hav** a takh : 
give it me.’ When he went to look at his lusards, ludmid 
all his wealth had become dost, fwd/.cd wiiii tlesiKstidency, 
he took leave of his mother, and set out hw a hw»ngn 
country, taking with him the fragment of tlio plaifj. lie 
ascended a moantain, and preparing to cmnmil wnioido, hn 
was engaged in reciting bis wiaUen for the nevt Ufo, when a 
hermit in a cave, who was in the HiatuoHqno ptspturu, how 
him, and exclaimed : ' do not act ruKhk^ : h\ hju-Ii 

a death you will attain the condition of a donum ; fin mn 
die an evil death, for-- 

In taking tho halter, and in *wa1lQwing prison, in fu’<*, nrul t»i pou ■ 
itig the water, 

"Wearied hy biinger and thirrt, tibey stay IJuniiseKf*, and Urs-nm 
deinona. 

‘ Therefore do not inflict death on youreolf.' i;ripjtii drow 
near and bowed before the saint. The ettiut said ; ■ Why- 
are you intent on death?’ (^ripati said: *IIerunt, iho 
burning up of my wealth afflicts me.’ Tho liennit said : 
‘ Qripati, wealth m unBubstantkl, flUhy, the cause of 
enmity ; of this I will give you an instance : 


‘Once on a time, in this very land of Bharata, then* waa 

SxoEv OF Dmva»ha»«& ako ^ nained ho^a- 

vardhana. hnlthmo 
was a Brahman named Bhima. He had two sous, natinuJ 
Bevadhama and Deva^arm&n. Being afiiioiofl with poverty, 

* I have been mneh aasiated ia this hj- Mutd Wusir^mi-si, 

TOom Dr. Hoeirfe kindly consulted for me, I have foUgwfid Ijis liiiuii 
paraphraae pretty closely. 
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the two brotherfl went to a foreign land in order to 
acquire wealth. They wantterod from country to country, 
from village to village, and from city to city, and at 
last reached the town of Jayapura. In it tliero dwelt 
a hing of the name of Arike<;arin, who had a daughter 
named MadanAvali. That princess wont through a form of 
penance, named “ the kindlcr of prosperity,” and was at 
that very time concluding the penance. She had a pio- 
clamation made in the city by beat of drum, to the effect 
that two Brahmans, who had never appeared there before, * 
young and handsome, and observing the vow of chastity, 
were to be summoned. Accordingly these two weie 
summoned. She fi.IIed two golden vessels with wealth, 
jewels, and gold, and piled up on the top pastry, sweet- 
meats, and sugar, and gave them to the two Bifilimans, 
The two Bralnnans took the two urns and went to the livor 
and feasted. They consulted log(>ther, aiid buried the 
wealth in that very })laou in a hole in the bank, and went to 
another country to earn more wealth. As they were going 
along, the heart of the older ])rothcr tiiaiigoil for the worse. 
In a fornst near Kautplmbi the older brother went lus 
brother to look into a blind well. Jto said to him; 
” Hrother, Just sco if thoro is water in this well, and come 
back, 1 am very thirsty and while the younger brother 
Was looking to seo if there was water in the well, his older 
brother Bevavarman threw lum into tho well. As he was 
falling, he caught hold of tho hem of the elder brother’s 
garment, and so they both fell in and perished. All or 

death they wero born again as serpents. In tho third biith 
they wore born as mice. In their fourth birth they woie 
born as deer, and killed by a hunter. In their fifth hiith 
they were liorn as tho sons of tho Brtilnnan IMiidliava, m 
tho city of Kau<,‘!hnbi, ly Ids wife Vasanti, and wore natimd 
Ihidra and Slahcvvara. One day tlie two went to the field 
to milk, ^’hey full to quarroUijig when they came over the 
place where tho treasure had boon buriod, but were made to 
desist by tho houseboldors who wero near them, and re- 
* Oompat'ti thn stwry of Vstsailuva. 


turned home- At home they on l>c‘v,t (i( tt-yjun, 
in the fielii tlsey were enomien. One riJi^y jliey us^kiKl n 
saint, who posHesHed uhjjnhjtfj knfnUodK'u the rjjnwE <>f thi^. 
The saint told them of what iwvurrtjd in a fnrun>r lih-. 
Thereupon both tlip hnnhors w<>r<- rouveHo'hnud torfik i!|kjjj 
themselves a vow, IVhun they died they wont to tho world 
ol the gods.’ 


The hermit went on to say : ‘ Kow, hnpati* lor iho sj 4*> 
oi such an unaubstantiel thinji as this wcstllh, who woohJ 
die an evil death, and make his birth ns » man of jiojie 


effect ?’ ^Vhen t,!ripati heard thb, his cojiversi* >n took piaco. 
He received consecration, and having lu-ronjo a jw-rtoalv 
instructed monk, wandered ahont alone. A her howo time, 
owing to the iiower of his ponanco, ho aopsirml limited 
knowledge. As he was wandering ahont. }i<> o/nno in fsotne 
days to Horthorn Mathiini, and onti-m! tlm Ih-niso of 


SamtiddhidaUa, to ask tor »v dtde, Hu wiw hU ju« own 
possessions, the bathiug-tuh, tba intii, a}! }l(,i ntetmuHoit^ 
used in the worslilp of the god, aini the jdait', tlm {inrty- 
two spoons, and the thii'ty-two rupa. H** ohncj vnd that tins 
merchant was at that momoiit eating off the hrokoii jd.ffo 
The hermit looked round in all diwfiona iind Indudd hm 
own property. The morohant said: ‘Holy imai. why do 
you look about you in all direction.s?' Tho hkciHc Jaid : 

Merchant, did you have thei® hutldng uieisRito, and this 
plate, and these cups, and so on, made for yon, or won* thoy 
made by the orders of your ancestora'A The moiThan't 
smd ; ‘ Bevexend sir, they are inherited from my anor'hUwsi.’ 

1 ! out of on.- Iwoketi 

plate? The merchant answered; *1 have not gmt the 

ragment of the pkte.’ Themupott (,'ripati took tho frag- 
ment of the plate from his belt and put it near tin; pkto. 

your statement is not true ?’ Samridahidatta hm'h 
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vertently'*' I said what was imtrno ; atiil ibis ]iropcrty lias 
been i!i my bousf; for eiglii ^oars.’ Tbo hennit said : ' All 
this belongs to me ; 1 am tlie son of Avokattalla, yvipati by 
name.’ Bamriddhidatta ^^a.s delighted, and said; ‘I bestow 
on you my daughter, marry her : I will malvo good all the 
gold and (dhei'iiropGrty.’ ^’ho hermit answered : ‘iferchant, 
it is all yours ; I have abandoned all worblly pleasures. 
Listen, mercbant, to the story oi our life in a former birth.’ 
Then the hermit sat down and told the story of their life in 
a former birth : 


* In the city of tj'ripura, a merchant named Jinadatta had 


Stoky of Ham^iddhidatta A1.'D 
^sfi’ATi IS A Former Birth. 


two sons, Padmakara and Gunti- 
kara. One day, when he was 
at the point of death, he re- 


vealed to them the exislenco of a hoard buried in a held. 


Bubsofjuently the two agreed to dig up tbe hoard when 
a favourahle oiu'asion preseulod itself. But one midnight 
«the elder Itrnihor, Padnuikara, went imd secrotly took 
poKsesHion of that, hoard buried in the Held. On a sub- 
soi|ueiii day the t wo went together, by appointment, to dig 
up tlio hoard. They dug up tin* place whore it ought to 
ho, Init it, had disapjaiured. Padmakara pretended to have 
uti attack of faintness, and said: “(lunakara, you have 
taken it.”! Ho made his younger brother take a solomn 
oath that ho had not taken tlie wealth. In course of time 
both of them died, and, owing to his deceitfulnesa from 
hiB birth, the soul of Padmakara was born as myself, and 
the soul of G uuiikara as you. Because in my foi'mor life I 
acted deceitfully, my wealth has come to your house in 
this life. Therefore no one Bhould practise deceit.’ 

'riiereupon the merchant became converted, and took a 


vow. 


Hero ends the story of Ai,;okadat ta, having reference to 
deceit. 


* 'i’h5t> rcndcriTif,' in bfiHcii on r pdi'aphmHo by Muni 
j" Tltis Hiory ttcRCM a pli.ybt rpHonnhbuuvj tlio Story of JPUftrmtt- 
bmUibi !uul liuHlnubmldbi p Katln'i Hiu-ft Sitj.jH.ra ’ voL ii. p. 40 of my 
tmniilaticm). 
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Ecli«l(l thfi airans:* flrfwus of 
Acted bvaii kdjip« iV t*!*' flsn'c 
In "whicn oven tSu’ Uclnvcd ut t 
Actually aasmns^J t-lw- nf n dwjirl,^ 

Cidmos have avariCB for ilidr rttirt. dwcanem Ssavo iniumnra f.',r t'Uftr 
root; 

Sorrows have affeosion for their rout: nvtdd tin' the.'*-. a.i.d hr hAjiiiy 
Notv for an exaniple ; 

As aiuftii’s Rains m i« Iuj! avarice, ity jjnin avarsce i« inepf ^,^..4 ; 

Tiid acts pcrfoKUatl fn two iiiontiiB c;intii-l he ; itjuaied in a crore. 


In this very land of Bhumta, fn tlio vilUyn of Kwva- 

STOEVOPrHBBRAHMAKVAStmVa. I^humu, 

named \ .aandovn, ; ias« futhor 
died while he was a child. One dny Im h»ok Iciavo of luq 
mother, and went to the city of Ohaiupd to atudy lojtrninji* 
There he studied with a teacher munod Ks}iimkii<lnijil»«, Ho 
acq^uired fame amoUf^ mon a{< a atudi'iil, mid rccfiv^jd nhua 
even, in the king's palace. Owiu" tu too throat iniim.ucv, lio 
formed a connection with a fomalo slave hidtuijut'jt to Ut** 
palace, and after some days HliolKHuuno projtuani. Slio f^aid ; 

‘Brahman, whon the time comioh for mo to havo a child, 
how will my lying-in expenses bo defray od "i* Widmui 
money no affair can he brought h> a siuctHwivhii cmmiirnmn* 
Therefore do you devise a woanH for ubhiiniug iimnev,' 
He answered : ‘ What nieana cmi I dovit^u f The foimllo 
slave said: ‘In the city of ^ripura tlicve is a king of ibn 
name of 9rivardhana ; that king gives every momittg at 
daybreak a couple of mda/uiif of gold to atiy Brahman who 
appears before him for the first time. A coupb of 

>ne over the trouiilea of 
childbirth T^ben the Brahman heard this, ho Went to 
the city of 9npura, and slept at night in a hut bebuRing 
0 a na ive of that place. His avarice obgRurinl his roimoii, 
and so, thmkmg in the middle of the night that it was 
oimng, he went so far aa to get up at Umt thm to «»,k 

thrse atrides. This Vi T 1" 

feom of hen-ven and eayth. ^ ^ ^ to two lU^prU^ti 
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for the couple of m^UhnA, He eakl to himself ; 'If I delay 
ftlxiut going to-day, some otlwr man will ask before me and. 
carry ofT the gold, so I will go early.’ But when he had got 
half-way, the police seized him and bound him, supposing 
that he was a thief, and took him in the morning to the 
king’s iudgraent-halh The king, seeing that he was a 
man of mild disposition, released him from his bonds, and 
asked him who he was, and for what reason he went aliout 
at night. He related from the beginning the affair of the 
female slave, and explained why he wanted the two m/Uhas 
of gold. The king said : * Then ask whatever present you 
hke, I am pleased with yon.’ The Brtihman said : ‘ I 
should like to consider liefore I ask.’ The king said : 
* Then consider.’ So the BrAhman went and sat alone in 
an elevated sixit and considered, bat found that a hundred, 
a thousand, a lakh“-nay, even a erore — of nu'tshm would 
not satisfy his dosires. At that moment ho saw a hermit 
sitting in the padmdmtia^ posture, who recited tlm follow'ing 
il’ouplet : 

‘ ICvi'i’y KOiif' is batiWinj?, pvery tlancpf is docf'it : 

All onKuni'iity ai'o Iwrclciw, all tlosires brins psun.’ 

When the Brahman licard this couplet, ho was filled 
With the spirit of ascoticisju, tuid said to himself : 

' Ak a itmn’s f'aitis so is bis aviuvo, by piin avarlcfi is inercasoil ; 

The ttets perfuruiud in two inoalha Ciinnot be expiated in a croro,’ 

When he had thiis reflected, he plucked out his hitir, and 
took a vow. He bestowed on the king a blessing on account 
of his having been the means of his conversion, and, after 
explaining the meaning of the couplet, he went to the forest 
a self-enlightened ascetic. So avarice is always to be 
avoided. Here ends the tale having reference to avarice. 


In this very Bharata there is a city named Sdketapura. 

In this city once lived a king 
named Puinlarika ; his younger 


Ktoky or Pbinok YA^'oniiADRA. 


* A particular peature in roli^ous nioditation — Hitting with tho 
thi}flis BroHUcd, with omi band rosthig on the loft thifjh, the other hold 
Hp with the thumb upon iho heart, and the eyoa directed to the tip of 
the nose. 

t The word ‘ dance ' niust bo taken to include acting. 
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brother was naiiifltl lCun<lai-!l-.u.. and hn lunl a namt'd 
la^ohhadra. One day the hnnli-r l’un>ianlui 

smitten in the heart with the iirrowh *>1 love. iiiiiUsineei^cd 
a passion for the wife of his youimer brother KsjinhvriKa. 
Once on a time he said to hi- isidcrdn hs\ in pi'i\iiie ■ 
‘Beloved, revive me as yunr hu-l'ami/ Sho i^n^\Vi■r^d . 
‘ Why do you ppoak thus V 

‘ Many quioklv r-isur (he fin-, 

LaceVato vttli ucnptmf. t1«-ir <y< n •h^ 

Perform Mi moriiiU-ali'tn-. ^ 

But few comjncr tin' niii'iny, iht-* I'bnnijiicts, Mslrs. 

Again, the queen saitl : ‘ King, poison has spninrt «1> in 
the nectar of iinmorlality, iJa- mu Ims hroughl forth 
darkness, the moon a rain of hurniof^ nunb; fmm t!ie 
quarter from whioh protection is expootu-d con son danger ; 
from water lire has arisen. If a nmn with j’oosi 
wanders from the path, then wiio can hiann- tlio hiind for 
doing the sumo f 

Let even the sifjht of a woiimn 1 h‘ (ooids'il, a w itmo uiij- 5 m 

and oarrias away ; ' 

The heriLiU RiivaniuiHit to l>o uumU' w ar upon fi<r lio' r-nke of 
ftlono. 

The king mouaced his Kistor-indiiw wiih uto^ry uonls. 
Another day, being hoHiiic himsbU with anger, and tongiUH 
for the love of his aisUir-iu-luw, ho gave; pitiwin to Inn 
younger brother Kmularska, in order Ut nJay him, for 

An owl does not sea by day, a crow iks's not >«•*' Ity nifjht ; 

A wicked man blind with lov<j sinrH neither by rnght nur by th-\ 

When the king’s brother Knndanka was doad, his wifo 
the princess said to herself ; ‘ This villain will disgraco 
me by robbing me of my honour, so I will go to some 
foreign land in order to preserve it.’ After reflecting tlnm 
in her mind, she started off at night, and went to the ('hy 
of Qrdvaati. There she entered the po«a/w-hous« of the 
female ascetic SuvratA, and hearing from lier mouth itn 
Btruction in the holy law, she eonceived aversion to Ihfs 
world. Aversion having thus arisen, the prineoBS took Um 
vows. But she omitted to tell the Baintly suporior that 
she had become pregnant by her late husband, lest it 


n 

■ « 



should interfere with her talcing the vows. The signs of 
pregnancy became more appi.renil, and the saintly Suvrakt 
said to her : ‘ My child, what is tho meaning of this ?’ 
The princess said : ' Beverend lady, I did not tell you the 
truth, because I wished to take the vows.’ Then she was 
left in the house of a disciple named Bugupia, who had 
been fully instructed in the faith.* There her confinement 
took place, and she gave birth to a son, to whom she gave 
the name of Yagobhadra. When ho attained the age of 
eight years, he was dedicated and instructed by the priests 
But when he became a young man, he was distracted, 
longing for tho pleasures of the world, and continued in a 
state of bewilderment, like a mad elephant that recollects 
the Vindhya forest. He became out of health ; he loathed 
food and loathed his vow, and observed his vow without 
heart, for 

HoiioiU’ ya that mighty Jina, who said, ‘ f luivo not tasted t)ie 
pleaHurc o{ tlaat love, 

By wluun Vi»Unu, Bralnna, liidra, and tho hoelh of gods and 
• nu'ii hii.v<i boon coiitixu'rod. 

'I'hu donitm of love is tiui oiigin of all donious, tho groat domon, 
tenduig to })r<}d\U‘(' all crinios, 

Thu ovibmindud onu by wliom the wholi! world has boon ovoreomo 

Accordingly, on a certain occaHion, Im wunt and said to 
hiB mother : ‘ Mother, I cannot keep my vow; I will go to 
my own kingdom, 1 will assamo the condition of a house- 
holder. After I have enjoyed pleasures, I will take a vow 
in my old age. At present I will rule by the side of my 
paternal uncle Pmnjarlka.’ His mother said : ‘ My deal 
child, then do what I ask : 

‘ Though unable to keep your vow, yet out of regard to this my reciuest 

ileinain hero twelve years, and after that do what ia fitting.’ 

He agreed to do what his mother asked him, and out of 
legard to her request he remained twelve years; he was 
detained twelve years also by the lady superior, twelve 
more by the request of lus teacher, and twelve more by the 
injunction of hie spiritual iireceptor. So ho was detained 

«■ aifitrOtn. Tho Pmkrit ofiuivalunt of ihiH, giyaliha,, is ogpMned 
by ,la.{!obi as ein umgelemter Mmich. 



foiiy-eight years in all. At the entl of this iserioii hi> 
departed, taking leave of all Ipa mijum-iom. Wle-n i;*. 
steiing his mother gave him a p’-ft-tdied Jh> then 

took his way to the court rtf his tinole Ihujilarskii, anrit 
reached the city of Rdketa at night. !J« Miid to hitn^eif. 
‘ I will wait upon the king to-morrow morning Hiiiy;* and 
so he carelessly seated himself to see a play actrtl id night 
in a temple. The king and many otfu-r pf'rtvtns 
present to see the pday, which wits wry inU'rf-fiting. After 
three watches of the night hud pimi-oil nn nctrosa was 
exhausted. Her mother Siiul : ‘Jly child, when laU a little 
difficulty has arisen, why do yon alhnv y<tur lirnhs to 
become relaxed? 


‘ You have sung well, you liavo played well ;* 

After ksiting througli a long do not k- can lew whra the 
dai'hnesa passes away,’ 

When the hermit heard ihw voren n imati’d. In* wiis fillrd 
with the spirit of ranuiieiaiion, and lu* gavo tii,. jiwcllod 
shawl to the actress; tho prince gave u golden hractltf 
studded with jewels; a lady naimd »;HWrjW. who wa:^ rr 
native of that city, gave a impkluco f>f ja’iirla ; tlo' driver of 
the royal elephanl. gave a driving-hook ; the prime minister, 
named Jayasaiidhi, gave a couple of gfddtui hriifelets. All 
the presents taken together wore worth five htkhs. Th« 
king B mind was filled with aslonishmorit. lie uskial Iho 
hermit the cause of so unusual a gift. Ho anaworod ; 

' oomi^not ccmpo(.nrt>, whidi ti*y 

^ darknewi whkh the mn 

^g, this lady is my spiritual preceptor, and toashr-s mv 
the true path; for this reason I gavo her my |ow«lI«d 
Bhawh The king then askod VrikAnto, fihe saia ; • King 
I was pu:nposmg in my mind to murder my huKhami and 
take another, but I also have boon canverW hy h®r ^-aviU: 

foyftl ftlophant the reaw-n 
‘King, I wished to go fo 
a other kingdom, and I was purposing mi the flohi of 

* 1 read vdtliUtiH, for vidiiitut. 



battle to drive on the elephant, and carry you into the 
ondst of your enemies.’ It iiirncd out also that the prince 
'ind the minister were engaged in the same plot to murder 
the king and seize the reins of power, but were converted 
bj the words of the actress. It is said in the Avacyaka 
Hiddhiinta : 

‘You ha%-e sung tune well, you have played it ■well, you have 
dan eed it well, 0 lair one ; 

bince you have miilm’cd through a long night, let not sleep now make 
you careless.’ 

When the king had thus heard the real thoughts of 
them all he tvas pleased ; and seeing the emptiness of the 
world, all of them, and especially the king, were hy the 
preaching of the hermit converted to the happiness of 
stability. The king placed the prince on the throne, and 
took the vows in the presence of the hermit as his spiritual 
preceptor, and, having maintainod a blameless ■walk, went 
to heaven. The hermit Yarohlmdra also went to his 
^ni’itual preceptor, and having confessed his sin and 
promised ameudmont, and once more maintained a lioly 
w'iilk, he acquired unlimiLed knowledge, and eventually 
djmg a death of holy ptsaco,'! ho went to blessedness. 
Hence it follows that : 

A word Hpoken in Bcasou, a gift lu soiwon to living bcingN, 

A whower ill soaiion, nil tliOKo, though but slight, produce fruit by 
the crort'. 

Here ends the story of Yay.obhadra having reference to a 
word spoken in season. 


Virtue is the one thing needful, and not higli birth. 

What is the use of high birth ivithout virtue ? 

Did not sdinc niou and a ij^ueen bom in a royal family, 

Ifirni of si'ul, by praetiHing virtue, go to heaven ’f 

bitii, afraid of ill repute, niiide her body an olTering in the flame ; 

In that tlio flame became like water, thorein was displayed the might 
of her virtue. 

* See note hW in Dr. Ifoernle'H translation of tho ‘ Uvilsaga Dafiao.’ 
^ Dr. Ifeenikt in tho ‘ UvaHUga Dasao’ shows that unDirhUtimritijU 
18 practically a euplumusiu for a death by lueans of starvation. 
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Fire beeomea wftipr, vw-r 'l!> lan'!. 't aaisko li. rb. 

fitftlk of a Itttrnt : , 

Poihon bticomeft noctar, ainl the tr< ticliftf.s* s.irvis iin’ U cii 

becomes a 311c lal ; 

And all otlior danfrirmni tbiiiirs bfriniii- hisrn.U '.<> ; uw 

powby whom' Infbs inrfwfis'-i ihir 

Is, as we have heanl, a iiii>!lity pr<nicJ-«c<- fuius wit*. 

wido-roiiflliiiij? siilcmloiir n! {n^Uiiu-, 

All hail to tlie hmnmrable lady .Inin, h ad' n.- d. 

]yf^’kt3d by b^iaufcv mnd \vh** h* * tsi ^hi ukj-M 

■When her husband was hill.il. ami hi‘v , id* r brotliie I,, r , 

And the pride of the Vidyddham wlm ei.orthcnt t,jr (in 

met with repulse. 


Now, by way of illustration, ftjlbnvs llio story of tim vaiw 

virtttnurt Ttlsidanarokhil. in this 
akd in thin very 

land of Hharalii, in tiie province 
of Avanti, there is a city named tsuduivitnisjuira. In it 
there ruled a lung named Hiuiinuha ; Im had a yontiger 
brother named Yugabahu. YngabAhu’s wife, 'Miidanar^sbiid. 
waa exceedingly beautiful; she was an ardent vtdiiry of iiui 
law of the Jina, virtuous, aUBjiicionsly miirl,t'd, fidi of bh^wi.p'd 
nualitiefi. One day King Muniralha, Um eider ifroUsei, 
having his mind bewildoml by tin* lataidyof Mad-inmeKiui, 
said to himself : ‘I must oldain jie.-ihBfirtinn of tisir wousaii 
liy hook or by crook, through hain«iieM« or uniuipjdnewij. by 
fair or foul play.* Accordingly Kiiig Maniratlsa in Ins 
tenderness gave her flowers, Imlel, droht.«e, onuuiKinta, und 
other things, in order to inclino her mind to ids wtehoa ; 
but Madanarekhd took them all without being corrupted. 
Then the king sent a female inessengur. Hhc wen! and 
said to Madanarekha, ‘My good lady, the king, i>6ing 
attached to your good qualities, sends ycju this meisago 
by me : 


‘ Beoeive me as your husband, and b«cosne tin? qti^pii isf ttiS« ’ 
Then ihe lady, detecting her objart, spake thus Iho mind <jf die 
virtuous : 

■By longing for other women, mtm go to tine depthe 'd IwU, 

Therefore be eontant, 0 king; rollaquiah the wirkod gtiiMphtg «ftfr 
pleasure,’ 

JDhe female messeugsr quickly reported her word- tu t],e kim|. 

* This is identical with the story of Kami in Jacobi’s ‘ AusgewithUe 

Brzahkngsn in Mahlirishtri-’ 



Tile kiiif^ said to bimself : ‘As long as tins Tugal)d,liu is 
alive she will not become *1117 wife; therefore I will take 
steps to destroy Yugabahu, and take her unto me to wife ’ 
Now, one night Madanarekhd dreamed of the moon ; she 
told her husband the next morning. He said : ‘ Princess, 
jour moon will bring us prosperity; you will have a 
sniiling-faced son,’ Then in the third month, owing to her 
pregnant condition, Madanarekhd, had a longing to bestow 
a gift for the purpose of divine worship. Prince Yugabithu 
took care that that longing was satisfied. Then, in the 
season of spring, Y'ugahahu went one day with Madana- 
rekhd. on a pleasure excursion. While looking at the 
festive sports of the townspeople, Yugabahu entered an 
arbour of plantains. But when night came on, King 
Maniratha said to himself: ‘No%v is my opportunity, as 
Yugabahu has retired to rest in the wood at night with a 
vary small retinue.’ Then King Maniratha, taking his 
sword in his hand, said to Yugabahu's gnavds: ‘ Guards, 
•where is niy brother Yugabahu?’ They answered : ‘Sh, 
ho ia sleeping in tlie arbour of plantain leaves.’ The king 
said ; ‘ 1 have come hero out of anxiety, lost some enemy 
might overpower my brother hi this wood.’ 'With these 
words in his mouth the king entered the arbour. Yugii- 
bahu, for liis part, perceiving that the king, his elder 
brother, had come, rose up in a hurry. The king said : 

‘ Como, my dear brother, let us go to tho city ; it is not 
advisable to I'emain here.’ Then Yugabahu bowed before 
the king and prepared to start, saying to himself : ' My 
elder brother is in a special sense my superior ; I must not 
disobey him.’ Then the evil-minded king, disregarding 
the fear of disgrace, smote his brother Yugabilhu with his 
H^vord on the shoukler- Then Madanarekha cried out m 
her horror : ‘ Alas ! an unloiightly act !’ Then the 
soldiers who were near, perceiving that Yugabdhu had 
riiceived a sword-cut, ran to tlio place, exclaiming ; ‘ What 
is this ?' King Maniratha said : " I was so careless that I 
let my sword fall from my hand.’ Thereupon the soldieis, 
understanding the whole proceeding, took the king away to 
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the palace hy force. The fneirt w-ro ronii>njtiU',fU-'4 So 
Yugabtihu’s son t;lmn(lray!ieHfi.' mul hi. ‘ Ahih. 

alas!’ came to the giinh-n wiih simi hii<i In- 

father’s wound bound up am! ail other iteceshun fhittp*' 
done. 

In a moment his vnirn ■stop}'M li : tii- t«>- eb "‘''d : 

Hia 'bodv iioeivnu’ motionloi--*!. lUnl wiaU' fitnii If f-- f»t : 

Madanarcklia, poi-coiviiis: Us.a iwr w,?- ut .leisfhV dour 

Going cloBQ to liiti citf, npiiko ilm- in it “oft ton’i . 

So Madanarekhii, summoning up all her self-corn (ol, 
brought about her husband’s cleAthl'ed recoiudllaUim* with 
ail by uttering the following words : * N'ohle sir. mn't ati» nd 
carefully. This is a time for se!f-|K»ssi'HHion. dn iku iuihil^o 
vain regrets ; the operation of actiun is mighty; wlmtiwn- 
acts a man long ago performud. to him those aru ri-tims : 
an enemy ia merely the inslnmscntrtl caUM’- T'ukr wdh 
you the of virtue ; eondejtin all wiebed din ds ; Is g 

forgiveness of Mends stud fnmnieft, rolatimis imd f^irjun'iu'. . 
heg forgivenesH of those Htiimals that you rvflh» t<-d in \our 
animal hirths, tliOHo inhahilanis of hoil thiii ><di aflUrUsd 
when in hell, and Hiniilarly of those gods that you 
pain to when a god, and of Uioi'i! nunt that y.m injnrod tn 
your human Inrtlis. 

‘ Life, youth, forturio, beiuity, asencintion with dejir mn i. 

Might, all thesQ things aro Hkf> h. wrvu of tli,i sioti jniKir to drinco hi. 
the wind. 

For living beings here, devoured by disvitsc, hirtiu oM aj;e, mu! 
death, 

Save the law revealed by the <Tinti, there ia no other sihclter. 

Mien is the slaughter of enemies, alien corn, wi'alth, and Jto on, 

Alien are relations to the soul; in vain ia the fca>l ht-udd* rtd. 

What wise man would swoon with luixiety about the htsiy, the homo 
of impurities, 

Filled up, as it is, with grease, blood, fiesii, bone. Hver, fu'crs, and 
urine ? 

‘ Have recourse to the urhatH and other holy onoH fur 
refuge ; remember the formula of adoraiion ; avoid tho 

* I have translated drMhand by ‘ rtvcondliatiim uilh ah.' .fiwnhi 
mves ‘content’ as the equivalent of drdhaiui (■ Kalnn Mi'itm." 1(4). 
Weber, in hie ‘ Fragment dar Bha.gavatl,’ seems tu take it as ‘ attain 
meat of the great object of life.’ 
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eighteen causes of evil ;* remember the law of the Jina ; 
think of (fi'fyuga and tlie^ther Jinaa.’ By making this 
suitable composing address to him ivhen dying, she induced 
her beloved to abandon hia animosity against his enemies. 
Then Chandraya^as in his grief began to weep. Madana- 
rekha reflected earnestly : ‘ Alas, ill-fated that I am ! I 
am ruined ! Out on my beauty, since on beholding me 
the mind of even my respected superiors is disturbed ! He 
who slew his own brother for my sake will certainly also 
seize on me, so it is not fitting for me to remain here ; 

‘ So I will #50 to some other realm, and attend to other alTairB, those 
of the next world. 

Otheni’isQ, tins villain will slay my son also.’ 

Having thus deliberated, she left &at place, her son being oppressed 
with grief ; 

And wandormg on in the night towards the eastern q^narter, reached 
a great forest. 

The night camo to an end. 

Alone on the second day, ns the smi was sotting, 

Rho nonrished her life there with forest fruits, and drank water. 

* Then, having 1 ejeetial all lnxur)es,+ wearied with tlio toil of her journey, 

She slept at night, to dispel her fatigue, in a natural arbour of 
phuitahiH, 

The nighli deeuended on the foreBt, Inti through the 
miglit of the formula of adoration, tigers and other living 
cicaturos weni- far away. In the middle of the night she 
gave birth in the arbour of plantains to a son endowed with 
all auspicious marks. At the time of dawn she placed in 
the hand of her son a seal marked with the name of Yuga- 
hahu, and wrapped him up in a jewelled shawl, and then 
went to a lake to wash her clothes. While she was bathing 
in it she was tossed up into the sky by a water- elephant. 
Then, as she was falling from the sky, Queen Madanarekha 
was interoeijted by a Vidyadhara, who was going to the 
island of Nandana. He took her to the Taitailhya moun- 
tain. The queen said to the Vidyadhara ; ‘ Noble sir, in 

* Ron the translagon of the ‘ Sarva-l')ar<,'a«.ft-Baugrftha,' by OowaU 
and Oough, p. f'>2. 

f HfUiHkrit ftilkdrmn. In the covroapondiug ivakrit pafisnire (Jacobi, 
p 4B), wo have adgtlrairt. hlutUam, wliicli Jacobi thinks may moan 
‘ siihercitffr S prise.’ Nakiam, which follows sdMraTn in the Bansknt 
text, should probably be obaagod into hhakUm. 


the night a aon has l>een born to mo, I b'ft Unit son in an 
arboar of plantains, and went fn a lake to wa^h my 
and to bathe; but while I was thus miuaged, a water- 
elephant, seiUng me with the extremity of his trunk, tossed 
me up into the sky. As I wii« falling fh>wn I w.f4 inUr- 
cepted by you. That child will ho killed l?,v Sitsm- wild 
beast, or will naturally die for want of miurisimitmt. ^ Uo 
me a favour; bring the child here, or take (n him.’ 
The Yidyadhaia said: ‘If you accept me ns n htmhnnd. I 
^ill do your bidding.’ The queers said: ‘^Miosire you? 
He answered: ‘On the V!Uta.|hya snouiitinu. in it city 
named Eatnavaha, there was a Yidyadhssrjs, tmmod liliiJii* 
ehiuia; I am his aon, nam&l Maniprabha; niy father 
placed me upon his throne and took a vow ; now that 
hermit is in the island of XaniUt,’vava, having gone therc^ 
to adore the vhaiinm; as I was going to we him 1 Indudd 
you. Moreover, that aon of yours was diacovored in tho 
forest by Padmaratha, King of Mithih't, who had Uvn run 
away with by his horse. He took the hoy and gave him 
his wife Pushpamtila, and she ciw'fiKhed him aa her rtwn 
son, and he is there in comfort. All this 1 have hoard 
from the science named rrajnapti ; now do you adorn my 
royal throne.’ When Madanarekha hoard t hat, sho mid to 
herself; ‘ What device shall I adopt to »hv« my honour 
Then the queen, having reflected in her own tnind, said : 
‘ First cause me to perform the pilgiumago to KandU^vara ; 
afterwards I will do what you say.' Then ihe Vidyadhara 
Maniprabha, pleased with her speech, took her to Nun- 
di 9 vara, and enabled her to worship the everlasting ehmitjaM, 
There Maniprabha and Madanarekha bowed before the 
great hermit Manichdda, and both of them bat down in 
front of him. The hermit, knowing by hi« innigljt the 
behaviour of MadanarekhA, expounded the holy rolijitofn and 
recalled his son Maniprabha to a sense of his duty. Maiii- 
prabha said to MadanarekhA : ' Henceforth yms are my 
sister in the faith, and I am your servant, Iwund to execute 
your orders.’ So Maniprabha was eoaverted. Then 
MadanarekhA asked the hermit for tidings of her aon. He 



related as fellows : " Long ago there were two princes ; 
they died and became god*, One of them fell from his 
position and became King Padmaratha, the other became 
your son. Accoi'dingly King Padmaratha, wdien mn away 
with by his horse, gave your son to his wife Ibishpamala 
on account of his love for him in a former life. King Pad- 
maratha made a great triumphal entry into ]\rithila.’ 
’While the great hermit was saying this, there arrived a 
splendid deity, magnificently adorned, mounted on a 
heavenly chariot, delighting the heart with a charming 
exhibition of singing and dancing on the pari of heavenly 
nymplis. He circumambulated MadanarekhS, three times,* 
and bowed before her, and then did his reverence to the 
hermit and sat in front of him. Then Maniprabha, con- 
sidering that his behaviour was out of place, said : ' If gods 
adopt this line of conduct, to whom can we speak ? Why 
did you pans by a distinguished hermit, who possesses the 
four kinds of knowledge, I and whose conduct is blameless, 
•and bow' first before a more woman?’ But before the god 
could give an answer, the hermit said solemnly : ‘ Bo not 
apeivk BO ; this god docs not doseiwo blame. For King 
Manirutha murdered his brother Yugabahu, because he 
was in lovo with this Madunarekhii ; she made Yugabiihu’s 
peace with all when ho was at the point of death, and he 
became a god in the fifth l>al}>a; for this reason hladana- 
rekha stands in the relation of a religious instructor to this 
god ; whoever establishes another in the true faith is his 
spiritual superior.’ When the hermit had said this, the 
Vidyadhara implored the god’s forgiveness ; then the god 
said to the princess : ‘ Virtuous lady, what can I do to 
please you ?’ The princess said : * To me salvation only 
is pleasing ; nevertheless, take me quickly to Mitliila, there 
1 will behold the face of my son, and afterwards devote 

* Till' prcvaloiKio of tliin praotico in many nations may be proved 
by a rc’ft<reu <’0 to the Indcix to mv tnwiHbitbm of the ‘ Katlia Bant 
Btljiifti'a,’ imdor tiio word ‘ BosinU’ It i« unnocBBsiiry to dilate on the 
iiiiportanct.' of the number tliroo in nil ritos and oorumoniss. 

f In thft ‘ HarvU'Darrana SaiSKi-aha,’ 47, five kinds are mentionod. 
But perliaps the ksiowledge called vuiti is here disregarded. 
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mj'Self to religious works.’ The (who oju'i- 

Yugabahu) then took the princIsiH; to >hthilH. uboro ans tin* 
three kinds of knowledge of Mallifintlm fhal j>rr»duce hajije- 
ness, namely, the knowdedge of his hiriln iho kn<Avloil;;o lij 
how he took the vows, and silwdiUe, unsdio^^od kuowh dm . 
Therefore, in the first place. i!ni tw<s visited iho ih'iitjiui of 
the Arhat, eonsMering them Indy spots. Then thw saw a 
holy woman in a neighbouring nunnery and wor«!n')t|>eil 
her. The holy woman pi-yjiched k) thorn the iruo religion. 
At the end of her instructive mldmt'S Iho gial ssiiil ; ‘ ( onm 
with me, Madanarekha, let imt take you to tin* pakco mid 
show you your son.’ Madanarokhn answoml ; ‘ ’ivisat profit 
is there of natural affection, which is tiso caiiM! of birth? 
The feet of this holy woman are my refuge.* WhuJ? shu 
said this, the god YugaMhu bowetl Ijoforu the Indy lady nud 
returned to heaven, kladanaruklut took tlu* vows ; idu* 
received the name of Huvrata, tinil cninmonrpd a ruurs** of 
severe asceticism. In the meanwhilo, owing to tii« jsottcr 
of her son, all kings ware made tokwlo King l*■^d!n^^rt^!hR; 
Hence they gave her son thu name of Kami. Iking icmimly 
fostered by nurses, ho gradually gi'ew up. tine day, when 
he had become ayoung man, King I’adrnftmtha uuuie Katin 
marry one thousand and eigltt maidens. After wvnui dsi\h 
he put him on the throne, tuttl himaelf destroying by tunuiu 
asceticism the influence of actions, worst tft blushuduosss. 
Kami, subduing all kings, ruled the roitlJit. Kstw, it 
happened that in the very same night in which Jlaniratha 
killed his own brother Yugabahu, ho waa bit, toss' by a 
serpent, and dying of the bite he wont to the fourth Indl. 
Then the ministers placed Chandrayayaa, the hois td 
Yugabahu, on the throne, and he carriwl on the govmn- 
ment. One day the well-bred irayal white eUsphsirst of Nmns, 
named Chaturdantin, tore up the post t« which hv wim 
bound and started for the Vindhya forest. As the iduphnni 
was going along, he was seen by some people near ilui eity 
o£ Sudar^ana, and they told King Chantimyavaa ; tlm kisig 
tamed the elephant and brought him home, and tied Inm 
to an elephant-post. Kami, coming to liear of that, HoJit an 



ambassador to ChaudraYavaa in Hirdaryanapura ; the am- 
baBsador represented tlio nffatter to Chandrayai;as. The 
king said to the ambaBsador ; 

‘ Fortune is not transniittod as a faanil.v bcirlooin, nor is she eontaineil 
in a wi'itten edict ; 

yhe should he won and enjoyed by the sword : the earth is tor the 
cnjoyineiit of heroes.’ 

Having said tbiB, King Chandrayi^as dismissed the am- 
bassador. He went and told the whole story to King Kami, 
who liew into a passion. King Kami with his whole army 
arrived ready for battle at the city of Sudar^'anapura, 
King Chandrayagaa also was going out to meet him, but 
being ivarned by omens and dissuaded by his ministers, he 
barred up the gates of the main street of the city, and 
remained within the city while King Kami invested it. 
Suvrata found out this accumulation of evils, and went 
there to preach to both of thorn and to forbid the war. 
When Kami saw the ascetic lady on tbo hold of battle, he 
^’ose up to meet her, and himsolf sat on the ground. The 
ascetic Buvrata adnionisheil him, and said : ‘ King, whence 
this preparation for battle Empty is the fortune of empiie, 
onjoymontH are terriblo in their results ; therefore turn away 
from iigbt, do not engage in strife. Moreover, w'hat kind 
of a conflict can this bo which is to be waged with yoiu 
own brother?’ King Kami said; ‘Who is my brother?’ 
Suvrata said : ‘ That very Ghandraya^'as is your brother,’ 
and in order to convince him, pointed to the seal and the 
jewelled shawl. Nevertheless, he would not desist from 
war. Then Suvrata went to Chandraya<;as. When he 
saw her, he said to himself : ‘ She is my mother, and also 
a great saint and he worshipped her with great humility. 
He gave her a seat, showing gi’cat devotion, and all the 
umiatoB of his harem honoured her. The king said : 
' Noble lady, why have you begun this terrible penance ?’ 
When the king asked Suvrata this (|ueHtion, she told her 
own history. The king said ; ‘ Well, where is that younger 
brother of luino now?’ The noble lady said : ‘ He is out- 
side the city, the very man who is besieging you.’ Then 



King ChniKlraya<,’as, highly lu-^nt ouiHiihi She 

eriy, and King Kami ivas thdrghh’t] aKn ho fninnl 

that he was his own elder brother, itoih hrolher^ liHs^tesu d 
to meet one another. The elder brother ro-no n|» iind 
embraced Kami, and haul to hhn ; ‘^fy <b'Jir bronn-r, 
since I saw my fathor'H death 1 have liad a b>ai]hng fm- the 
hmgly office, hut I have di-htyed eo long bens, use therr Mas 
no one to hold the reins id govenmii'ut. Now do ymi 
adorn the throne. I will hike a vuw.' Atur o^honing 
King Kami with theso words he anointed him king, tjo 
King Chandraya^-as took a vow, and King Nuini Idawd with 
loyal splendour like the sun. Once on a time King Kami 
contracted a burning fever that lasted for hix mmiths ; i{ 
could not be alleviated byniediciueH, fharni'*. m-apjdiancea ; 
m short, a thousand expedients proved ineffi'Ctunl. Then 
the (tueene themselvw began to pound sandal-vutod for IiIh 
benefit. The tinkling of the inimy hraeidets on ihesr arms 
caused Kami great annoyance- 'fhon by ordor of King 
Kami all the cj^utiens took off thoir bviuu'his' mn* afUir 
another, but eaoh kept one bnu'oh't on her wrist for ginwl 
luck. Then the king nskod; ‘Am the ipiofafi n<> loug[f'r 
pounding sandal-wood, as that Bound is no longer Imani T 
The ministers said ; 

‘ qoasEs, sir, arc once move poiimUtiK wiuljibwwsl ; 

But ths sound is not heaTd, tin tisteh hiw a Holitarv hract-let littf 
hand/ 

Then a light flashed into the king’s As hy many 

bracelets pain was produced, by few braceletb a little relief 
was produced ; and so by this example it wan shown that 
in the solitary state is great pleasure. 

' h this burning frver of mine should emvae, 

Abanaumng all uttiiclimeni, 1 nili bi^roiae a eoliiftry,' 

With these thoughts in his mind. King Kmni went to 
sleep, and in a dream he saw himself mounted on a white 
elephant. The next morning, having boon woke up by tlm 
sound of conchs and drums, the king thought : * Last night 
I had a notable dream.’ While ha was thus reflecting, be 
remembered hie former birth-how in it Im faithfully 
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observed ;i vo'sv, iind became a sod in Ihe prihiafa 
and how be fell fi’om (bat ^(Jbitiou and liecauie King Nami. 
iSo he placed his son im the throne and look a vow. The 
goddess that executes the orders of the Jinai gave him 
the dress of a monk, and he weni out of the city. Indra 
determined to tempt liim. lie put on the appearance of a 
Brahman, and came where he was. He stood before him, 
and spoke as follows: ‘King, show compassion to living 
creatures. This city, withoiit yon, laments for that it is 
deprived of its ruler ; this is not as it should be.’ The 
hermit answered ; ' Jlankind receive the fruit of their own 
individual actions ; so I attend to my own business. What 
is the use of troubling my head about other matters?' 
The Br^.hman said : ‘ The city of Mithila is in flames.’ 
The hermit answered : 

' In i.h« buniins of tlw cit.y of Mithila nothing of mine burns.’ 

The Brahman said ; ‘ Set up a rampart round the city.’ 
\’he hermit said ; ‘ Bound the city of self-control 1 have 
set up the rampart of tpiietism, and mounted on it the 
engine of prudence.’ 

When Indra found that the liermit was no wise in- 
fitionced, though plied with many speeches of this kind, 
he appeared in his true shape, bowed before him, and 
said : 

‘ That family is praised whose virtue is ever undisturbed, 0 hermit, 

And thou who like a lotus-bud shalt never bo defiled witli the amid 
of infatuation.’ 

After the god Indra had praised the hermit in these 
words, and honoured him by circumambulating him three 
times, he fleiv up into the heaven, with his jewelled 
bracelets Hashing. 

Having thus rigidly observed his vow, Nami went to 
blesBedness ; and Madanarekha also, having observed the 

* 'Iho tenth world of tlm gods, diicobi's translation of tho ' Kalpa 
Hutl’l!,,’ p. ?71. 

f Wober (* Uohor das (jatninjaya MlduUmyam,’ p. 4S) informs Uh 
that oftoh Jina has bis ^iasanadovf, or goddess that executes his orders. 



rule of piety tuKl virtue, went to lu'even. Hero tuicls the 
story of Miulanare]{h!l coneenfins peraifsieitn* in \irtue. 


Aseelififiin is tlie net in 'wlwli nil It'f <w 'i'*i * »<■( Sikf ip-i-!' . 

A lu.yrobalan not drifni up liy fu“tiMn, tlwl allfivs tlsc t,J ajrj, 

Now follows an oxamplo liavin;t reftirenof* t** ilic eulsjt-ci 
of aacetieiam. 


In thia very Jlharata there wtia a eity of tlio rntnu? of 

„ luifiuitiainirn. In il tJinro lived a 

SfOUY OF Naoadatta. , , , »• I I • , > 

merchant muntid AaptHchuiKira: he had 
a son named Hitgadatta, 


A modest, ever-activo, irtelli|fent wm. denr to Ins HiIkt nnii snoth! r, 
"Who IS full of merit, and mturnllj' ck \ it, in Iwrn i\v s'pcciiil 
luck. 


Onee on a time that Nagadalia witneseod a ndijriosja 
bration of eight kinds, which somo piotiH man cHiisod jtv k» 
performed in the temple of Um .Hna. Tin* f««i jsaid to hm 
father; ‘Father, 1 also will acijuiro wj'itilh with my own 
arms, and will perform Huch a ctironiony, for ^ 

Who cannot inorcHso the inboriii'd propfriy rif’jpiiud lo Ini fidinr 
and tnUMiutUed by him tii Itis cinldn-n V 
But seldom does a mother Itirtii to a man who wdtlnnsl wi'sthli 
IS himself eulorprisliig. 

Having gone through thoso reflections, ho WHH jurviouti to 
go to a foreign land ; so ho sat flown in the tmtrkot-pliU'o. 
"While he was there, a Brahtnan was ofToring for hab for 
five hundred drachmas the folh}wing r;h,!:(i 

®‘iS,h„2r " 


Nagadatta bought thia qhtka for five hundred drat'hnnm, 
whereat his father Sew into a passion, nnd in his spMo 
scolded him severely. Then Nagmlatia went on a sea- 
voyage with five hmidred ships. The ahips, after sailing 
over the open sea for some day's, foil into the hollow of tho 
snake^encircled mountain. First one ship fell into tho 
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hollow. When Nngfwlaitft went on to the ship, a man 
thoi'e, who wished hi commit suieido by starvation,* was 
restrained by Niiffadatta, who ianght him the lovmida of 
adomtioiu Now, live hundred parrots, who were natives of 
Bnvarnadvipa, were i-esiding in that place ]jy order of their 
king, vSundara, in order to succour others. Wlienevor any- 
one falls into a difficulty, they inform the king, and the 
king tries to devise a method for removing that difficulty. 
Bo one day Nagadatta fastened a letter to the foot of a 
parrot. The king, as soon as he read the stoi'y told in the 
letter, "was unable to eat. He sent a crier with a drum 
round the city. A certain pilot who lived there touchedf 
the drum, and said ; ‘ I will, by means of an artifice, drive 
the ships out of the hollow of the snake-encireled 
mountain into the open aead The king gave him, by way 
of hire for his services, a lakh of gold pieces. The pilot 
embarked on a ship and went to the opening of the hole 
in the snalco-en circled mountain, and said in NiigaJatte : 
4 If one of you will do a daring deed, Ure ships will come 
out.’ Nagadatta said to the old pilot : ‘ "Wlnit is iho nature 
of tho daring deed ?’ Tlie pilot replied ; ‘ On the top of 
Ibis mountain Uiavo is, in a palaco of procions stonoe, an 
imago of the lord Nomi, mado out of a sapphire. In that 
palace are gongs of iiof groat si'/o. If anyono climbs up 
this banyan-troo and sounds the gongs, crorec of l>h<'inmia 
hirds§ will fly up, terrified by the sound of tho gongs ; the 
wind produced by the fanning of their wings will make the 
ships proceed on their way.’ When the pilot said this, 
Ntigadatta said : ' I will give a lakh of gold pieces to who- 

* 1 havp j^ligijcly altered tba order of the tvorde in tiie oric:inal. 

f Chkitiiiah. The word is properly rW/fwOii/, as Dr. Hoernlo points 
ojtt. ] t eotriifs fi’oai ^'Ithivcu - - ni>ri<;atu — Honioelijuiflrtt’s ‘ U-riiuunar ’ 
(rrl. iv. 1 h 2. 1 owe this reference to 3>f. Hoornle. 

I if tlio wonl ‘ no ’ wore omitted tlw sojigo woiiH he improved. 

^ Ihtr pmvrmons lurdis son the note on p. 22] td iPo tirst volume of 
m,v iranslrttion of tlw ‘ Kathd Siirit Hiigara,' and the ailflitional note on 
p, fCM) of vol. in Bomo HlnpH are released in this way in tlm ‘ yatrim- 
laya MiUtAfJuyani,' fBeo p. ill.) The ‘ ratranjaya ’ story ia probably 
('tttinectrd willi tho first part of iVr iivhlritr (JCadon, ‘ Untor 

(h*ii tflivi'nbaumon,’ p. ,107). The jewel 'collector is abandoned in 
indli stonea, in tlao Jndian in a pit, in tho iiuropean on a niouataia- 



ever tliew;’ but, throu>?b hat of *kwth, no onr i^onb! 
{;o there. Then Nagadattn, wMjing to k hi- Mlmv. 
creatures, Iming a hero of unpaMlieUii ir.tslu'sty. rliinJM-.l 
up on. a branch of the iHiiiyjuj, nitsm" hs.'^ ^'^'4 ttiitn. 
He repaired to the tmnple of ihc lord .md, oflor 

worshipping Ihm, sounded the j'onnt*- dlmir i-oiind uotde 
all the hhinohja birds lly up, and the f-uudog .d !l*»nF 
wings caused theshijis to start, lisosi liaiiUig 

of himself acquired inward petico,''’ detonnined* nsi an 
eight days’ course of seibniorLificntiim. At this nsomeiU a 
wandering hermit arrived tu convert the oiitorH of Inswan 
flesh. N^adfttta prostrated himscdf In-fure the hornut 
with great devotion, and said : * llevi.'roud sir. givo jno a 
vow of starvation.’ The hermit said : * You Isavn .still 
some relies of action that must have enjnynueii fur llndr 
fruit.’ Then the hermit convened the Vidyadham. ! and 
forbade the eating of human tkal!, and tiow' up into thn 
air. The VidjMhara gave hia own dunglitrc to Magadas la, 
and Kfbgadattft married her. 'f im VidyHilhara gave Nagif 
datta ecitoces, spoils, potent herbs, wonlth, gold, jowolH, 
and other things to his heart's desins and preparing an 
air-going chariot, himself placed Nagadatta in it, and aont 
him home, ’When Nhgadatta was thus ronnitod to hm 
father and mother, he lieard the good ncwsli that Ida ships 
had arrived. Then NagadatlH had a leniplo of the Jinn 
built ; he set up in it an imago of the Jina, ami he went 
three times a day to the tomple that ho had bad made. 
There he pcffitaaed worship to the imago of tlio .Tina, and 
did other' wtooaa acts. Here ends the story of Nfigadulta 
having referee to the eight-day ceremony. 

Kow feOows the story of the great hermit Sanatkamara, 
having reference to ascetic mortification : 

* , B®e note 81 in Dr. lloernk'a tmnsktimi of flip 

‘ uvlLsa|al>«Wto,* 

t Tlufl word panmlly means ^ fojwkdP 

1 It IS dwtfWit fcaro must be % lattuta ftomew’hmo Th® VEiT>rt. 

kr the first Qtts f ’ 
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Mill f>I liharnta, in the district of tha Eurns, 
is a city named Hastinaga- 
pura. In it lived a Iting 
named A^ystsena. Hin -wifeH jiamo was Sahadevi', One 
day thdrii was horn to them a very Itandsome sou named 
Banatfeuiniira, wiiose birth was announced by fourteen 
dreams. A young Ilajput of the name of Mahendrasiinlia, 
the son of Harariftja, was a great friend of his. In course 
of time Hanatkumara learned all the accompHshiiieuts. 
One day, whou he was entering upon the period of early 
manhood, t>anatkuraara went to the wood at the time of 
the spring festival f to amuse himself with his friend. At 
that festival Sairatkumara beheld all kinds of interesting 
sights, Ihen a certain owmer of horses presented the 
prince with a splendid horse. The prince mounted that 
horse. The horse ran away with the prince and carried 
him a long distance. The king proceeded in search of his 
son, hut, though he looked for Sanatkumiiva, he did not 
•find him. Then the fathoi- of Mahendrasimha asked King 
Ac'Vasona to desist from tho search, and krahendrasimha 
himself went to look for his friend. lie roamed ahoxit in 
a groat forest for a year. Then one day he heard the cry 
of ^draRCUit and smelled the perfume of lotuses. He also 
heard a melodious sound. Going forwards, he beheld a 
lake, and in a bower of idantaina near that lake he saw 
Sanatkumara recreating himself, followed about by crowds 
of ladies, and he heard the following laudatory verse being 
recited by a bard : 

Victory to thee, the fortunate Sanatkmnara, fained in the three 
'PV’orlds, 

Tho uiatohless je-wol of the land of the Kurus, the son of lung 
A(;va 80 ny: ! 

When Mahoiidraeiinha heard this verse being recited, he 
said to himself, ‘ (jndonbtedly Prince Banatkumara is in 
front of ino.’ On looking m front of him carefully, he 


* This is idonuenl ■with tho aoeond story hr Jaeobi'ft ‘ Ausgewiihltf 
I';ri!fililungon in Malidriishtn'.’ 

t This appenra to correspond exactly to tho May osreinonieK of duj 
micettors. B«e Cha-ucer’s ‘ Ehc^it'e XMe ' 175 IHV tod £S1JSA54. 



recognised the prince. Miiljrinlmhiijiha nnsiU- % ps'sf.nfnd 
bo-\v, and went to meet t!u' iMflucn 1hnr Wj!^ yroiS j«i\ 
on both sides, and MnitcndruMjpha vvna f<‘fi!.'o4 wi!h tin 
utmost attention. Tlio prince hititi ; ‘ Ii*<w uje ns.^ fft»hn 
and mother'?’ His friend said; ‘ They are %( r% ini!ia)ijn. 
but tell me your own adventure.-.’ Tiio princ*- .aid ; * Mi, 
wife, by name Yakulainuti. i^ citinitii.: ; Au bnowii tin 
whole story by luoanH of the rrajiuspli M'icn.'c. .usd 
w-ill relate to you all my advent urcN.' Mhm; tin- jirinn 
had said this, he went to sk^.p.* Vaknianost! wtid : ' /uHton. 
Mahendrasimha. dVhon the prince wa^ run away with 
bis horse, he was carried into a }.;rfiit forest ; on tin’ t-ucr-jid 
day the horse was still galloping m fast ftf- wlu-n la Hissnuil. 
on the third day tho borac was cxinuistod wiilj Inings-r isnd 
thirst, and, lolling out its tongm*, hdl iluwn. Tlii. prsma 
got off. Then the hmw died. Huiialkunnut!, fnr hi- pail, 
with his eyes wildly rolling for want of waJor, h II 
on the ground. Tiion a eovtam ^akeiu} iji.it hn-fj in tJa 
wood sprinkled liira with watw. k» tbui ho iv.-snrtrd cun-^ 
Bciousneas. tVbori tho prince came to liiniscU. la- »f!ud 
‘'Yaksba, whore is Hiich cold wa(<-r to ho fonud?" The 
Yaksha said: “It ia found in tho Mamtaa laKo.” Thi» 
prince said : If 1 can hatlie there, all the lu'jil of mii 
body will depart.” The Yaksha took him to the Mdita-sit 
lake, and there bo bathed and drank wati-r; Imt whih- ho 
was sitting on the shore of the lake ho waa w-rn l.y tiio 
Yaksha Asita, who was his eneiuy in a lornior birih. Si) ii 
fight took place between the prince and the Vakhhst.* M 
this point Mahendrasimha asked: '\Vhat was the cauw nf 
the enmity between the prince and tlte Yakhlm o’ Vaknl i- 
rnati said ; ‘ I will tell you the cause of the enmit v, 

‘In a former period there was a king of the ttfuno of 

The Pkkyious Bihthh op Vikramftya(.at< in the city uf 

SanatkumAea. AND TM Iakphx. ^’^*'«s«5ianapura ! ho had i*\o 

hundred wives. In the sanio 
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eity lived a merchant of the ^lamo of Nagadatta ; he had a 
wife named Yi3hnu9ri, who was exceedingly beautiful- 
One day%ie king saw Vishnufri as he waa walking in the 
palace gardens. As his heart was fascinated with her 
])eauty, he took possession of her, and introduced her into 
his harem. Nagadafcta remained afflicted at being deprived 
of his wife, while the king, who had gained all he wished, 
passed his days in satisfaction. But one day the rest of 
the king's wives, being jealous of Vishnu^ri, managed to 
kill her by means of sorcery. The king was exceedingly 
afflicted. He would not permit them to perform funeral 
rites with her body. But the chief men of the state, 
without the king’s knowledge, oast the body of Vishiiu^ri 
outside the city. The king continued to abstain from 
eating and drinking, and all other bodily refreshments. 
The chief men of the city, hearing of the king’s abstinence, 
took him on the third day to the park outside the city, and 
showed him Vishiiuyri, When the king saw the evil- 
smelling body, ho was filled with a spirit of renunciation, 
and took a vow. Having performed severe aseetieiam, he 
was horn again in the third w'orld of tho gods- After the 
allotted jjoriod there was accomplished, ho foil from it, and 
was born again in the city of Ihatnapura as a merchant, of 
the name of Jinavarman. In the meanwhile, Nitgadatta 
died from sorrow for the loss of his wife, and other ills, 
and was born in the city of Siiphapura as the Brahman 
Agni 9 arman. After the lapse of some time, the Brahman 
Agni 9 arman took upon him the vow of a wandering mendi- 
cant with three staves,* and in the course of his ascetic 
tour he reached the city of Eajagriha. There he w'as 
invited by King Naraviihana to break his fast. It happened 
that at that very time the merchant Jinavarman came there, 
and was seen by that three-staved ascetic. He remembered 
his enmity in a former life, and said this to the king: " Sir, 
if I may be allowed to eat a pudding of rice and milk in a 

* Profeasor Lenmann, in ‘Dio Bharata-Sago,’ p. 66, obsorfSB that 
the iridatnlin Ih a Brithman monk, 0£ ocnirse iho three bamboo staves 
were tied togothor. 
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copper vesflol on the buck nf fin's ni« rcbanf. 1 will br<-‘ib luv 
fast, but not oilimviHC.'’ Thr-*kiti£? tbat 

bedono. AUtlieakin of tbo w-Ti'hnni\ book mnio a\i.iv, but 
he bore patiently timt fruit (sf lii.^ in h li ssuf r hb-, 

He worshipixsl ilio riioitim, und Scuoun*''! unr 3 !i.*j:Ui on 
the top of u lofty inouniitin in ibr hfutui *000 jtic-ttn*. 
eating notliing; tlnn h« duii, rocnni’ib d mtl* oil, and 
was bom as Indra in tlio Siiudhanu.s Morld. Tin* thsu 
staved ascetic also died, and \v,is b-<’-(i \iriiv,Mm, ibe 
elephant on which Iiulra rides. He tli<u fell fs-sun fhiit 


position, and after various HmwuHive lusiiisa! birib", owing 
to the darkness of his ignorajsi'e, he w,’,s born hh ih* 
Yaksha Asita, India, too, full fr*>m bis hiatuoi, and 
born aa the Emperor Hanalkiinnira. in the ctl.v of Ho^siiut. 
gapuva. Be aasured that this is tin- r’anse of their jounity, 
Xhen a great combat t(K>K plaet^ betneiui ihe taK^ha and 


the prince. The princo, i«'ing a nkilful bos«r, !.iri!(*k ihu 
Ttakaha with Ins fast, but as tbo \akshit wj*'* nuuuirtul, In 
could not die, but ho fled. Th(> Viviyadburaf* iduiwi rt^fl 
down a ram of flowers on tho princi*. Thun Hajjatkijimirfs, 
proceeding further, behold eight. daugbt,<*rs of tbo Visita- 
dhara Manavega. Manavega J«s.tnw»"d ihetn mt him ; tho 
prince married them. After luurryiug them, he went to 
rest with tho marriage bracelet un. Being sMjnewbat 
wakeful [he heard a plaintive souml*]; 0,1 going forward 
after hearing that plaintive Bound, ho saw a puluvi on the 
Ratna9rmga mountain. Hearing the sorrowful lainMiifalion 

Ju ^ ^hore, and cnuquoring 

the Vidyadharas by his might, ho married a iK-’autifu! lad> 
named Sunand^ and he also married her sister, cailoil 
Sandhy^ya.t He conquered the Viclytidhara Vnjravoga, 

^ maidens. And after this, at the 

tame of battle, a discus waa produced.’ 


While Vukulamati waa saying all this, the pthm mh 

* The^ words are iMertad to nmka soiifia 
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up. Then he went, Avith a large retinue, to the TaitcwPryci 
mountain ; and thence, at the request of his friend, to 
H'lstinagapura. Here follows the description, in detail, of 
his entry.* , He was I’eunited to his parents, he ohtaiued 
the nine keasures, and ho conquered the six divisions of 
India. Now, about this time, it happened that a god 
named Sangamaka came from the heaven of I^aua to the 
court of Indra, the lord of Saudliarma, and illuminated 
the whole court with his brightness. The gods asked this 
question : ‘ Is there any other god Avhose brightness is 
equal to that of this deity ?’ I Indra replied : ‘ Sanat- 
kumara, in Hastimigapura, who Avears a human form, 
possesses eijual brightness. Then tAA’o gods went secretly, 
disguised as aged Brahmans, to the court of the emperor 
to investigate the truth. The emperor asked them : ‘ Who 
are you, and whence did you come here?’ They said : ‘ We 
have come to behold your beauty.’ The Emperor Sanat- 
kuinara said : ’ At present my body is smeared Avith oil, 
and there is no beauty in it. You must como Avhpn I give 
audience.' The gods Avent away, and came hack when the 
omporor hiwl bathed, and Avas sitting on his throne. When 
they saAv his beauty, thoir faces hocame black. The eiupovor 
said : ‘ What is the moaning of your faces boconiiiig black 
like this ?’ They said : ‘ We foresee the decay of yom 
hoauiy.’ The emperor said : ‘ How do you know ?’ They 
said : ‘ By the power of our divinity.’ Then the two gods 
appeared in their real form, and, after praising him, went 
to their own place. The king felt a longing to renounce 
the Avorld, and said to himself : ‘ Beauty, youth, and other 
things of the kind vanish in an instant ; bo AAdiat profit is 
there of this royal dignity, which is the cause of sin ?’ 
After going through these reflections, he took a vow in 
tho preseneo of the spiritual teacher Vinayandhara, and, 

*■ Jain writprH froquontly refer tlieir readers to a common form, 
inatsaA of ropoatinp; tedious details. 

t This confusion between beauty and brightness is common in 
Hindu atory-books. It ia also found in European mythology. Woo my 
translation of tho * Ivatltt Sarit fiagaTO,’ vol, ii., p. 163, note. Wee also 
the third note on the first of Miss Stokes’s ‘ Indian Fairy Tales.’ 



having boaome a yprfijclly-iisstrsu’Uti monk, bo rf-ainod 
about inaccordimco with the htombvrft «>! siuHnmy vo;vuv5ns.* * * § 

After performing thfi abHtinoiif’c of tho MJitJi ujonl,^ mi.J of 

the eighth day,t he wun<b-iv(l ateinf to uM-un loni, and 
once ha was preeeiited, ihrrmgh an omw, wUU tuillri and 
rice. That bad food gave hini AoVi’ii fliwaw-r. -dry itoh. 
fever, asthma, cough, and rfoe-eonipb'yioji.t pain in the 
eyes, and pain in the stomach. AU thcM- K'Wn disoan's 
were very severe. For seven Innidrrd ytaia tiu' kingly 
hermit bore the torture of thfeo at-voti disouM's, ami did 
not use any reinediea agaiuat ihein. (hu* duv lie, wii» 
praised by Indra before all his court. At'oordingly, two 
gods assumed the form of physitnans, anti cause lo at the 
hermit. They boweil I«!for<! the ntval totgi-, and niid : 
'We are physfoianH that heal the body.’ Tlu* In runt said , 
‘I do not try to get my extenml disoma’'.“ brabnl, Inst tlm 
diseases of my internal part.' The phytiieiam^ said : ‘ U<« 
know nothing about that ; [wo only heal t!u“i>iHh],' Tip 
hermit uaid ‘ 1 also know how to cure that ■/ and ruhhinu 
with hie spittle a finger that had fallen await, ho realored if 
The gods praised Inm, aial r«*turm‘d to tlu-ir juvu pbiem 
After completing such self-mortitkAtimi, Um ivtyai hernnl 
went to the third heaven of the gtala. IhTti oucIk tije 
story of the royal hermit Hiuuitkuuiara, having ri'fcnnu't* In 
mortification. 

Then follows, byway of illuslvaiion, t.ho stury of Aniara- 
ehandra, having reference to meditaiion. 

Meditation is the purifier of the wbolf world ; 

It will be found to dcatroy tlio eericn of BiiorcF' n*- l)!rib^; 

Meditation is indeed dear to the wi^e. 

Consuming the aggregate of all e\ i!. 


* TMa seams to bo the ekvonth HUiutiud. Mee hr 
’ Uv&aagft Pna&i),’ appendix iii., p. 4iJ. 

t Dr. Hoernle shows that this lueanf. fasting for fw*.* iU% « and a iiftJf 
at a time Dv^,aaga D agio,' note I4n. 

See Dr. Hoorole s translation of the * Cvatisga aitof’ti'h’i 

iiisf p, o9. 

§ Annaruchi in the flanskrit, .Taeobi'a rrAbrit({l\'eB 

(I 1 have insertsil the words in brackets, as lijey sveni to Iw mpun d 
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TJiere never was, and there never •will be, a female messenger equal 
to meditation, ^ 

For F.h0 brings about a union between men and immortal nymphs. 

In this very land of Bharata is a city named Batnapura, 
„ and in it a king named Sura- 

STORY of FEINCK AmAEACHAKBKA. 1 111- 1 

aundara ruled Ins people 

justly. 

Ill this city sticks were connected only with umbrellas, imprisoningfa 
with iiB/ir, and slaying of men was heard of only in chess ; 

Holes wore picked in necklaces only ; and hands paid the tribute of 
pressure only in marriage.* 

So may the policy he described that prevailed in 
that city. The king had a wife named Vilaaavati, and a 
son named Prince Amaraehandra, foretold by auspicious 
dreams. When he was twelve years old he was versed in 
the seventy-two accomplishments. One night, when Prince 
Amaraehandra was reposing in his bed, he heard a plaintive 
sound of lamentation: ‘Is there on the earth a man of 
Kshatriya lineage etidowod with great courage? Is the 
earth beroft of heroes, that no one rescues me, though 
hoai'ing such loud lamentation ?’ Prince Amaraehandra, 
though jrodding in drowsy sleep, when he heard tho sound, 
like a bold Kshatriya, took his sword in his hand, and with 
a lightning-like bound si'rang out of the castle and reached 
the open forest. Proceeding onward in the direction from 
which the sound came, he saw a man liolding a woman by 
her braided lock and threatening her with a drawn sword. 
The prince called out to the man : ‘ You wicked and 
infamous ruffian ! place yourself in front of me. Bo you 
think to escape while thus attempting to kill this woman 
now that I have come ? Let the helpless woman go, and 
fight W'ith me.’ The Yidyadhara said : ‘ You boy prince, 
white and tender, with mouth full of milk, do not presume 
to brave mo. You will get no sweetmeats here. Go back; 
you are excoodiug presumptuous.’ The prince answered 

* Tho whole pasHago in an edahorato pun. ‘ Stick ' is also ‘ puniah 
inoiit ’ aud ‘ the proBSuro of hauda ' moauti also ‘ oppressive taxes ’ 
Tho other puns are obvious from the kanslation. 
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you. luuat construct a pavilion for the Svaj^amvara ; the 
man who x>leaBOfi her when^ahe sees him must be her 
liuaband,” Then I was sent here by the king. Kow, send 
Prince Amaj-achaiiclra.’ Aeeorclingly the prince was seal, 
and was conducted into the middle of the city with great 
Ijoniin Then, on the day of the Svayamvara , all the 
pi'inces, sidendidly arrayed, sat down on elevated plat- 
tonus ; Jayagi-i entered, having adorned herself magnifi- 
cently, accompanied by the female warder. She passed by 
all the other princes, and threw the garland of selection 
upon the neck of Amarachandra. The princes said: 

‘ Prince Amarachandra, you must meet ua before you 
celebrate 'jour marriage.’ When the prince heard this, 
he said to himself ; ^ I will first test the love or aversion 
of the charmer for whom all this effort is being made, 
for 

‘ A lovinff lady os life, liut ono fall ol liarc tabes it away ; 

Wiiolhi'f there bo lovo oi' hate, a lover is apt to move auger in a 
^ woijjaii, 

Moreover, it has been hauI : 

' lliK awn ([HOou* killed Viduratha with a weapon eoHooalod in her 
bi’iiid. 

And an aUi'iiatnd wifo killed tho King of Uonarow with m auklot 
dipped in iJoiHon.' 

The princo accordingly deliberated with his friend the 
mhiistcr, and spread tlie false rumour that he had a head- 
ache; then he employod his power of entering another 
body; the story went about that the prince v,as dead. 
When the princess heard this report she demanded fire- 
wood for her fxmeral-pyre ; and did not desist, though her 
father and all the people and tlie princes did their liest to 
diHBuado her. ! Tho princes asserted that Prince Amara- 
ehandra died of the fear vvhieh their threat had produced. 

* Hr. t'itovdward Hall, iu Uia inteocluction. to tho ‘ VAKnvadattA 
of Hciiandiiw,’ itsfin'i'm ua that titia (lupcii's naino wtia Kiiiifamali. ^ It 
ia rtifaiwd t« in lim ‘ KitiwiUtt of Kiimauclaki,’ vii. 54, ami by ‘Kulhika 
oil Mams,’ vii. 15S, but no furtlwr dotiiila arc givon. 

f Por a aijiiilar tost soa my tmiiBltitioii ol the * KatlA isarit Bagara,’ 
vol. it., p. J‘2. 
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The pvincesa <kesse<l ht'wlf m ivliO*', 5in<f. luoinitr*! .tn ji 
horee, approached iho ]tyr''^whieb liiol l*n o ni.tfk* fo! 
Amarachimdra. Then tlw* iiiiniater Miid ; * Use princes 
assert that Amamchandra died fnnti U<>n- nf iluou : innv 
in the fam% of our wjverwixn-- « ri pirach liKe ilnn nsakos 
even the doad live again.’ Tint princes r.vid ; ' If .ven have 
the power, bestow life on I’riza-c Ainanudiandrii.' Jtitnzo- 
diately after this speech the prince rocnvcrisl hfu hy tneans 
of his previously acquired ^siwer. Tltc ^wizrccs wid to Uiui: 
'Engage in combat before you cchbiuti' yom* marriugo, 
otherwise it will not be permitted.’ Ifiiviizg tnuth' hitimdf 
ready to battlSj the pnineo, by the virtue t>{ his m-i'kluc^t, 
conquered his enemies. Then AiruirucljinKini eclchrutcd 
his marriage, and returnoii to his own city, which he 
entered with great pomp. 

In the meanwhile the Joyful occiosion was Itoiug c<'b - 
brated hy Ring HuTidara with a danco of tnarioi«‘tu*« ; sv 
puppet was dancing there on a hanil«H>, Al tlnn njouu nt a 
wandering hermit came Hying through th» air, ib' nn, 
proved the occasion in ihoso wordhi * King, look at Ihe 
puppet-show in your inner self; why dft you gajtc on an 
external puppet-show V For this continuance* of yours m 
the stage ; your groat utvnw in th« batubtHt ; the four 
migralioufif of the soul are tho four pupimt^; ih<’ four sins 
are the pegs, being anger, pride, dolUHiun, and aMu-ieo; 
the eiglit actions are tho drums; huimm fonns aro tho 
attendants that tiro the puppets; this intulligoncaf is tho 
master of the puppet-show.* AVhon King Hmuhtra had m 
these words been instructed by tljo wandering horiiht, lie 
placed the prince on the throne and took a vow. Aiinira- 
chandra with hia consort Jayayri pwforratai tho rmmiions 
of royalty. Now, tho king was a stave to hii* pasHions. 
One day the king saw a man in .layaij'ri’a paluco. Jlavtitg 
been called by the prince, he entertMl hia hall of audUmeu 

of tba 'Karv* li»v,.Riiiv ^rtUgraUR,' 

" So’ ^ tiibaUitauts^ c,f Iwll. 
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to set hia gaards in readiness, and then he saw the very 
some man seated on the ]j;oyal throne, and he exactly 
resembled the king himself. * The king left the city and 
went into the open country. In the meanwhile a minister 
named Kuruchandra was sent with a sword to kill the man. 
When the minister saw him he was astonished. He said : 

‘ Who are you ?’ The man answered : ‘ I am King 
Amarachandra.’ The minister questioned him alrout all 
the secrets of the government. He told them all. Then 
the two were made to undergo an ordeal. They both 
passed it successfully. The god, by virtue of his divine 
influence, made the king forget his power of entering 
another body. The king was banished by the minister, 
and went to a foreign land. He went up a mountain to 
commit suicide. He began to recite his wishes for the 
nest birth. At that moment a hermit in a statuesquo 
posture in a cave, foreseeing his future birth, said with a 
loud voice : ‘ King, do }iot act rashly.’ W’hon the king 
jjjcard this he was astonished, and went and worshipped 
tho Imrmit. The lionnit said : ' King, why aro you 
lesolved on renunciation?’ The king said: ‘Holy sir, 
what is tlu! cuuiso of my being driven from my throne? 
The birmit saui ; ‘ King, in a fonnor ag(‘, in llin city of 
Meghapura, tlu'r(i was a king named Megluiralha. Ho liad 
a miiiiste.r named IViyankara, and a diBbursing ofHcer 
named q'ulthankara. Priyaiikara was exceedingly correct 
in his conduct and discreet. One day ho took a v(nv that 
he would restrict himself to a certain space at niglit. His 
vow was that he would not go to the d<ior <vf Iur house at 
mght. In the meanwhile the king sent to summon the 
minister. The minister declined to go. The Idng flaw 
into a passion, and paid that if he ■would not come ho must 
give up tlui seal. Ho gave up the seal Hooner than break 
hiH vow. d’ho king said to tj'ubhanltani ; Yiut imist take 
it.” Ho answered: “No, indood. In yemr majenty's Horvice 
inw cannot, t‘Veu by the HacHflec of one's body, miumgo to 

* A rs'niiirlvji.l>lv ‘diuiliu- incub'iit will Imj found in LnnKh'Hnw's ‘King 
Ifoberti (if 
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obtain a coHplrt of ffkfjtjh'ih* tinit* tn t|4;Vif54' to orn*'H roligii'UR 
duties. So u'lmt profit is thorn of llijs royitl MTVioo'?'* Tht? 
Icmg in hia doajHmfkoH’y aaid : *‘ 'I'hoii, ^nhat hui I to do?” 
The mimster Baid : tlu* oool unoin t** Ikiyun* 

kara uilh every mark of n'Sjn'ct." The Idsu; went jo llm 
miniater'a hoaao and t?oni'iiia{<d Jn'fn, TJio t«(> nniii‘'{"<'rji 
"began to eniertaiu a hlrong mutual rvoard. kinaUy tb.ry 
both took a tow. 4,'nbhaiikaru «u’d to iViviinkans ; “At 
the favourable mouu'iit y«m jnuat adttii-ni.^'h mo." I’riyan* 
kara conBented. Then tlu-y hot!\ wont iti lioiivt n. Hero ia 
the god, the bouI of Priyankara, that oiour-ed you to ho 
banished from your kiugdmn, and you lii’o the roul irf 
tjubhankiira, Amarachandra by iimno.' 

Thereupo}! that god ai>[H*arfti ist vihihii forte in the 
very place where iluy' w'eiv. The god ,Jitid : ' i nnno to 
admoniBh you: you muh) tml ontorUun mifavourahh* 
thoughts with regard to tho i|urou.* 'i'ho fnnn^^ that 
appeared wore aHsuiiu'd hy mo.* ^Vht'»s tiu- king hum*! 
this, recollection of his foniu-v hirlh aru^e in hiw nsiml’* 
The god dismihwtd tho king to his plaoto Atituruehataha 
also, having ofitahhBhed his wvn is\ hin kitigdtun, and 
observed his vow faithfully, ohUiitied Kalvalf<au lit re »''n<la 
the story of Amarachandra Itaviitg riTf'riUii’e to tnoilttation. 

People who offer worship to tho tjughty .tma wuh uubfiskr'ii full 
dry grain, 

Obtain an unbroken aerica of pIoiwuroK, 

As a couple of parrots perforimng worahip to tho Jsna with dn, 
grain 

Obtaineii unbroken cverlaating happide*tn. 

Here follows the story of the couple of parrots, having 
. Sroav ov rnia CouutB ov Parrots, 

of whole grain, 1 

In this vary land of Bharata is a city named Biddha- 
pura. In a park outside the city is a nhmt^a saensd to the 

* Some 6a,y tbati a pifuifiku is twent.V'fo’cw muuito ; snnw ?*nnM(tev a 
S' rnttfoirifl, or forty-eight loiniites.^-Monbr WlUiimt#, a. ^ . 

T rhia tranelation is eoujoctnrftl, 

$ In the text there ia an explanatory note on tlm &l>ov« whirb 
i nave omitted. 
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first Jina of the presont yiitia ; hi front of that temiile of 
the Jhia is a great fragrant mango-tree. In it dwelt a 
couple oi parrots. Now, once on n time the hen-parrot 
said to her mate ; ‘ Parrot, you must hring a head of rice 
horn the rice- held; I am suffering from a longing for it.’ 
The eock-parrot anawered : ‘ My dear, this field helouge to 
King (/rikaiita ; if anyone takes a head of rice from this 
field, the king takes his head from him.’ AYhen tlie hen- 
parrot hoard this, she said ; ‘ Husband, there is no male in 
tlie world such a coward as yon. You wish to see your 
w'ife die before your eyes in order to save .your oivn life.’ 
When the coek-parrot had heard this speech of the hen- 
parrot, he felt absolutely regardlees of his own life, and 
brought some heads of rice from the rice-field. In this 
way ho went on continually bringing heads of rice for his 
beloved before the very eyes of the keepers of the field. 
Tbon one day the king came to that field, and saw that in 
one part of it the rice had been devoured by buds, llo 
Hiiid to the keepers of tile field : ‘ IIow comes il> pray, that 
the field luui been spoiled by birdsV* Then tho keopers of 
iiho hold answered ; ‘ King, a eeviain cock-parrot is for over 
carrying off hoads of vice ; though wo are on the look-out 
for him, bo oficupes like a Thou flio Iving, being 

angry, said : ^ You must not neoaes and catch that parrot, 
and bring him before mo, in order that I may put him to 
death like a thief,’ Accordingly, one day thoBe mon, in 
iwcordanee w ith tho king’s order, entrapped in a noOBO and 
caught tho cook-parrot; then they went with him to the 
king. Then the hen-parrot came after the coek-parrot 
lamenting. In the meHnwhlle tlK>so men produced the 
eoek-parrot before the king, sajdng : ’ Your majesty, here 
is that very cock-parrot that spoiled the riec-fiidd.' The 
king drew his sivord and preiiarod to kill him. Thereupon 
his wife, the hon-parrot, threw herself botwcon the king 
and tho cock-pamii, and said to the king : ‘ My lord, do 
not kill this Imshand of mino, tho king of birds, that saved 
my lift), but let him go free. This husband of mine 
counted his life but as straw to save mine ; I, king, had a 
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longing for your rieo, on<l h{t if,' ^V1^r■n ilio liijjg 

he&i'd that he laughed, and raid fo the parr<tt ; ‘ 
yoa are said to he a wise hinl. Ihnv iio ^voti ?'h<<w youj 
wisdom by throwing away yo«r li!{‘ fisrtho Kike id a ff-mak-i'?’ 
Then the hen-parrot aaid: * My hint, a hnsvi- man dih- 
regards mother, father, and other reiatitfiiK. and ahandoiis 
his life lor the Kaho of hia consort, aa ymi, king, once on a 
time abandoned your life for the sake of h'ndevj, 8o 
wherein is this cock-parrot to Idann*?' Tin- king was 
astonished at her speech, and vosed. and said to hhnseif* 
‘How does this hen-parrot know my history'/' He then 
said to her; ‘Tell me, hen-purrof, how earn/* you to 
me as an illustraiion ? Tell me th*- whole, story ; I feel 
gieat curiosity about it.’ The hen-parrot said : ‘ My lord, 
long ago in your city there was a witch ; she wan full of 
many tricks and treacherioK, and ynnr wife paid her nrnch 
attention, Ono day your wife lyudevi nnuh; Uiis rt quest to 
the witch : “ My good woman, I have become the nront 
unfortunate of all the rpieoHR, »* do yon in-hunv un mr 
some expedient by which I muy]>ecnnM* the kinga darling." 
Then the witch gave her a fascinating sjsdl. By the ^mver 
of that spell she bocauio the king'n favenrile, intd was nnidn 
the head queen, stijuu-ksv to ail the btdieH o? fht' harem. 
Then she gave gifts, and enjoyed pleahures at, will. Due 
day that witeh said to the queen ; “ Have you not, qimeti, 
gamed all your heart's desires *?" She answered : “Thanks 
to you, I have obtained them all, ihit I wish to ttfht the 
affection of the king, whether he will make his iifo or doath 
dependent on my life or death; this is tho real trst of 
affection.” The w’itch said ; ‘‘If this is your objeot, take 
herbs which are to be applied to the nosij, in order that 
you may be as dead. Afterwards 1 will resterts yt»i to hf« 
with another root.” The queen took thr potent herbs, and 
the witch went to her own place. Thuroujion tho quocn 
(yridevi, having applied tho herha te her no«u, lay t(tn\u 
to sleep by the side of the king. In the nmrning aho 
appeared to be dead. Accordingly in tho king’s [uibum u 
sound of lamentation arose. Everybody begun to bimont, 
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saying; “The queen is dead — ^is dead.’* Then, by the 
command of tlie Icing, many people sliilled in spells and 
amulets* came togethei- to see her, but they also gave her 
up. Then the ministers said to the king : “ Your majesty, 
let the last rites he performed to her corpse.” The king 
said : “ Let me also be consumed with fire along with her.” 
The people exclaimed : “ Sir, it is not fitting that a man 
should die for the sake of a mere woman,” The king said ; 
“ What will not affection do So he quickly got together 
logs of sandalwood, and in spite of many similar remon- 
strances would not desist. Then, while the drums were 
beaten and the people shed tears, the king proceeded to 
the cemetery, and making a funeral-pyre, he prepared to 
enter the flame with his darling wife. At that moment a 
witch came running up, making a lamentation while still 
at a distance, and said to the king : “ Sir, do not do that 
lash act.” The king said : “Eeverend lady, I wish to live 
with my beloved.” The witch said : “ If that is so, unit a 
moment, and 1 will reatora your beloved to life, in the sight 
of all tho people.” When tire king heard that, his heart 
l)ecame full of joy. Then she put nnother root into the 
nose of the queen, and she recovered. When the king saw 
her alive ho danced with his arms in the air. Then tho 
king returned into the city with l,!ridevi, and bestowed oai 
the witch the gift of five things. Tho king ruled with 
thidevi as his consort. The witch died, and was born again 
as a hen-parrot. Just now, when I saw thidovi at your 
side, I rememhereci my former birth,’ 

When the queen heard this speech of the hen-parrot, she 
said ; ‘ Beveved one, how comes it that you were born as a 
bird?’ Tho hen-parrot said : ‘ Queen, owing to the power 
of actions souls go through all conditions.’ When the kiirg 
heard this he w'as pleased with tho couple of parrots, and 
gratitod immunity from doatli to tho cock-parrot. Ho said 
to the koopoi'K of the rico-field : * You must leave out every 
day near tho field a fh-om of rice for this pair of parrots.' 

*■ Tfinlyn. Tho word may porlmps moan ‘ blunt surgical iiistm- 
monts.' 



T^liou tlio couplo of piU'roi,-* hrixni thin, they f!i'« (Ui<J 
\KTii to tho mang<) 4 i'<*i‘. Tljoit iho In n-pHrruf. h<n issj^ hfwi 
liei longing satihiiodj IukI a cnup!*' (jf ri,'}.»n ; (jml ai tht> 
same time her rival, lln*. nllsei hen -pur mi, lidd .ui tgg m 
hei o^vn nest. 'While sIh; le gef Mi',thu ihe fuv? hvn- 
pairot earned off her <'gg oiil of jdthos^y, hen rdie 
rekinied and Inokt'd htr her ii\ui egg. lu I it not t^j ho 
seen. Then she fell unetmaeionh (in the carfh. ^^h(al tho 
first heinparvot saw iier lamenling. %lin hronght haeli iho 
egg and laid it oneo more In the ni‘ 4 . After rollitig un the 
earth, the second parrot nitnrned onee more to the nest, 
and saw her own egg, at whicli ,4)0 wuk deHghtfd, tin 
aceonut of this thr; fortiuM' hen-pnrnst w.sk duomerl to suffer 
for her sins hereafter, Intt an in her n-jH'nljume ahr r< turned 
the egg, she hecame ItUihle (o atifferiiig in oiu hirth only. 
E'roni tho two oggs sprung o«o c«Mdt and otm hnt parrot ; 
and the parent birds brought vice fnmi that lieap of rice 
that was placed for theut hy tho king’o onlcrH. ami 55^ 
nourished their young onoH. Now. oius day 1iun> e.nmi to 
that temple of tho Jitui a wandering Indy lierttsit. who 
possoBsed supornatural knowlodgo. 'I'hn King \mnt with n 
crowd of men and ■woinon ti> pay his roHju'ctH to tho hernnt. 
Then, having done oboiKane*! to the holy nnin, tlm King 
asked him tho fruit of offering wind© grain. Tlnm tlu* holy 
man said ; 

‘ Men who offer worship to tho mighty .Tina witls unl.mken ftiU drv 
^am, 

Obtain an unbroken series of pteoauree.’ 

Hearing this fruit of offering whole grain, all Iho iujople 
became eager about it, and kept offering whole grain. 
Then the parrots Huid; ‘Let U8 also offer whole grain.' 
So both of them made that offering. One day they sukl to 
then- young ones : * Do you also place unbroken grain in 
„ mighty Jina, that you may obtain utihroken 

lehoity. Bo all tho four every day with grstit devotion 

M ® dina, and when their 

a lotted period came to an end, they died ami went to the 
world of the gods. After enjoying tim pleasures of the 
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goda, the soul of the cock-parrot heciune a kijjg of the 
name of Hemuprabha, in the city of llemapura. The bouI 
of the hen-parrot also fell from the world of the gods, and 
became Heniapuiljha’s wife, Jayasuuduii by name. The 
SGCond hen-parrot also, after wandering about in the course 
of mundaiiG existence, was born as another wife of Heina- 
prahha’s, llati by luime. The king had five hundred other 
wives also, hut the two first wives were most dear to him, 
owing to the fact that affection had subsisted between them 
and the king in a previous birth. One day the king eon- 
ti acted a painful burning fever. At one moment he rolled 
cm the ground, at another he anointed his limbs with 
sandalwood juice, and at another he rolled on the bed; 
still, he could not obtain any relief. Then physicians 
skilled in spells applied their remedies ; but no one’s 
remedy took effect on the king. Then an expiatory rite 
was performed ; a great ceremony in honour of the mighty 
Jinas was performed in the Jaina temples ; the deities of 
?liQ dan were worshipped ; but still tho fever-hoat in the 
king’s body was not allayed. After all this, during tho 
cciurso of tho night a certain Kilkshasa appoavecl, and said 
to tho king: ‘King, arc you asleep or aw'ake?’ The king 
said; ‘ How can I sloop'?’ The Ik'ikshasa said : * If one of 
tho queens makes herself a victim and hurls herself into 
tho sacred firo-pit you will recover ; othonvis© you have no 
chance.’ When the Eakshasa had said this, ho went to 
his own place. The king said to himself : ‘ Is this all a 
juggling delusion, or have I seen a dream to this effect 
owing to the suffering which has reduced mo? No, this 
cannot he a dream, for I saw the Eakshasa before me in 
bodily presence.’ So W'hen the king woke up in the morn- 
ing he told Sumantrin the occurrence of the night. H© 
said : ‘ Let this expediont even bo adopted to save your 
life.’ Then tho minister told the story of the Eakshasa in 
tho presonco of all th© queens. Though they heard the 
story, all the quoons remained with their eyes fixed on the 
ground out of regard for their own lives. Thereupon the 
queen consort Eati, with the lotus of her face expanded, 
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Siiitl this : * H tho king’s in wiv< <i liv thn wiRrifirn of 
lume, I shall have attninwi all iny ohjocis.' Tlnni tho 
niinisiei' had mado a window and nndcr it a gj-ont 
The q^aeoii adorned herscdf, and said to tho king : ‘ lord, 
live by means of uiy life, I will iojUt the fn-c.’ I'ln* king 
said: ‘Queen, do not ahmidon yotn' life, for my Hake; 1 
will endure the cousequencos of my actions cnnnnitled in a 
pievioue state of existence.' Then tho (jtU'i’ii wiid : ‘ My 
lord, if my life is to ho lost for yotir aiike, Irt it go.' 
Having said this, she aeeended to tins window und pre- 
pared to throw herself inh» the fire-pit. Thereupon tho 
Bakshaaa, pleased with her eouragti, said ; ‘ My good lady, 
I am pleased with your couragtq so ask your heart's dosiri'.' 
The queen said: ‘The king, Homnpruhha )ty namci, who 
was given to me by my father and mother, in my boon,'*' 
so I ask for him ; I do not require any other.* The Ihik- 
ahasa answered : ‘ NovertUahisH, nsk one. since tlm aji- 
pearance of a god should not he void of fruit.' Th(» qimop 
said : ‘ If the case is bo, let my Inmhand live, for a long 
time free from disoaso.' The Uakshasa raid : ‘ So 5m it 
and having said this, he went to his own pbum. Tlt(>n tho 
king was pleased, and said : ‘ Qnoon, ask a favour from mo ; 
you have bought me as your slave with the price of wnir 
life.’ The queen said; ‘If this is bo, lot Iho hoon iKj’Uua 
up in store ; when I ask for it, it should Im given.’ One 
day after this Eati was propitiating tho family goddesH in 
order to obtain a sbn, and she said ; ‘If I am hlDswiil with 
a son, I will offer up the son of Jayasundari as a victim in 
your honour. 1 A.5 fate would have it, both the quofiiis 

had born to them sons endowed with many anspicioim 
marks. The queen consort Bati was much pleasod, and 
said to herself : ‘ The family divinity hsiB hoatowed a son 
on me ; ^ao how can I offer her the son of Jayasimdarj as a 
victim ?' While she was turning it over in her uiiiid, stui 


1 Tbe translated ‘ boon ' also meaim ‘ husband.' 

Lill bwiian sacrifiooa 5n India, am Dr. Kdj.'jjdFa 

ttfe P- *• translatim of 
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hit on a device. Bhe said to herself ; ‘ I will do what I 
want by means of the king’s(»boon.' Having determined on 
tins, she watuhed her opportunity, and said one day to the 
king : ■ My lord, do yon mean to grant me the lioon which 
yon promised me some time ago ?’ Then, on the strength 
of that boon, she asked the Idng to give her the government 
of the kingdom for five days. The king consented. Then 
the queen began her five days’ rule. So in the last watch 
of the night she had Jayasundari’s son brought ; she gave 
him a bath, and w’orshipped^^ him with sandalwood, 
flowers, and grain, and laid him on a frame, and placed 
the frame on the head of a slave-girl ; and eo, surrounded 
with a train, and with drums beating, she went to worship 
the goddess. At this point a Vidyadhara named 8uri, lord 
of Kanehanapura, who was travelling through the air in a 
sky-chariot, saw the boy on the frame ; so he carried off the 
pi nice and put iii his place another boy that was dead ; he 
then returned to his own place and gave the prince fo his 
(^wn wife. Then the queen-eonsori Eati took the dead boy 
t{) tho temphi of the goddess, and dashing him down on the 
giound, accomplished her desire. Jayasundari, deprived 
of bor son, spent her days in groat affliction. Then that 
Vidyadhara Bitri, in the city of the Vidyadharas, gave that 
hoy the name of Madanakumava. In time ho acquired the 
magical arts of the Vidyudhavas. One day, as he was 
roaming through the air in a chariot, he saw his own 
mother seated at a window afflicted at the loss of her son. 
Then Madanakumiira, filled with great affection, seized his 
own mother and put her in the chariot ; and the queen could 
not be satisfied with gazing on that prince. Then the 
queen’s attendants, seeing that .Tayasmidari was carried off, 
Cl led out with a loud voice. Hut though King ITeraacliaiidra 
was very brave, what could ho do on the ground against 
a Vidyadhara? Then tho king said to himself : ‘This 
second calamity is like tho ndibing of salt into a wound ; 
fiist comes tho death of my son, next the carrying off of 

* The point that ti Imiiian victim in also an object of worship is, I 
think, brought out by Jvlr, bTaaeif in the ‘ Golden Bough.’ 
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can be no donbt ; if you do ffiot Irelieve it, in this mountain- 
thicket there is a hermit, who possesses absolute laiowledge, 
now performing austerities in the statuesque posture ; go 
and ask him.’ When the two monkeys had finished this 
conversation, they disappeared. Thereupon the Vidysklhara 
prince, accompanied by his mother, went into the mountain- 
thicket, and said to the hermit that possessed absolute 
knowledge: 'Bevered sir, is the thing asserted by the 
monkey true ?’ The hermit replied : ' It is indeed true ; 
but I will not relate the facts, for fear that it may impede 
my meditation. There is a man possessing absolute know- 
ledge in the city of Hemapura, who will teU you the whole 
story.’ When the Vidyadhara prince heard this, he humbly 
bowed before tlxe hermit and went to his own city. He 
left his first mother in a solitary place, and wont to his 
second mother, and said to her ; ‘ Mother, who is my real 
mother, and who is my father?’ Then the Vidyadhaii 
mid : ‘ My son, I am your mother, and this Vidyadhara is 
your father.’ Tho prince said: ‘No doubt, mother, tins is 
trno, but 1 have a special reason for asking.’ T’hon the 
Vidyadliarl said : ‘ Your father knows tho real truth about 
it.' Then ho (jUGstionod tho Vidyadhara, and he told tho 
story of the frame', and continued : ‘ Oonscquenily, I do not 
really know who your parents are.’ Then the prince said * 
‘ Tho monkey and the hermit possessing absolute know- 
ledge said that the woman I have brought here is my 
mother ; so I will go to the hermit possessing absolute 
knowledge in the city of Hemapura and so remove my 
doubt.’ When he had said this, he went with his mother 
to Hemapura, and there put a question to the possessor of 
absolnto kno^vlodge, while Jayasundari took a seat in the 
midst of a crowd of women. At this niouieut King Ilema- 
prabha, accompanied by his attendants, was receiving 
religious instruction from tbo mouth of his spiritual pre- 
ceptor. Then tho king, soiMing a fnvourablci opportunity, 
said to tho possesBor of absolute knowledge : ‘ Bevered sir, 
who carried off that wife of mine, Jayasundari ?’ The 
poBseeeor of abeolute knowledge answered - ‘ King she was 



carried off by her t^nn.' Tlu'v* Uh* bin;: aslcd, with bin 
heart lull ot wonder ; ‘ H(*v« red mr. whenf'** iots '•he a ntu ? 
The only son that she had was dt'Vtau'cd ifv aia-niM 4 (hath. 
She novor had a Heeond son. You'' I'jti erh iKtattintr. It 
does not tally with facth.’ Theu the herttht. in f'Vih'r h> 
remove the king’s donla, told tlic story of the faiinly 
goddess, and Mndanakmuiira nh-o Isnard the taic. Then ho 
nas delighted at ladioldiiig his <n\n fatlu-r. So ^iadana- 
kimiHra was reunited to his father, and groat rojoir ing took 
place. Then .Tayasundari said to tht; |aiss(*ssor of 54(^.01010 
knowledge: ‘ Reverod sir. wliat dood brought ahout my 
seiiaration from my son?' The hermit answered : ‘ H'.ranw- 
in ft former life, in your i>irt.h as n {'jun'ot. yon loipk away 
the egg of your rival for sixteen ihereforc in this 

life yon have hwu sc'parftted from your son for .sixttfn 
years, h’nr 

He who ciuiNCH joy nr griof Ut t-vi n a ho no hiru< <* 

tlmn a Kno!! of imwtartl. 

SowH a tswcl lii tlin fnntfiil thld of tlin wxt lifi., nod rt'JO"' ihitu'ladt 
fniifi. 

When fraYuaniiilai'i heanl this Hja'orh fi’oio the horntil 
she was afllicted with nan or so, and asked tlio fftrgi^ nu 
of the queen-eonsort Uati, mid Jiidi alK(( »i,ked hu- hn- 
giveness. Thereupon King Homaprahha hju«l to tJm iusi’iiiil. : 
‘Severed sir, what merit did I perform in a fonmw life 
that in this life I have ohiainod sncli a vast kingdom, witli 
Jayasundari for my consort?’ Then the hermit said : ‘ In 
a former life, in your birtli as a parrot, you, with your eoii 
and daughter, offered whole gi'iun ttj flu* mighty .Tina : 
then you died and went to the world of the gods; tlu'nvr 
you fell and obtained a kingdom.’ When the king hm! 
thus been inatriicted with regard to Ins fonner Hfo, ht 
gave hifi kingdom to tho son of Rati, and Im and .Jasu- 
sundari and Madanakumtlva hocame hormita ; and afn r 
they had observed their vow for a long lirius tho ihu't' 
died, and were horn as gods in tho sovontli world of iln 
gods. After they have fallen Ihemm, thoy will bo horn as 
* A mnMtrict ia properly » periotl of forty -fight miirnks. 
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Iiiiman beings aini atiain perfection. Here ends tlie story 
of tlie pai’rot, having refee’enee to the offering of vhole 
grain. 

‘Wowbi’p tliat son oi Kubln* to -whom tho king oi the gocl^i gave his 
tlionsand o.vcs, 

Whose two feet with tlieir host of nails gleam as if with all the 
Boienccs ; 

Tho worship of the Jina is celebrated with sweet perfumes, incense, 
and dry whole graiji ; 

With Howell'S, with ehoico eandleP, food-otTerings, fruit and water. 

A man obtains by tho worship of the Jinawith perfranes a sweet- 
smelhng l)ody, Btrength, and beauty ; 

ProRpcvity. and in addition surely the highest good. 

As King Jitjasura, together ivilli his wife, in. his third birth, 

Attained to salvation by worshipping tho hermit, the mighty Jma, 
with perfujnes. 

Now follows tlie story of lung Sura, having reference 

to worship by 

Stohv of Kiko y-fiEA akj> his Wife, Cruthua'i’i, pf pgj-. 

WHO WKUR BORN AOAIN AS KiNO SiyHADH- „ 

V.UIA AND QUEICN MaDAN.W.U.I. 

^ In this very 

Bharatiikshotra, on the moitntaiii of Vaitadhya, in tho city 
of Gajapura, veigmvl a lord of tho YidyikIharaB, named 
King Bui'a. He had a wife named (/ruthnati. One day a 
god foil visibly from tho vsorld of gods, and became 
concoivod in her. Tluni, having hocomo pi'egnant, she 
was seized with a longing. After hor longing lutd remained 
two days without being gratified, she became feeble of body. 
Then the king said to her: ‘Queen, why are you so 
afflicted T She answered : ‘ As I have become pregnant, 
there has arisen in me a longing to worship the gods in the 
holy place on the Ashtapada mountain.’ When she had 
said this, King Sura, accompanied by the queen, went 
to tho Ashtiipada mountain. There the queen performed 
duly the ceremony of worship, with the sound of sharp- 
sounding kettle-drums, conchs, drums, and cymbals, and 
then witli delighted heart offered Bwect-Bmelling perfumes 
to tho luiglity Jinas. After sho had performed worship, 
and fulfilled hor longing, tho king and she proceeded to 

* J.C., i^isluibha. 



descend from the Rumiitain. Whim ihiy nune In a dcnm' 
thicket of ilm forest, lUi iut-'di'i'atdi; snu 11 was ivftftfd 
toivards thorn. Tho qiitsen was nKioiiinhctl in her Imrit, 
and said to the kinj?: * Kiii};, what prodm'<-s ttiis o\iI 
sraoll in this wood, which is fnH of tlm jifrfiHnt' of tlowers 
He said; ‘Do you not heo, in an ojitut spiU'i; in 

front of us a groat hermit filandiiiL; in the hnuucwjne 
posture’'‘ uitli arms uplifted? Tliir. evil snu4t !irif*('S frmn 
his body, heated by the rays of the siin, dnfiird niili diit, 
and afflicted iiith perMpiratioin* I'he litumn said ; ‘ 'hh 
lord, the law of the dina is to ho nveretl, Init if iho 
hermit were to bo washed with piux' watf-r, he would be 
more agreeable; therefore, let his body b«- unshed with 
.pure water, in order that his evil snudl niuy flnjisirt,’ Tin u, 
at the earnest request of his wife, the Vidyudburu king 
brought water in the iwllow of a lotus uiui Wfudied tlu 
hermit’s body. Afterwards tho iwo nf tlhuo finoiiuni t!u’ 
body of that hermit with sweePsimdlitig sandjthnHuJ 
perfume; then they bmvisd Indore him, und usi'imdi'd shmi,' 
ehariot to make a pilgriuiHgo to lumihcr Indy j'limc. Tlu n 
a swarm of boos, attracted by the sweet, went, h ft a fnet 
which was laden with a ruultitndo of H<iwer«. ntid untih'd on 
the body of that hermit. The liertui!. endured pntiefitK 
the suffering caused by the heoK also. At liiirt jnneturo 
the VidyMhara and his wife, having wor«hi]qiwd the holy 
places, came where the hermit was. The queen could not 
see the hermit, so she said to tho Vidyadhara: ‘ "My lord, 
here is that very spot where the hermit was, so how ia it 
that I do not see the hemit there?’ Tho VidYr'idharii 
looked down, and saw what seemed a iH>g in the place 
where the hermit had been. They lioth dcRcended from 
the region of the air and looked, and then they disoovoiod 
that the hermit was being dovoiirod by becH.' They were 
both of them very much vexed, and said : ' (lul on iia ! 

‘ ^ posture, does not batbe. Sou 1 it, iroornbj a 

JJtZ orSl ‘ rmT 04 .mamg 



Instead ol doing tiio hermit a good turn, we have done 
him an injury.’ Then theyfeboth joined to drive away the 
bees; and at that very moment, the effect of all former 
acts of injury to living beings, which, had suffering for a 
icsult, having been destroyed, that hermit obtained limit- 
less knowledge. Then the four .kinds of gods came there, 
and in succession iiraised the kcralin , *■ and then ICing 
Jayasura and his consort said to tho hermit : ‘ Prince of 
hermits, forgive our fault.’ Then the hermit said; ‘Do 
not be iilliicted in your rainds ; every soul suffers the 
consequences of every net that it commits. But the iierson 
who, beholdhig a hermit defiled with dirt, exhibits 
loathing, becomes, on account of the sin of that act, an 
object of loathing in birth after birth, for — 

‘I’hofic luon !iro not really defiled who arc defiled with dirt, mud, or 
dust ; 

Those who lU'o defikd with tho mud of sin are truly defiled iu this 
world.' 

When <,)ueGn <,'i'utiinati heard this speech, she was 
^eiribly afraid, and said; ‘ Bovorecl sir, I, wicked ivoman 
that I was, felt loathing for you on a former occasion so 
again and again she clung to tho hermit’s feet and bogged 
his forgivenesB. The hermit said : ‘ My good woman, do 
not be afilictod. By thus asking forgiveness you have 
destroyed the whole effect of your unholy deed ; but in 
one birth you will have to suffer the due consequences of 
your action.’ When they had heard this explanation, 
and afterwards an exposition of the law, Jayasiira and his 
consort returned to their own city. Then, after some time 
had elapsed, both of them took a vow. They died, and 
were born iu Baudharma. Wlien the period of his life in 
the world of the gods had expired, the king fell from 
heaven, and became a king of the name of Simlnidhvaja, 
in tho city of Surapura ; the queen’s soul became his wife, 
by name Madamivali. Owing to attachment in the previous 
life, that Madaimvali became dearer to the king than any 

One who had obtaiuoA uuliiulted Icnowlotk'o. Tho four kinds of 
ffods are hlumaruu'a), 'odrumicDiitiira, jottM, and vmidmya. — ^Weber, 
‘ Bhagavatf,' p. '208. 



oUm Indv ttf bin hiiivni. Vnv, il iun*-! he arisiniilifi i b 
that, owing tn her dingHht ni lltn In-nni! iti in-r f.triiicr lii< , 
the guilt of tiu unholy «<>! utlHrin'ii 1o licr. Tlust unih 
began to display ilndf. An .-vil MU.di in'o,.- in sin* bodN of 
the queen. The people id tin- eity tied, ntmide Ui beisr UeU 
e^ii Hintdl. The king. Hoeinu her eouclitioti. t-lut.^od Ian to 

the pliysidixn?. They saitl it wa.-' inenwibie, aUit they (iho 
abandoned her. Then the king ha<1 a piiluci' built in the 
middle of the forest, and abandoned the (pii-f n (hen, 
causing her to ho guardcil by trusty ■warrior.*' 'tatioju’d at a 
dietance. The cpioen snid to hor.'udf : ‘ Tltii* i^ tin' result 
of my actioJifi in a ioniier life, so I inn*') boar il wttli 
unflinching mind.' While she mu? going !hr(*ugh thieve 
reflectimiH, she saxv a pair of parndrs in a fragrant tnangit- 
tree. The hon-])aiTot said to her unvli* : ‘ Aly ktrd. tell nn^ 
aomo woiidorful atitry.' Ma<lannviil! (hough! ; ‘I also will 
listen, in order that 1 may forget niy gritd.' Th* soik- 
parrot Haul: ‘My dear, Khali I t»di yott a th“iitlo!>r' (ah*, <tr 
something that haw aetually it!vppone*i T '1 he lmnp;iMi)i 
said: ‘Tell ino Hoinethitig that has a<’iuully baiquuud.' 
Then the cock-parrot told how Iheri- was a \ kiyjMlien'n of 
the name of dayariura, how his wife was tuinu'd ('rnliinati, 
how they wont to Arihpipadii, how they worshippiil tue 
hermit with perfume, how they wntiti bs the wt>rld of the 
gods, how they foil thence into Iho eity of Hurapura, mul 
became King Simhadhvaja and his ■wife Madtuuis'ah. 'I'luis 
the cock-parrot related the whole story of Mivdatiavah frotn 
the very commencement. The <]ueon said to horsolf; 
‘How does this bird know throe liven of initio? h'eror 
mmd, no-w I will hear what he Ims to hny.' The hen- 
parrot went on to say; ‘ My lord, where is that Madandvah 
now?’ The cock-parrot said: ‘Yon may nee bur niuing 
before you alone in this pahico.’ The hmi-parrot wont on 
to ask: ‘My lord, is there any reniody for her comptahit?’ 
The cock-parrot said : ‘ This evil Hmotl has attfudiod to her 
m this life because in a former birth she showed diHgiiht at 
a hermit : if for seven days she "worships the mighty Jina 
three times a day with flweefc-smelling siibHhuu'eH slm w 11 
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bf> rtJii'vM frojii u^S5iV})o» i); tho fttnu of an evil 
smell,’* Tlu'!) ^radaniix’jiH ^In-aring flnV, iJimv «In\vn all 
her onjanuatiH ii« a pvm*ijj in h'oni of tlio parroi eunple ; 
hut they, afnT hoklinsf dtiw vtniverbfih'on, hisUtnlly dis- 
apppare>l. Tho ijmam, ’vvith her heart full of astonishniont, 
said to hco'self : ‘Ihnvdoos this parrot know my history ? 
When J get a fnvonnihle opportunity, I will ask somo 
horniil, timi |KissefiHos snpernafin'al kium lodge, tlie story of 
the piiiToi ; for liie present. I vill <lo what tho coek-parrot 
said. I will Worship the mighty Jina with sweet-niuellhig 
stihstancns/ Aecordingly elu; worshipped the mighty -Jina 
for seven days. After seven days her body hecaxne free from 
disease, and iho evil smell left her. Then the soldiers, 
who were gmmling her, hronghi the good jiews to the king 
that tin) evil .smell had left the hody of Madanavah'. Then 
th<>, king Was delight ihI, ,‘ukI pat her on an elophant, and 
hrnngiit her to his own pahieo. Thoti h<! had great 
j’ojoic'ings mdohriUt'd in the cily. Al thi.s ewijnnetni-o the 
man nlio look rare tif the pahJir gitrdens said to the king ; 
‘ King, to-day fhert' has (UTi^cd in tlie gnnlotm the hermit 
Atufitahijas, w'ho p(ms<v5Hi>H inih’nihed kiunvledgad There- 
upon Jthniatjavah s/dd to t!m king; ‘ Ivly had, this is a 
ca!ts<t of rejtdcing. greater even than the muse of rejoicing 
wo had hefore,' Th<m this king. aejnsmpHtimd hy jW'adattji- 
vali, went to piiy his respoe.tH to tho hormit. iTe hewed 
before him, and listened to his exposition of the law. 
Then Madanawdi, ohooaing a, favourahlo opportunity, said 
to the hermit ; ‘ llovorcd sir, who is find cock-parrot that 
instruotod me when I had fallen into calamity?’ The 
limtli)} said to her : ‘ My good woman, your husband in a 
former Hfo, beiiig a god, desconded from the world of tho 
gods, and put on the form of a piri'ot, and came to you.’ 
The queen again asked the ht'i-rdhi : ' Revered sir, is that 
god present in this itasombly of gods or not ?’ The hermit 
answered : ‘ It w'as that god that is standing in front of 
you, wearing a jawelled hraoolet as an ornament,’ The 

See vol. i. of niy imnslation of the ' Kathii Bant Sfigara,’ p. 25, 
and tlw fitippleuiontftVy note on p. 0S8 of vok U. 
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queen said to the t;')d; ‘ Nohhi hir, winui I Imd fislhn intfi 
ealuiiiity, I wit iiu’S't oj»{«i«-itnHdy instni<qi<d l.y you 
servk’e eaii I ivndrr yon !s*s a rofnri! for that hoindit? 
The god said; ’My giwxi woman, cm tho BiV'-nih tiii\ 
from to-day 1 shall fall from tin- world <<f gvMih. and hcc-iiiii! 
the eon of a Tidyadham ; them you inii.4 adnasniids nm ' 
The queen agrov'd to dcj what he .-tsid. snying ; ‘If I Jnut 
the requisite kmnvlt'dge, 1 will ndnictniHh yim,’ When llu 
god had ht'hl this ronvei'Aation ho went to his owis place 
Then the queen suid tes the king, hc»r hushand : ‘ !My lord 
abandon your love for me; I will take n vcov hofore tin 
hermit.’ The king said : ‘ Queen, wlnus the proper sc a son 
comes we will both of us take a venv.' Thiui the queett hy 
great persistence hroke the bond of affes-tion. atni look n 
vow. The king heeamo a lay discipip, and returnesj to Ins 
oyn house. [Miulannvali wont on jK'rfonniiig jtonanfo 
Now, on the sovetdh day that god hdl from luavcni. and 
became the son of a Vidyinlhnni. Thccv ga^^» him the 
name of Mriganka. (.Iraduully he grew up to inanV i-stah'. 
Now, one night if hajqx'iiod that Madannvith. while 
engaged in meditation at the dcycr «if Inu' eonveni, was hooh 
by that prince Mrigiinka as he was roaming through the 
air in a chariot. Thun he desceiidod fcctin Ida chariest, and 
told her of his suporrmtural iwiwer, and uaid to her : ‘ My 
good lady, why do you perform a terrihlo juummut ') If you 
are performing it for the sake of enjoymemt, ihttn listett to 
my words : I am a young Yidyadhara iiamcal Mrigaitka, luid 
I am now gobg to marry Ratnamfila, But now tlmt 1 have 
seen you, I ask you to ascend my chariot ; I havts no need 
of Ratnam414. Come and enjoy with mo the happiuesH of 
the Yidy&dharae,’ Though ho said this, and utten^d many 
coaxing speeches, Madanavali did not sworve from her hnn 
virtue. The more he exhibited tho paaeient of lovp, the 
more engrossed with hor meditation was MiidaniLvah. .\t 
last, while she was bearing patiently hb iHirBscutiou, them 
arose in her unlimited knowledge. Thou the gods jn'iiiued 
her. Then Madanfivali gave instruction in religion to that 
Vidyddhara named Mrigdnka, Thoreuiwm the Yidyadhura 



asked : ‘ Lady/ ho’ft' is it that I have an nffectinn for you?’ 
Then i^radanavaii told him Jtis three births, and said : 
' Hent'o it is that you foil in love with me. Now, abandon 
pashioi'i, the caose of the ceaseless I’ovolutioii of hirt.Ks and 
deaths. Htrivo to attain reii«'i(>n.’ When the Vidyadhara 
had heard abotit his fonner births from llie L-i'ralht ho 
lesolved on self-renunciation, and took a vow. Having 
performed pcnanco, ho went to blessedness. Madaudvali 
also, having duly observed the way of life of a h’ralin,'^ 
and having thus provential ftitui'e births, obtained salvation. 

Here ends the story of Madanavali, haviiig reference to 
the offering of perfumes by vvay of worship, 

Moroovor, wltoevcr oiTcrH iii front of Uio Jina an odcriiig of food,§ 
full of faith, 

That niiui olitniiis the blessed Imppinesg of men and ro^s, like the 
phniglnuan. 

TIo who, endowed with nmeii frith, brings an oli'erijig to tlu' inoon- 
like feet of Oio mighty .Imn, 

Enjoys the eseoUfiit enjoyments of gods, Amui'hk, luen and snakes, 
*In this very hntd of Bhavata there is a city iramed 

Hl’ORt or TUK I’WieOUM.'iN WHO llKC'.VMIi A KltnO. 9 in 

it there was a 

king nattK'd Snvasena. Nt)\v, long ago tliero was n eiiy 
named Hhanya belonging to tlio lanhly of that king, and 
in the family of the same king there was a king named 
Bimhadhvaja. Kow, in the entrance to that city a hermit 
practising a severe form of penance had eatablisbed him- 
self in the middle of the road in the statuesque posture. 
But the people entering the city thought him a nuisance, 
and saying, ' This man is of evil omen to us,’ persecuted 
him. Therefore the god, who dwelt in the city, became 
enraged at this time with the eitisens. In the meanwhile, 
as the hermit went on bearing patiently terrible per- 
secution, uulhnitod knowledge arose in him, and at that 

*• Xu the original tko niiiHfulino iw usod. 

f mftfifltdiiw form is used. 

1 Kt;mlijmnjitya: 

§ jffrt'c'jyfnn, tins being n, rrft,krit tfiUhd. In fbe Sanskrit {>aBt*gQ8 
thfil follow, tliG Biuiakrit cqaivaleht naivedi/n is used. 



(U 

voiy incmcUT Tht'n sin «i,<> jisi nxtr 

\HA‘Uy, iuu4(‘ up hif* uuu4 u. k:ll all «1 m- fUixm'-. liut wad 
pi-npitiatwl l)y iht’ kiitt; l<v lU'-and tk-vMiin!]. Tla-ti 

tlid ffftid : ‘ Kiiijj, i’t tlii.' lisy.isitfi it 

^'.hwo t'lKo, in nnlcr lliit! iiav^ ln’ f** ‘ uri'.y, IIsmi lla* 

city wsiK nil iiiiollif i’ nil 1 tliii.H firn-ic shr tnitii nf 

Ksliomapiiri. Xn%v, tls.U y,'4 IsnW tin- Usa* iuili, iii)4 k« 
he went iuid thvt41t‘i5 in lln* i<^nijth '4 llidljahlns. in Slir 
form nf a lion, llniitj^li that in sin- Ih* 

woiihl iiol aUow wii'hytl • vi-n ?s^ laum' tUf* Iftiijilv*. 

How, at thii? timo a plnn^huian wai- ilriviuj^ Isii* j'lnu^li in 
hunt of iiu! (yiiipie, snsij Iu'k wifo With hrin'iin'i him \m 
iliii’m.'V" from the rily of Kdhvtis.^'ou. tu fliit- wn,y he 
piHsed hifi (layd. Xinv. oiu! day a waiaiuisio in-nsiil t-imio 
1her<j to wovdliip the Jina. Hudu^: tin- hornut, the 
man alwwuiovfd the Unu]*U'. Hi'inoud Indore sin* hortnit, 
and said : ‘ Ih'von'd m’i\ Iiow i» il ih.U 1 am so iinimpjo ni 
this human hirUi?’ Tho hei'tuit said : ‘ In u fonm*r hirtb 
you did not ^ive to Imnuits -\oti did not mako ifn 
offering of fosid to the Jitm: it is for thir I'l osou Shat yon 
are doprivod of onjoynmnis,.’ WIh-o Sh<* |doiu'hnou) hoaid 
thiBj ho took a vow in the [nvmiieo of thul hermit ii‘4 
follows: ‘Fnan to-duy J will wi tqtart a I'oiSimt of my own 
dinner, and, making it into a hnU, wiU ofTsw it ivjs a CutnU 
offering in front of the Jimv. Mi*r»'ovt‘r, I wiH give glfit* 
to the hormits to tho utmost of my jiowor.' I’ho, hornnt 
said: My son, having taken the vow, do not nogUwt to 
perform itd When the hermit Imd wtul this, ho ilow up 
into the air. Accordingly the fdtsughimin every day, when 
hia dinner came, pvesoutod a food-offering in front, nf tlm 
Jina. One day hia food came late, when bn was vorv 
hungry, He sat down to eat, and was lifting a nioisid 
to his mouth, when suddenly lui romeinherod his vow. 
Immediately he put down the morsel, and u'ent into the 
temple of the Jina with the fooil-nfforirig. As ho was 
entering, he saw a great Hon with a mouth torrihlo with 
teeth. Then the ploughman said to bimaolf ; ' How can i 
* prohabiy brAled the. 



ind will ii) : ‘ «jj*. vour pnViTiy has ranisboil’ 

He paid: ‘ Tlwnfe lo yon,*! Imsc olilainetl all that is 
|)l6iwaui.' The Hod sjud: ‘WirtifVfr cIhc yon dioosc to 
fisk I will iininedittfeiy nWt< you.' Tiie ploughman 
ariKwored ; ‘H it ho w, iny Im-d, lut tiia( city, ^vhich you 
miulo (losfjlaie, ha again inhalmed iuving to your favotm.' 
The god said : ' Ho ho it,’ Then he eattbcd that city to he 
inhahitod. Tiiu ploughman romainod otijoying ever new 
pleart\ire» with Vishnnvvi. And imisnmch ns, even in tins 
\YorId, the pionghinan hud ohfained a kirsgdoni hy virtue of 
the merit attained hy ofTcriijg food to the mighty Jinas, 
knowing w^ell the result of such s. rile, he kept making the 
food-offering in h'ont of the dina with his two wives every 
day. Thus heiiig immersed in happiness, he finds liis 
days pass like those of a god iti l.ho floiiiitjiVika heaven. 
Now, it }!ni)peJ!od that that very god, of whom we spoke 
ahove, fell from heaven, his jawind having expired, and 
hoenmo conenived in ViHin.men. When tlio full time had 
tfluno a eon wuh horn. The nuine of Kumeuda was given 
to him. (SrnduaUy he grew up to he a yoiing man. On 
acisoiuit of their aiVoction in a fortiiei’ birth ho was very 
di'ur to till} plovighman-king. After some iimo )i,a<i passed, 
iic gave tdio kingdom (o tlmt son, and took a vow. When 
ho died, owing to the uiorit of the food-otfering, he hooame 
a god in the first world of the gods. He hogjui toi'efioct hy 
means of his limited knowledge what good deed ho had 
dono in a former birth to obtain such magnificence. Then 
he diseov’orod that he Imd obtained such good fortune by 
aneans of an oiTering of food. Having thus discovered the 
action that he himself performed in a previous birth, he 
went, every day to admoniBli his own son. In the last 
watch of the night ho said to him : ‘ King, listen to my 
speech with an attentive mind. Hecauso in a former birth I 
gave with great devotion a food-oftering to the Tina, 
therefore this splendour has fallen to my lot. Moreover, 
ii. came about by your favour and Iho favour of the Tina, 
therefore do you also perform acts of worship to the 
fxceiletit Tina I yom* father have become a god in the 



Vioihl of podB tlic fruit <if an oiri-rinj: nf food to tin 
Jiiia, and T huvo rotiio to iuIpioiiWt >o!t nij .M-cotiiil of nn 
knft Iti a provinitH kirtln ritiU'oktn , 1> i lie rolis’Jf'ii of tin 
Jijift ho yonr rofn^u ulrio.' Ailor tin* s-tod hud in Hu ?*<* wcuds 
warned his son, ho i-rtui'iiot} 1o llx world of ^ods. ffwmf; 
io the foo(hoflVriiij^ lo t!io dinu, ho will, ufi*u- t njovsn^; Uio 
pleasures of gods and uhu, cdUitin i-jiivutSoti in flu) aovosgh 
birth. Here ends tiio story of tlu' ploughman, himng 
leferencG io worsJiip hy nioaits <>f ,•) hiod-ftih ring. 

I wHl tell tiu' Hiorv tif iliiit (tjuuili.iUhiidi wls*. 5).o!i'g wSdi guiu 
di?vt)luin 

Offei'Cti a eundk> in froiil of tln’ .liiiii. nJoirm d lohni'iin. 

Kow* follows the story of J>i|tin;ikhii. having rofori noe to 
worship hy moiiiis of a oandlo, 
bTORY OK DjiwvrKiu. this lilt. 'indH thorn' is a oily nunit*! 

rveltliuhiha. In li thoro was ii liin-f namoil \ tja) avarmiin, 
and a female servant namod (iantiiiafduidni. Otm day sho 
heard the fruit of tlto moril of worsldppittg the .Hna wdth/ 
candle thus doBcriliod : 

A beftwUfiil body, a rlom' SntclUct. iiuiiiiii;''i'i ,1 »< U't 
Good eyas, long-t'ontiinu'd siri'n^lli. nunn Miii.jni'iiiiii' jiootM tm tin 
body, 

And Huprenas lorddiip, lU'o itu' fiuit of giuiiij a roMdlr to tin* k>,( nl 
Jina.* 

AVhen she heard Ibis, faith wuh produmd in hor. 'I’hoji, 
at the time of lighting Ituniw, she otTortnl a oandlo in tin* 
temple of the Jina out of her lawfully aetpiii-rd earning^ ; 
and when hex life’s iiilotted period was teruiinated she 
died, and her soul ivaa conceived again in that same city 
m Jaya, the wife of King Vijayavarraaii. At that moment 
the queen saw a flaming firs enter her mouth. The next 
morning she told the king. The king Ktitd : ‘ QiU'eti, yott 
will have a truly remarkahle son.’ Accordingly in llm 
third month a longing cam© on. Tlio quwm felt a desire to 
worship gods and holy men, and ht give glfta to tim pour 

* Tins paasn.ge in ronjecturally iriinslatt'd. In two of tho Mhh 
many words aro omitted. In tho Kiintihrit CullitKo aoint' wonU 
seam to be repeated. 


and 'wretclied. The king had her longing satisfied, and 
Nvhen the days were accompfiBhed a son ^va8 horn. The 
ceremony of cutting the navel-string was iJerformed, and 
the hoy was called I)i2ia<;ikha, because from the day of his 
birth be bad on his forehead a gom by way of a mark, and 
it resembled the flame of a candle in brightness.^ This 
produced aefconishniont in the minds of all men. blow, at 
this time there was in Kiinti^mra a king named Tikra- 
masena ; he had a daughter named G-andharvadaita. She 
was xu’oud of her skill in ^flaying the lyre, and so had a 
high opinion of heretdf ; and she gave out that she ivould 
accept as a husband any man that could beat her in 
the accomplishment of playing the lyre. Then the king 
had a building for a Hvmfawvara constructed. All iirineea 
were invited. Dipa<,'ikha also, having grown up to he a 
young man, came to the firayamvara. When all the 
princes were seated on jilatfonns, Gandharvadatta came 
inti) the midst of the guests asaomhled for the Sratjamrai'd,. 
When Ihiiavikha saw her, be said to liimsolf : ' 0 tlio skill 
of destiny in composing the universe !’ 

Then Gandharvadathi saw Diimyikha. She said to 
herself : ‘ This man is a jewel among men, oven if he does 
not possess skill in the imstimo of playing the lyre. So 
I must marry him.’ Thus the princess fell in lovo with 
Dipavikha at first sight. And at this conjuncture a man 
of the name of Jalandharat cried out in the middle of 
the guests assembled at the Scayavpara : ‘ Hear, all ye 
princes ! The princess has made a vow that, if any one of 
the iirinces assembled here shall surpass her in playing 
the lyre, that man shall be her husband. I So now display, 
each of you, your knowledge of the lyre.’ Then, having 
heard this, a conceited prince pdayed the lyre. A mad 
elephant was placed near ; the prince by playing the lyre 
quieted the elei^hant. Then the princess thought : ‘ These 

* For pjirallelft scso fiio notes to Miss Stokca’ ‘ Indian Faivy Tales,' 
p. 242 (Btory oi Plmlinatl Baiii). 

y Or iroin lalmidUara. 

t A prineeBS, hIho cftllod GyiudharvadattA, makes the same promise 
in the ‘Katha Barit BAgora’ (.voL ii. of my translation, p. 481). 



princes show tlH'iiihclVfh vrry in lln' Hi'f'onqtiihlnuf-nt 
of muBic ; 1)Ut if t hour iht‘ (’)»’ wlinin f miw hr;-! J ‘•hali Ik 
able to keep my promise.' Then Jtijotiier prinre took up the 
lyre. A barren tree whk pbieed near him. jiy piayiu^f the 
lyre he made the tree buret into Itloj-wtui. Ti:eu nuorlH! 
took the lyre, anil ijy playiutr it h\\t'('i1y finrnefeil a flistanti 
deer.’* Then yet another took it njs. An elephinu 
placed near. A mouthful id hWeet, food wes piven tn thn 
elephant. By tki- lym the prince made the 

elephant give up the mouthful when half i|e\oure,sL Ail 
the princes exhihited wonderful feali- of Hkill of ihih 
kmd in playing the lyre Then thindhurvinlattii took 
the lyre and jdayod it nweetly. 'i'hmi the Mumd inttdt* a 
mad eleiiliaut oume near from a di.^t.mee. A deer uImii) 
came from a distaneo. That siune, liarcen tree vta^ 
clothed with flowers from its very root. An eleplmnt was 
made to Hurronder entirely a imauliful it Imd faken. Ail 
the princes were astonished. Tlmy said tn one atiotiit r 
that the iirinctiss was hard to v\in, 'I'hen tlie iyn* w?m 
ghen to Bpwpkha, and he played it. \n t3u> peoide 
there wore eager to hear the lyre it!a\ed hy him. imt 
ho played it so well that everyoiu* in thn fSem/fttpemK 
pavilion went to sloop. Hoeing Ihent all asleep, ihpnyikiu 
took a soal-ring from tho htimi of tlm prineess, nttd a gold 
biacelet from the liaiul of King S'ikranumeiia ; he jmtk 
also the ornaments of all the otimrs, and mndo a pile of 
them in the middle of tiio Sruifaiitrttrn jiavilion. In a 
moment the princes woko uj) and .saw the Imap of nrna. 
mants. In the' astonishment of tluir minds they miid. 

‘ Oh, what wonderful skill in playing the lyre lie does 
possess !’ GandharvadattA was delighted, and (hrew on 
his neck the garland of olwlion. Tim niariiagn was 
performed with full ceremonial. Aftin* rouaiining thmo 
some time, the prince set out for his own oountry, aei'om- 
lianied by GandharvadattiL As he vvas going along ho 
leaclied the city of rratlBhihdna, and he tuu'iEMttjH’d in a. 

* Compai‘o Grinim’ts story of ‘ Bor 'wuaderiicho Kpic’uuiuan’ 



garden in tho suljurhK. And this time it happened that 
Lilavati, tho daughter of Karka, the king of that town, was 
bitten by a sorpcTit. Raying that she was dead, they 
proeoodcd to c-iirry her to the funeral pyre. I)ipa^'ikha 
heard the sound of the bior.'^ He said to Gandharvadatta : 

' My <lear, tlioy are carr 3 dng out a living person.’ She 
said : ' Jdow do ^you know ?’ He answered : ‘ I know by 
the peculiar sound.’ She said : ‘ How can you tell by the 
sound ?’ He answered : ‘ By means of spells one can 
know all things.’ Rlie said ; ‘ If it be so, then restore the 
corpse to life.’ Ho he sent a messenger of his own and 
had the corpse stopped, and the ground near the pyre 
anointed- "Wlien this had been done, the prince went 
there, and was seen hy King Karka. On seeing him the 
king was astonished, and said to himself : ‘ Certainly 
Ldavati will iio restored to life.’ Tho prince fastened up 
hiB hair in a knot. Liliivati was set down on tho ground 
wjjich tlie prince had anointed, and lie, calling to mind 
the spell, tints addressed Lilavati : ' Arise up, and, taking 
a golden vessel, give me water to rinse my mouth.’ Tho 
pnncesH rose up, and till the people were delighted. Great 
rejoicings took jdaco. When King Karka found out that 
Dipayikha was tlio son of King V'ijayadharmajf he gave 
him his dtiughter Lilavati, and the marriage was cele- 
brated. After staying there some days, he again set out 
foi his own country. As he was on his way, he came in 
due course to TJj jayini, and, as fate would have it, encamped 
there. Now, at the time of twilight he saw a blazing pyre. 
The prince, when night had come on, went there without 
telling his wife, and approached the pyre sword in hand. 
While he was standing at the foot of a tree, an adept 
m magic arrived. lie drew a circle 1 and beat a cymbal, 
muttering spells. Then a maiden came into the circle 
The adept said to tho maiden ; ‘ Come now, call to mind 

* VdhUnt. 

t Ho is called above 

f Bfio tbo word ‘ circle ’ in tho indox at tho ond of vol. ii, of my 
translation of tho ‘ KathA Barit Bagara,’ 


your guanlmn drit.v, for yotir Inst hour lul^ conio.’ AVhon 
he drew hie dagpffiT and aaid tins to the iiinidon, shf* hof^an 
to weep. Then ]h'pa<,dkfift wuh filled wiOi <'fnnpitN^^^tn at 
hearing this lamentation of the damsol, so he drew his 
STvord from the sheath, and said to the maiden. ‘hV-ar 
not’; and presenting him, self in front of ilm adept hi 
magic, he said : * Von sennndnd, yon worat of villaiiiH, 
are yon not ashamed to kill this girl V I will eth oiT your 
head with ibis awordd When the adopt in magic h<?ai’d 
tihiB heroic apoech, his whole Imdy tromhlod with hiar, nnd 
he forgot to repeat his spoilH, Ho aaid to tho prince . 
'Noble sir, you ought not to inipocle me \\hf*n intent on 
performing magic ritas, I am an adopt nanmd Jlhanihhnti, 
and I have begun the omploymenfe of a spell for attmctiiig 
a beautiful maiden. The pr«viotia ritee lasicd twelve 
months, and to-day, the crowning day of the whole 
ceremony, I have drawn hen; by tin; migid of spelia fhiH 
princettB for a sacrifKui, fvv dn not inijM-do nu-.' Thornupon 
Prince Dipayikha said; ‘ Nohlo sir, tho slaughter nf*a 
mmm is a disgraci! to a man of honour, s/i think no nunv 
of murdering a wimiiui, which imoives grurit guilt. More- 
over, you seem to be a man of a very attniclivo CNtcrior, m 
the slaying of a woman is ptw.uliarly uuhecondng to you,’ 
Then the adept in magic was ftHhamod. Ho said in ihu 
prince : ‘ Distinguished sir, riglit well have you admonisbed 
me. I am exceedingly wicked. Ho 1 abandon this \vii‘ki>d 
enterprise, and I will now return in my nwji pluco. Yon 
must give back to King Avivntivardhanft this maiden 
named Avantini.' The prince said: ‘I will do bo.' 
Thereupon the adept went to his own place, and Prince 
Dipa^ikha returned to his camp with tho maiden. Ho 
related the adventure to his two wives, and in tlio morning 
he handed over the girl to the king, Avantivardhana, and 
related to him the oircnnmtanoes. The king, Avanli- 
vardhana, was pleased, and gave hiadanghtor to Ihpayikha. 
The joyful wedding ceremony was porformnd. Aft, or Hm' 
prince had remained some time, he again continued his 
march by regular stages towanis his own country. As ho 



■was travelling along, he came to the city oJ Paclm^vati, 
anti encamped in a garden satsida the city. Whan King 
Mancha, the lord of that town, heard of it, he eondneted 
him into the city with great pomp. Now, it happened that 
the following convereation arose in the court of that king. 
King Mancha said : ‘ When the gods entpr the body of a 
human being, they do not say anything intelligible.’ 
Jhpa^dkba said : ‘King, do not say this. I assure you all 
this that you doubt does happen.’ I'he king said again : 
'How can a superhuman being enter a human body?’ 
Dipa^ikha said : ‘ If you feel any curiosity about it, I will 
myself show you.’ Then the king summoned his own 
daughter, named Kamalata. Prince Bipa^ikha placed her 
in a circle, and thought on the spell in his own heart, and 
summoned the grefit hero Hanuman. Then the 
whirled round like a wind-amitten loaft and said nothing. 
Then Prince Dlpayikha thought instantly on the spell, and 
then the inediim began to speak. Bipa^iklia said: ‘Let 
(TLher questions remain over for the present. Pirst tell us 
why there has boon so much delay about this matter.’ 
'I'he tnfdiinn said ; ‘ Phrst, one has to loolc out for a suitable 
mulhtm, furnished with all five senses unimpaired, because 
one has to speak l)y the senses of another. Then I went 
to the Himalaya and fetched the magic herbs ; then I 
came hero. This is the cause of the delay.’ The lord of 
the city of Padmslvati asked other questions also. The 
princess answered them all. Then the king was satisfied, 
and Bipa^ikha dismissed the deity. Prom that time forth 
Princess KAmalata talked like Sarasyati. Then Kamalat^ 
was given to Bipa9ikha. After the prince had remained 
there some days he went on with his four wives, and 
anived at the city of Kvetambika. There he was reunited 
to his father, and great rejoicings took place. King 
Vijayavarman established Dipa^iklia in his kingdom and 
took a vow. J)ipa9ikha governed the realm. One day he 
said in his heart : ‘ What meritorious act did I perform in 
a former life to acquire such happiness as I now have ?’ 

Patram, f Comparo Yirgil, * jEneid,’ vi. 46-61. 


festival of the ei#tb (iiiy,* ho nnw Kes.o'ii in ihf garslcn of 
Batimimlana, and she uIsji mi's Jinn. Vimiiniadovit af-kod a 
native of Jayaiit-i : “ Who is i li is hidy And t Iho i ii young 

merchant naTOBil rriyankam. wJto liud MiiU'k ujMi Crii-ud- 

ship -vsBli him, said: “Aiy friend, aho ih. Urn diuigJihir ol 
the merchant ranchaniuidin, and llm fd .Tavittsiadma, 

and her name is Kesam.” Tlmn Va'^aniiidma inado frimids 
-with Jayantadeva. Ono day Jayantadova askod Viisanta- 
deva to a meal in his houee. Then Vusiunudova saw 
that Kesarii was osoeedingly hfiiuitifnl. Nhnv. h linitpened 
that on this occasion Viitjiyitad<‘Va received ihnverH from 
the hand of -Jayantadova, and Kewini'H nurse, I'riyiUikara 
by name, thought that a very gof'd omen. 'Hum sIm said 
to Kesani : “ You also oughl to nmko sivmo prewint to 
Tiisantadeva.” Kesarii said: “I>o whatever M-etim good 
to you." Then Priyankani gave t<» Vasaidudevn, whih* in 
the garden of his own houau, rlUHh’rs of PrBangn ami 
Kakkola fruits, and said to him: “My nuKtresh Kesatn 
sends you these swooIk, sprung from the tries pianinl 
by Sundara with his own JiandK" Tlien VaHiintiuhna, 
knowing her feelings, tvasdoHghUid, and wild to rriyanlotm. 
“ My good woman, you have done noidy ; u»u must in tlie 
same W'ay do another thing also, which it is huitalde, foi 
you to do.” Then Priyankard wont and told Konara tho 
whole story, and Kesani was dolightod. Kow, it happoiud 
that in the last watch of tho nightl Kesani had a dre,)im to 
the effect that she was married to Vastmtatieva ; Vaaantadeva 
also had a dream that he married Kesarii. In the morning 
KesarA told her dream with a glad heart to Priyankaiu, 
and while she was telling it the family chaplain iiapjionod 
to utter the words, '* Even so shall it ho."; Ikdlr of ilumi 
rejoiced at hearing this utterance of tho family diapiain, 
and PriyankarA said to Kesanl ; “Bo assured that 

See, for tho meeting of two lovew at a rmlighHia feeiivnl, mv tmoK 
lation of the ‘ I&thA Sarit Siiguni.,* vol. U„ p, 3(!g, unit’, 
f For the belief that such dreatun come true, nee jiiy truut-lniew of 
the ‘ Kathi Sarit SAgara,’ toI i., p. -Wi ; viil. ii., p. 4Ha. 

X Her© w© hnj\e infitatioe of btiUcf in HiitiMsr « 

* Odyssey,’ zx., 1, 105. 



Vasantadtiva will be your hitsbami'’ Kesarn made the 
knot whiclt it in usual to make lai peixeiving an omen. 
Then Priyanltara reUitod Ke.sara’s dream to Yasantadeva, 
and Vasantadeva, for his part, related his own dream, and 
tliinking from tlie tallying of the dreams that his objeet 
^vas as good as aocomplishod, he was highly delighted. In 
this way some time passed, while the mutual affection 
of that coui^le kept every day increasing. Now, one day 
Yasantadeva, while in his own iiouse, heard the sound of 
festive drums in the house of the merchant Panchanandin. 
He exclaimed : *' Ha ! what is this •?” and then a maid- 
servant said: ‘'To-day Kesanl has been given to Yaradatta, 
the son of the raerohant Rudatta, who is a native of 
Kanyakubja; hence this rejoicing.” When Yasantadeva 
heard this he fainted. At this moment I'riyankard, arrived 
and comfovl,ed Yasantadeva, and said : “ I have been sent 
by KoPiira, and slio sends the following message to you, 

‘ Yon must not grieve. My mother, father, and relations, 
^ot knowing my heart, liavn Irngun all this business ; but 
certainly >ou are my real huRband. If I cannot obtain 
}ou, my only resource is to dio.’ ” When Yasantadeva 
heard tluH ho was Halisilod, and his fainting-fit camo to an 
end. TTmn Vasantailova saul : “ My good woman, in this 
conjuncture my resolution is the same.” Then Priyankara 
went and t<ild i.his to Kusaru ; she was, so to speak, horn 
again. Those two spent many days in thinking of a device 
for getting married- Then the troop of bridegroom’s 
friends arrived. Then Yasantadeva said to himself • 
To-morrow early the marriage will take place.” Having 
heard this news, he went out of the city in despair, and, 
entering into the wood, said to himself : “ Oh, the wanton 
sport of fai.e ! That maiden promised to marry me, and 
now that her mother and father are giving her to another, 
she will commit riuicide. Bo I had better abandon my 
life before I heat of her death.” After going through 
these reflections he fastened a noose on the branch of an 
A9oku tree and tied himself to it At that moment a man 
rushed forth from a dense thicket of the wood like a fnend. 



and said; “Molds bir, do not afi tlnw riihldy”; and witii 
these words he cut tho nta^hc. lio took Voa(inliid< \ii 
iindor a KmkilU-tro(‘, and iadli of them wit down. TIio 
man said: ‘ Koldu sir, wliy huvo you iinompind an act 
reprohatod by all oxcoliont p<io]do?” 'rbcn Viibinitadovu 
told his story. Then the man said : *' (1 ranted that UiingH 
aie as you say, nevoriheloKs a disi'crning man lik(‘ jou 
ought not to act thus. In lhi« rase sonm arliih-c should 
be employed. If even hy an tiiiiHt-e lhn ohjiK'i eunnoi be 
attained, death is our refuge in the hmi rewirt. Thus 1, 
too, in the very same drouiuslHiK-os live, though ntllieled 
A living man sees hundreds of good elianees ; if the woret 
eonie to the worst, death is a refiigt*.’' When \‘HSiintadavii 
heard this, he said ; “ Mohlo sir, who are you. and how 
are yon unhappy'?'’ Jlo said: “I am the son of a 
merchant; I livo in the city of Kdrtika, and my niune is 
Kaniala. Onco on a Ihno I slnrted to \ i^ii foreign 
countries. As I was roaming alumt, 1 eanu' in eoinx’ ol 
time to (,’ankhapura. H happenod one day that nil iht^ 
people of that town aHsemlded in a garden outhiilo it to 
attend a fesi.ivnl in honour of tim Vaksim t'ankha. luid 1 
went there also. There I saw a maiden in a gnne of 
flagrant mungo-treos, and she also saw mn, and immo- 
diately we fell dosperatoly in lovo with ono lundhisr. 'Hum 
she offered me hotel with her own hnmi. 1 llujught m 
my heart: ‘What shall 1 do'? Hhall 1 take it or not?’ 
While I was thus reiiocting, a mad elephant, that was 
roaming about at will, came there. Through fear of that 
elephant the girl’s attendants ran away, hut she did not 
run away herself. While the elepliant was preparing to 
seize that girl, as she stood tremlding in every liinh, 1 
struck the elephant with a slick behind. It left tiu’ girl 
and went away. Then tho girTa attendants roaHscmbkil 
and praised me. At this momont the ivholo herd of 
elephants came up, and made the pooplo ily in all 
directions, and 1 could not see 'what became of that giil. 
After I had roamed about for some days in that city, 
without getting tidings of that girl, I came hero with an 
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empty heart. I am deeply in love witli, that girl, hut I 
cannot obtain her, as I cannot get eertaiii ne-\vs of her , 
8t:Il, I do not cliooBts death. But there is an artifice hy 
which you may obtain Kesarii. Bhe will bo nianied 
to-morrtnv morning, ho io-day she must perform worship to 
the god of love; this uorahipahe will perform alone, such 
IS the custom. Ho let you and me enter the city before she 
ai rives, and go to the temple of the god of love. When 
bh© coines to the temple of the god, I will, with her consent, 
put on htw dress iuid go tu her house. But when I have 
gone some diHi,ane(.‘, you muKt take Kesara and make off as 
fast as posbilfic.” When Yasantadeva heard this, he said, 
" This is just like your nobleness,” and rejoiced. Then 
he said to Kamapttla: “My friend, my gain will be yoni 
luin.” At this m<»mont somoltody Bneezed,* and Kamapala 
said: “By forwanling \onr business, I shall ensure iny 
own prosperity also." At this moment Bomeononear said, 
with refei'onoe to his owui husineas : “There can bo no 
‘^lotlht ahout that." \'asanladova, catiching the meaning of 
the omen, agre()<l to th<! proposivl of Kamapala, and the 
two wont into Urn city together. After taking food the) 
wont together at the time of ovoning to the touiphi of the 
god of love, and boHi of them reniainod concealed behind 
the image of tlus go<I. After a Hhort time the sound of 
cymbals was lioard. Both of them, hearing tlie sound, 
wore delighted, as it showed that Kesara was approaching ; 
and in a short time she arrived, thinking, from the throbbing 
of her limbs, that she was about to meet her beloved. 
Kesara got out of her litter, and entered the temple of the 
god of love. She took the instruments of worship from 
the hand of Ihiyankara, and Pi'iyankara shut the door. 
Kesara performed her worship, and after the worahip she 
thus addressed the god of love : “ 0 lord, huaband of 
Bati, thou seost into the hearts of all creatures; how is it, 
then, that, though knowing my heart, thori dost join me to 
a husband whom I have not chosen '? My heart is not' 

* Thin fiocius to be a (rood omen. like tlio ffnrpyurnC nc in Xeiioplion’B 
* AnabasiK,' iii. 2, 0. Soo also Cnkillua, xlv. B. 



pleased \Yitii anyone but Vaminladevii. iJnl now, wliat is 
the use (d this reproach V Aifi’liow, by liiy huoiir, kit him 
be my husband in another birih.” Having said this, she 
was proceeding to hang herself on the arch of the god’s 
temple, hut at that nmmeiit ViisaTifadova riislmd out and 
saved her life. "When h1u> saw Inm, slit* wondered where 
he could have come from. VHsaniiuk'Va said : “1 am the 
lover for whom you asked the god of love. This is iny 
friend. ’iVe entered this temple bofure yon, and have 
devised a plan for carrying you off. Now. give yotir 
ornaments and other things to tins friend of mine, m 
order that, wearing your clothes, he may return to your 
house, and we two may go to another country." When 
he said this to Kesani she gave her clothes to Knniapaia, 
and taking the clothes of Kamapala, she hersolf remained 
hidden behind the imago of tho god, Kiimapala for his 
part, in female gannents, having his wladc. body wrapjmd 
up in them, and covering his face with the veil/ oponed 
the door of the temple of tho god of Invc and wtmi out,* 
lie gave into the hand of Priynnkitrit the vossol containing 
the implements of worshi]), and, holding lusr hand, got 
up into tho litter. Immodiatidy the Kcrvants lifted up Iht) 
litter, and so he went to the Iiouko of t-lm nuirrlnint 
Panchanandin without being discovered, Kvon Hmhina 
does not penctraty a well-laid plot. ' When ho had 
reached the house and got out of tho litter he was taken to 
the bride’s apartment. Priyankara said to him, “Call to 
mmd the spell that produces union with the boloved,” and 
went out. Kdmapala, for his part, Kfit himself to call to 
mmd a spell for ensuring union with his lovo. At this 
moment the daughter of Kesartl’s uncle by the- maternal 
side, Maira by name, who had come there to bo jirnsont 
at the wedding, and who had been seen (»n that previous 
occasion by Ktoapdla, entered the bride’s chamber and 

* Nirangi, whicli Heinachandra inbia ‘ DcvinfuaanifOii ' pftRiphmaeB 
by gwovagwitkanayn. 

1 1 read here diunbhaBija foK dnmtti^yn. See Bohllingk’is * IndiHcbo 
Spriiohe,’ No, 7,112. 
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l>e"an to sav as folloWK : '* Friend, we liave now an ojjpor- 
tunity for lo^etlicr, Mierefore I will say something. 

Do not he diPitnjHsoci in miml, for fate is the cause of 
desirahlo ainl tmtlemrahle reeultH to all living beings. 
Wlien I was in < 'ankhapura 1 lieard 3roxn- whole story; 
your heart takes no pleasure in anyone but VasiuitaJeva. 
Dut, friend, you are lueky, since you have olitained the 
pleasure of seeing and conversing, and so on, with your 
beloved ; but lioar luy sad story. One day I went to a 
garden outside tfic city with my attendants to witness a 
festival in honour of the Yaksha t.'ankha. There I saw a 
young man resembling the god of love. I sent him betel 
and other things by the hand of a female coiiipanioii. He 
saved me from a mud elephant ; but I fled again from fear 
of the herd of elephantB. I cannot find out the where- 
abouts of th.at young man, who has dej-'^rted somewhither; 
though I have instituted a search for him in many guarters, 
I cannot find him. From that day forth I take pleasure in 
Clothing, t have soon him in a dream, but X have never 
soon him in bodily presence. Ho I shall not bo allowed by 
fata union with him, even liy ineuns of oxehungo of words; 
I alono can ktww what my grief is in this state of affairs. 
Yon arc as dear to mo as ruy life, that is why I have told 
you all this. Bo, niy sister, abandon grief — Ije calm ; by 
the help of favouring fortune all will turn out well." Then 
Kamapdla said : " (Xazelle-eyed one, I am that young man 
whom you saw on that occasion at the great festival of the 
Yaksha. By the help of favouring fortune Tasantadeva 
has been united with Kesara ; in the same way our union 
also has come about, so dismiss anxiety." Then he 
showed himself in his true form, and MuirA, beholdmg 
him, was delighted, but was not able to speak for fear. 
Then KamapAla said : “ My darling, cease this fear ; show 
me a door by which we can go out." Then Ylairu showed 
him a back door leading into the garden of the house. 
Then Kamapdla went out into that garden with his beloved 
and met Vasantadeva, who had come there before with 
Keeark- The two arrived at the same instant.’ 



of ^vealth. Then on an lu^spicious day a son ^^as horn tha( 
delighted the eyes of inon. '(hi tlui day that his navei- 
stnng -was to ho cut a groat treasure %\as found full of 
jewels and gold. Then hie father and inotlier made a great 
feast in honour of his birth, and for the Hako of Bhowing 
respect to the gods and spiritual teiuduTH, and gave him the 
name of Dhanya.* 'When the due time arrive<l, he \vas 
sent to the school where reading and writing syow taught, 
and ho studied under a teacher of acromplishmonts. His 
four brothers were hostile to him, but his parents rebuked 
them. Then the brothers asked their parents why they 
treated him with so much respect. 'i'herc'uiKm their parents 
said: ‘He possesses many great <jualijies, and therein you 
are not equal to him; for this reason we treat this son 
with so much respect.’ Tlie sons said : ‘Then, put us al! 
to the test’ Thou they gave lo ea<'h of them thirty -two 
lupeea, and said : ‘ Trade with these.’ Ho the koiih set out 
to do their host, Dlianya, being clover in all aetannpiislj- 
ments, bought a very strong ram, and maih^ it tight for if 
stake of one thousand d/?id/-rt.s with iho prince's ram, and it 
beat the prince’s ram. Ho l>hanyacame homo immediately 
with a ram and a thoustind iltiiam.'f ; hut tin' others gained 
no profit, as tliey liad not accpiirwl merit, in a former life, 
and came home at the end of the day with downcast faces. 
The next day those four sons said : ‘ Father, try us once 
more.’ So he gave sixty cowries to each of Ihetn. Those 
four sons went on buying and selling, hut made no profit ; 
on the contrary, they suffered loss. Now, it happened tliat 
m that very city there lived a merchant named Mahiidhana, 
who was a thoroughgoing miser. He acquired wealth by 
various undertakings, hut would not give half a mitt! of it 
away in charity, or help his relations in any way. To 
make a long story short, he would not sporid even on hm 
own person. "When entreated by applicants, he flew into a 
passion, and when he saw others giving away anything, ho 
spoke angry words to them. It hapjiened that a fiery fovor 

* X.e., Fortuaatus. In many European storioa onp brother itt jjiorc 
lucky in his -undertakings than the others. Bee Grimm's No. WS. 
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SGiKsil him ; then in hie delirhim he filled a bed with that 
wealth, and put another bed on top of it and so slept. He 
did not abandon his bed at the momeirt of death, though 
everyone abandoned him. So he died on that very bed, 
and was carried tm it to the cemetery. Then the keeper of 
the cemetery brought the bed to the cross-road, to sell it, 
but no mio would buy it. However, Dhanya, owing to the 
luck that attended liim, had the sense to buy it, and then 
he made it over to hia parents. He took out the pegs of 
the bed and extracted from it the jewels ; so theii* treasure, 
already great, was increased. Then all the four brothers 
took counsel to kill Hhanya. But the wife of one of the 
hi others overheard their deliberations, and, being filled 
with compassion, told Dhanya. Then Dhanya said to him- 
self : ‘ Alas ! these brothers are jealous of me ; and yet I 
have done them no injury, so why are they angry with me V 
Anyhow, I cannot remain hero.’ After going through these 
lofinotions ho went out of tlie city alone, and wandered 
aWmt on the earth. 

C)nn day a householder saw him in a field near tlie road, 
ami was delighf^ed with him, thinking him a man of dis- 
iinction. Ho he invited him to dinner, and told his wife to 
give him a pudding of choice rice. While Dhanya was 
eating his fiaid, the householder, driving his plough, came 
on a jar full of dUuh-an. Then the householder thought : 

‘ This piece of luck is due to the power of this man.’ So he 
placed the jar in front of him, saying ; ‘ It is thanks to your 
merit that I have obtained this treasure, so do you take it.’ 
But Dhanya said ; ■“ Take it yourself.’ Then, leaving that 
place, he came in course of time to Eajagriha. There he 
rested in a garden outside the city under a fragrant mango- 
tree, Then he was seen by the gardener, named Kusuma- 
pala. He said to himself ; ‘ Here is a most distinguished 
man,’ and in bis delight ho carried him off to his own 
house, and he and his family treated him with the highest 
consideration, and Dlmnya lived there in the utmost 
comfort. Now, at this time King (Irenika was reigning in 
that city. One day his queen consort, Dh^rini by name, 
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}:;ave birth to a dtuighter. 'I’hen tiu* king Iiud jn'oc-Iiu'nsod 
by beat of drum through fhonvludy town : ‘ 'Whoever huH a 
daughter born in hie liouso to-day mimt report the tsanio to 
me.’ Now, there was a inorvhnnt of the name of (lohhadia 
living there, who had a wife named Ifhadm. Hlie 
birth to a daughter that mime day. Likowiwi a daughiei 
was born in the house of that Kustunapubt. (hibhadra and 
Kusumapala wont both of thmii to fhe kingh jmlaf'o, and 
said: ‘ Your majesty, both of us liave had daughU'rw lutin 
to us to-day.’ The king honoured fliem, and said . ' Hoth 
of them must lie my daughter’s vompanions.’ They, after 
leeeiving the order of tlio king, rotimied Imme. Tlie 
merchant G-obhadra nuuied his dnugldvr Huldnidra. and 
the gardener Kusumapuia named his I’uslipavafi. The 
king named his daughter Komaen, So tlie jndneess jiMmid- 
ated with iliese two companions, hi tiim- ilsey ail grow np. 
Ho they began to think who should Im the Imshand of all 
three of them. One day t’ushpavati saw nhan>u, and fdl 
ill love with him, Hho said in her own mind : ■ Tnilv tins 
iH a handsome man, and full of merii, for Hhu'e his arrhaS 
trees, that had not a single Jlower before, lune put hath 
tiowera and fruit. Ho he will be a lifting husband for all 
three of us. Accordingly I must by sojm- ariilu-e hd Hm 
pimeesa know about him.’ Ho she made Bliunya prepare 
a bouquet constructed with curious an, and going to the 
king's palace, sbe made it over to her cemjianion Hounicn. 
When she saw that bouquet, sho said to her companion J 
‘ Friend, who made this bouquet?’ Pushpavati said : ‘ ify 
friend, there ia a young man staying in our house who m 
111 appearance like the god of love, and is aldlfnl in all 
aceompliehmentB ; he has sent you this bouquet to show his 
skill.’ Then Somat,‘ri, hearing his muiie, thought; ‘ 1 \Mn 
marry no one but him.’ And fimm that day forth she 
remained thinking of him. with her chuck resting on tlie 
pstim of her left hand, with her lower lip agitated with 
deep-drawn hot aighs, negleoting nil other camcernM. 'rium 
the king heard of the condition in which his daughitw was 
from the attendants; so ha sent the 'warder and htumnonyd 



Dlianya froni tbo house ol the gardener Kusumap&la. 
After DhiWiya had made hif? bow, he ^Yas placed on a 
l)econiing seat. Wlien the king saw that he was like a 
youthful god, he said to himself: • My daughter has fixed 
her ah'eetion on a worthy object.’ Bo he had the princess 
summoned, and said to Dhanya: 'I give you this maiden 
to wife-’ Til on Dhanya reeeh’-ed her with a heart full of 
abundance of joy.’ Thei-eupon Sonia?ri bowed before her 
jiaients, and said; ‘Lot hhn also marry my two coni- 
paiiions.’* QTien tile king said : ‘If this thing pleases all 
three of you, lei it be so.’ Accordingly Soinagri informed 
her companions, and the Mng caused the marriage of those 
maidens to Dhanya to be celebrated with great solemnity; 
and Gobhadra and Kusumapiila also spent large aums on 
it. Dhanya lived hapjiily with those three wives in a palace 
given him by the king. The king also gave him many 
elephants and horses, and much gold and raiment, and 
wealth of other kinds, sd that ho lived in comfort. One 
dify- Dhanya, wltihi siflingat a window in his palace, saw 
Ills iiavonta wandering about in tho roa<l in ji miserablti 
tondition, with soiled ganuonts. lio sont some servants 
of his own, and had tlmin brought to Ins house; thon he 
iniulo thoiu take a liath, ainl had them dressed in splendid 
garments, d'hoy clung iiO Dhauya’s neck and wept aloud. 
I’hon Dhanya made thorn sit on a seat of honour, and said 
to thorn, spc<;ially addressing his father : ‘ My father, how 
have you both suddenly become poor? How could such 
a splendid fortune fail ?’ His father answered ; ‘ As soon 
as you loft our house the whole of our wealth gradually 
disappoarod. Borne of our property was carried off by 
thieves ; some of it was burned in a conflagration ; some 
(if it was soised by the king on account of a crime com- 
mitted by my sons ; all my woaltb having thus boon dis- 
sijiated, yvo wore ashamed to live ut homo any longer, 
i have accordingly come hero; your older brothers are 
outside.’ d’hen Dhanya sent men, and brought his 

In tho ‘ Kaih& Hnrit Hilsftira’ (vid. il., p. 471), Mandaradovf ro- 
quostB that KEinw!'difUnMia.tta lUiiy luurry her four companionH. 
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brothers into his house. They ssiid in him : ‘ Brotlier, our 
behaviour was unseemly ; s'o, as you are a mine of virtue, 
pardon our fa\iU.' 'Jflien Dhanya Kavt- his hroihers wealth, 
and sent them away to another city, whore by In's might 
they all became very rich. Then Ihmnya made over all 
the care of his house to his father and moiln-r, aiul lived 
happily with his wivos. One day Htihlaidra cinne fo hitn 
weeping. Dhanya said ; ‘ b’air one, why are y<iu ^^^>epiug?’ 
She said: 'My lieioved brother thlibhadni has been 
receiving religious teacliing from the* hermit IdmrnuighoHha, 
and has lieeome agitated in mind. He is desirfum of under> 
taHng a course of asceticisju, but my mother said to him : 
“My darling hoy, asceticism Ih diihcuh. and von are 
delicately nurtured ; if you are resolved on a life of this 
kind, leave off lusurios grmhially, in order that yotlr body 
may grow accustomed to H." Arcordinglv, following th« 
advice of my mother, he roduce.s in’s indnlgencos every day. 
Oaiibhadra has renounced food, ornaments, Imds, tinguenls, 
and similar luxuries, and iw jiriudining th<i 
penance; ho sleeps on the ground with <tiiiy one garment 
on ; he will no douht immediately take the vmv of a monk. 
Know that this is tlw cauKv. of my grief.’ Mlum Idiatiya 
heard this ho laughed, and said: ' ('alibiiadm. must )>o a 
coward if he cannot at mice take upnnhirabel! the burden of 
self-restraint.’ Then SoTna(,‘n said : ‘ My lord, ho is not a 
coward, but tender ; he is gradually accustoming his Ixidy 
to difficult asceticism-' Hhanya replied : * ^^•hal is difficult 
to resolute men?’ Then Subhadra smiled, and said : ‘If 
this is not difficult, then why do you also not do it? 
Dhanya said ; ‘ If you tell me to adopt a life of roligiou I 
will do it at once, and if I do not I will pay a peuHlty.’ 
Then they said; 'If you will adopt a life of sidf-rtifitraini, 
we also w'ill take a vow at the feet of the Tirthftnkara,' 
Now, it happened that at that very time f.IrivSra, who sur- 
passed in attractiveness all the other Jinas, arrivtKi in that 
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city, and Dlianya’s officers reported the fact to him. Then. 
Dhanya was pleased, and wenfrout with his three wives in a 
litter with great nplendour, to do honour to Crivira. Oali- 
hhadra also went out with great magniiicenee, glittering with 
jowolled ornaments like a god, in order to take the vow. 
Then both of them left their litters and entered where the 
fjma was, and after worshipping him, they sat down in a 
suitable place and listened to his discourse on religion. 
When Oillibhadra had heard the discourse, he tore out his 
hair himself, and with his eight wives took a vow. Then 
Dhanya also and his three wives took a vow ; and after 
these two men had performed severe asceticism for a long 
time, they had recourse to starvation at the latter end of 
their lives, and were born as two gods in the Sarvarthasiddhi 
abode. Here ends the story of Dhanya, having reference to 
giving alms. 


strive ever after the performance of faultlessly correct 
cSnduct, the root of true religion, and that will be acquired 
by honouring the 'rirthankara, and the congregation, and 
by other shnilar observancos. 

Now follows the story of AraniaqobhA, touching the 
honouring of tho Jina and the congregation. 

In this very land of ilharata, in the country of Ku^adhya, 

, , there is a village named Sthalti- 

StOUV of AUaMACOSUa and „ i. 1 ■ j 

THIS Ghatkfuu Knake. ^ 

it there are no trees — nothing, in 

fact, higher than grass. In it there lived a Brahman 
named Agni^arman, and he had a wife named Jvalana9ikha, 
and a daughter named Tidyutprabha. When the girl was 
eight years old her mother died. From that time forth 
Vidyiitprabha performed the household duties. She got 
up early in the morning and milked the cow ; she cleaned 
and polished up everytlung, and took the cattle out to the 
pasture ; in the middle of the day alio drove the cattle 
home and gave her father his meal, and afterwards ate 
herself ; then she went again to the forest to pasture the 
* aco Dt. Iloemle's ‘ Uvftsaga Daajlo,’ appendix iik, p. 30. 



cows. At sunset she came homo timl, and liad to perfoini 
her household duties. As she worked iilie this every day, 
she became exliauated hy the excessive burden of her family 
duties. One day, being ijuile broken down by tin- biirdon 
of household service, she said to her father : ' Father, bring 
to the house another nioihor, in onler tlial I tnay bo com- 
fortable. Ti'hen he heard this spoi-ch of his daughter's, he 
married another wife, She throw all tho Imrdon of the 
house on Yidyutprabha, and gave her whole attention to 
anointing her body with ungtients, ladhing, and personal 
adornment.* Yidyutprahlia add to herself : ‘ Alas ! I got 
my father to king another mother into tlio house with the 
hope of gaining relief for myself; hut since this bnly came 
I have been especially afflicted by inert'ase cd my biliour, 
while this mother of mine sits with her foot crossed in 
perpetual ease.’ laving a life of .such hardshifu she vi'achod 
the age of twelve years. Now, alsnst thi^* time it iiTipponod 
that one day she threw grass Iwhus' the catllo, and went to 
sleep. I'hen a huge black snake camo near hor in^a 
state of the greatest terror, and. waking her up, bogan to 
say to her with a human voice : ' 1 am c.xccodingly torriilcd, 
and have come to you fra- protection. If those wicked 
snake-catchers follow mo up, they will take ino and throw 
me into a basket, so do you, my darling child, put mo in 
your owm lap and cover me up with ytmr (tutor garment.’ 
Then YidyutprabhA fearkssiy did as ho said. InnncdijiUdy 
the snake-catchers arrived with potent herbs in Ihtir hands. 
The snake- catchers said to tho girl : ‘ CHrl, ha^'(! yon seen a 
snake coming this way ?’ Tho Brdhman's danglmu- said to 
the snake-catchers : ‘ I was asleep, so I know nothing aljout 
it.’ The Biiake-eatchers said to one another ; ‘ T'hk giil 
has seen the snake, and is frighlimod out of Her life.’ 8o 
the snake-catchers departed. Bhe said t{> tho stuike : ' All 
the snake-catchers are gone, so dismiss your toar and 
depart.’ Then the snake abandoned its Bnake body and 
became a manifest god, and said to that maiden ; ‘ Aty 

* The behaviour of th@ etopmothot' w of the truo folk-hsro type 
Compare Ealston's * Bussian i'ok-Tales,’ p. IfiO. 
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defir girl, I raucli pleased l)y the benefit that you have 
eonfernid on ino, so ehooHe a I'oon.’^*' She said : ‘ Make a 
shade over my head tliat 1 may pasture my cattle in 
eorafcu't.’ Tins god said to himself : ‘ This gild is foolish to 
ask feu- shaded Ho he made a great garden to shelter her, 
and it v as of the folloiving nature : 

It was foil of dowers and fruits that continued in every season ; 
lliH-h with leaves ; 

Haunted by scent-lovinpr hoes ; ever proof af^ainst the rays of the sun. 

Then the god Haul : ‘ My detir child, wherever you remain, 
or ivhevover you go, this garden will always accompany you. 
When you arc in troulilc think on me.’ Having said this, 
the god disaiipeared. So the garden remained sheltering 
her. At nightfall she went home with her cattle. Her 
mother snhl : ‘ Dear child, take food,’ She answered : ' I 
am not hungry.’ Tiien in the last watch of the night she 
went out witli hor cows. In this way she kept going back- 
wards and fonvards between her house and the field, and 
14it‘ garden always went with her. Once, when she was 
hlE'cijang under the trees of the garden, the King of Patali- 
putra, having made the circuit of the regions, came to that 
forest. 'I’he king, seeing that that gm-den was in all resiiects 
charming, sat down under u fragi'ant mango-treo ; then by 
the king's order the tihsphanls and camels and other 
annuals wtue fastuued hi various trees ; the elephants’ 
armour and things of that kind wore hung on the branches 
of the trees. Then the girl was awakened by the cries of 
the s<ildiers, so she went to look after her cows, which were 
feiriiied by tlie elephants and other strange things. While 
she ran after her cows that were running away, the garden 
also ran with her, carrying the horses and other animals 
along with it. The king was bewildered to think what this 
could mean, and he said to his minister ; ‘ Minister, what 
JK this strange sight that I see ?’ The niiuiater said : ‘ Un- 

* In KhiIph'h ‘ IJnter dpn OUvenbtlximea ’ thote i« a gratehil snake 
ivlKan l/ufitijntisH, in tlwj story of that name, delivers from sojaio boys 
I'ho HiMtko wne an onclnuitoa princess, and ho at length marries licr 
See also my translation of the ‘ Kathi'i Sarit KAgam,’ vol. i., pp. 65 and 
564, and vol. ii., pp. 107 and 668. 
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doubtedly it is the pow of tijin Thf'ii tlu* minisior 

said to her: ‘Do you go hack, and we will hn'ng your 
cows.’ So ahe went back, and the garden went wiih hiu ; 
while the grooms by the order of tlu: king In-onglit hack her 
COW'S- The king, seeing her* youth, foil in love with luu'. 
Then the minister, perceiving tin* dosin' (tf tlje king, Haul ; 
‘ My dear girl, accept this king, named diiavatru, as your 
husband.’ The girl said: ‘I cannot nay anyihing about 
this; but the Brahman, Agnicannan, who iivos in thiR 
village, can say.’ Then tho niinihlcr wont to that village 
by the king’s order, and asked tho Bnihman, saying: 
‘Brfihman, give this maiden to King .Titacatru.’ Tho 
Bifiliman said : ‘ I would give oven niy life to tho king, 
much more my daughter.’ Theii tho Bruhinan gave Ins 
daughter, and King Jitavatru marrii'd Iier according to the 
Gandharva form of marriage. M'luu'cvor hIic went, a 
splendid garden rtonrished over her head, thcroforo the 
king gave her the name of AnimaerddiH. lie then boKiowed 
on his father-in-law, the Brahman, twelve villagt's. Thf'ii 
the king put Aramac^ohha on an oh-phiint and wont to his 
own city, accompanied by tho ganlen. ihat waved ilb trees 
over their heads. I£e entered his pahu’o willi great re- 
joicings. Ho then ruled in consort with Animaeoliha, Itemg 
sunk in great enjoyment. The garden sluuled his palacts- 
Now, it came to pass that tho Hccund wife (tf tho Brahman 
Agnimitra gave birth to a daughter. In coiu'sc of time 
she grew up to be a young woman ; thereupon her nuither 
reflected: 'If Ar^mavobha were to die, the king would 
marry this daughter of mine.’ So she began to devise a 
plot for kflling Arama<?obha. Accordingly, she said to the 
BiAhman : ‘ lord, you never send any preseiita of food 
and so on for Arttma?obha.’ The Briihinan said : ' Bhe is 
not in want of anything.’ His wife answered : ‘ Although 
ahe may not be in want of anything, still, a daughter al w'ayfl 
longs for something sent from the home of her fattier.’ 
Then she made some Himhake(}ara ♦ sweetmeats prepared of 
first-rate ingredients, but she took care to fill them full of 
* Lioa-m&no, 
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pniHon.* S1i8 plaeod thase sweetmeats in an undamaged 
pitclier, and said tlic Bi^lntian : ‘ My lord, go yourself 
and give these to Aramayobha. You must also tell her 
from mo that she is to eat these sweetmeats herself, aud 
not to give them to anyone else ; for tliese sweetmeats will 
meet with rhilenie in the. king’s palace, on account of the 
clumsy way in wliich they are made, for what skill can ha 
expected from rustic villagers Agnicarman, not seeing 
through her craftiness, put a seal on the pitcher and started 
off. In course of time he reached the city of Pataliputia, 
and being weary, lio slept under the shade of a banyan-tree 
m the garden outside the city. Now', it happened that that 
V8iy snako-]>rince saw the Brahman asleep, and possessing, 
from the union in him of merit and religion, the knowledge 
called limited,! he knew that he was the father of Antma- 
(,'obhK. He said to himself; ‘Ha! 1 see what it is; that 
Htepnu)i.}u'r has given him food mixed with poison, and sent 
him with it to Arihnavohhu to bring about her death.’ 
•Having porcoivod this, he took out the poison. Then the 
jiralnnan gave tho food to ArHniai.’oldn'uJ She said to the 
king; ‘ My lent, look at this pitcher, in order that it may 
las opoiU'd.’ Tho king said : ‘ Quoon, no one is considered 
by me isjual to you, so upon tins jiitohor yourself.’ Then 
the (pmeii ojiuned tho pitcher, and a perfume unattainable 
in the world of morialH issued from it. Sweetmeats 
appeared in it rosombling ambrosia. The king said 
‘Queen, give one sweetmeat to eacli of the other queens.’ 
Then, in accordance with the king’s order, one sweetmeat 
was given to each of the queens. All of them, when they 
hati tasted the sweetmeats, praised Arama^obha, and said 
‘Truly her parents must be prosperous, since they send 
their daughter such sweetmeats, which even a king would 
find it difficult to obtain.’ Then Agniv'arman said to the 
king: ‘My lord, let Ar»mia(;ol)ha be sent to her father’s 

* Compare the cake which tho envious aistora sontl to Maruzaedda 
ill thmssciibaeli'fi third taio (‘ fcJici)ia.i>i»ohB Miirchon,’ p._ih)- 

t Hcq Dr. lloorulti’s ' Uv&sa^a Daa&o,' appuudix iii., p. 44. It 
appears to ostend to material objuots iinly. 

i I have hare iiisartad one or two words to make sense. 


poison.’ Hlio plaeofl these s^^ee^m^.>atb in undamaged 
pitcher, ainJ said to l})e Bi^hinan : ‘ My yonrself 

and give iiicse to Araniaeobhu. You must also tell her 
from ino that she is to oat these swectment*’ herself, and 
not to gi%H- them to anyone else; for these sweetmeats will 
moot wiih ridicnW in the king’s palace, on account of the 
clumsy way in which they are made, for what shill can be 
e\podod from rustic villagers?’ Agnifai'Uiau, not seeing 
through her craftiness, put a seal on the pitcher and started 
off. In enurse of time he reached the city of Pafaliputra, 
and being wuary, he slept ixndor the shade of a banyan-tree 
in the garden outside the cily. Now, it happouod that that 
veiy snako-prinee saw the Brahman asleep) possessing, 
from the union in him of merit and religion, the knowledge 
Cftllod limitod,! he knew that he was the father of Arama- 
<,ol)h4- Ho said to himself: ‘Hal I see what it is ; that 
stepmolht’r 1ms given him food mixed with poiBOrr, and sent 
him uith it to Arama^'ohhti to bring about her death.’ 
ddaviiig |u‘rt'<'iv<jd this, ho took out the poison. Then the 
hnihuian gave the food to Arama(;ohhu.l Baid^to the 
king: ‘ My lord, look at this pitcher, in ordoi’ that it may 
he o]K!iitid.' The king said : * Queen, no one is considered 
byuifu'iiual to you, so open the pitc.hor yourself. Then 
the qiii'oii opened the pitcher, and a perfume unattainable 
in tlio world of mortals issued from it- Sw®®tmeats 
appeared in it resembling ambrosia. The king said 
* Qutitin, give one sweetmeat to each of the other queens.’ 
Thim, in nceordance with the king’s order, one sweetmeat 
was "ivini to each of the queens. All of them^, when they 
had tasted the sweetmeats, praised Aramapobha, and said 
‘ Truly her parents must ho prospei’ous, since they send 
their (iftugh ter such sweetmeats, which even a king would 
find it difiicult to obtain.’ Then Agnit'amnan said to the 
king; ‘My lord, let Animaq-obha ha sent to her fathers 

* Ct,i(ijv4r€» tho ottke ■which the envioue sistiu-H m'nU to MamEzcaati. 
in atmftutax’tx’*' hiird talc (‘ tlicilittiiiBclKs Miu'chi'm P' .. 

tMwUi*. Hcstjmle’s ‘Uvisti^n D.Wio,’ iippi'oUix e- 
ftppoarii til fX tend to matcnal objects onJ.v. 

i llnv»» hero inaerted one or two wordn to h ■ - 
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house for a few days in ardor that nho muy Koe Isor ninthei,’ 
The Mug said ; ‘ Wliaf ! do y(?ti not evon Kn(5^Y that kings 
wives never see the sim T TIk'H tluj Jlndnnan, Agnioarman. 
went home, and told the whole ocvurrolu'o in liia wife. Hhe 
said to herself: ‘ Alas ! my schonie has not snct-i'pfh d ; bo 
it IS clear that the imison had no strength in it. [ will 
send again, hut L-oohed food this tiniu, ami 1 will put 
another and a terrible poison in it.’ Tluiii she iniuh* some 
delicious pastry, and putting in it a lorrihk* jittiscni, she 
bent it again by the hand of the llruhman. Again the 
JBrahman went to sleep under the banyan-tree, ami again 
the god removed the poison from the sweet pastry while he 
was asleep. This cooked food was praised in the king’s 
palace like the sweetmeats. The Ih-filtman came back to 
Ills house as before, and told all to liis wife. \Vh<*n she 
heard it, that wicked-minded woman was nineli grieved 
One day she heard that Arnmayobha was jir<*gnant, 
she made some food mixed with hihjintn poison, ami put d 
m the hand of the Brahman, and again sanl him ol?r 
saying : ' That daughter of yours Is prognani ; you must 
certainly bring her to her fallior’s lionsr*, that slu' may gi^e 
birth to her first child thm’u.’ The Brahman stari.tid off, 
and, as before, th<( god took away the poison while ho slept 
on tho way. Hu reached tim king’s palace, and presonhal 
the food, which was praised as before. When tho Brahman 
was taking leave of his daughter in prosoiiee <jf the king, he 
asked that she might be sent to his houee/ Tho king 
answered ; ' Brahman, kings’ wives never give IdiTh to 
children in their fathers’ houses.’ Then the Brahman 
held a dagger to his breast, and said to tho king : ’ If you 
will not send her, I will involve you in the guilr of a 
Bi^thman’s murder,’ The miniaters said to the king 
‘ Your majesty, this Brahman is ubstinato. Home timo oi 
other he will involve you in tho guilt <»f killing a Bnihman ; 
so send the queen.’ Then tlio king inaile great propariitions, 
and sent her off with her father, and sho went with him to 
his houBO- There she happily gave birth to a son. One 
* I have here iusei’tod acune worda which tls<' acuse reipdrcs. 



<i[ay slio went for soino necessity to the back part of the 
premises, and irer st(>i>m(itl%er followed close behind her. 
Then Arauia(,-obhd saw a well, and said: ‘Mother, since 
when has this wtdl been here*?’ Her mother answered 
' My dear child, 1 had this well made.’ While Xrama9obha 
was looking at tho \iell, her stepmother crept np behind 
her and pushed her into it. Then, as she was falling into 
the well, she called to mind the serpent-prince, and the 
serpent-prince himself held her up with his own hand. 
Then tin* god was very angry with that Brdhman’s wife- 
Bui Ardnia^ohha said, ‘ My b)rd, she is my mother/ and 
so pacified the wrath of the god. Then he made a palace 
in the well and placed her there. The garden also went 
with her into the well. Then tho stepmother* arranged 
her daughter as a nawly-deliverod woman, and, after telling 
her what to do, placed her instead of the real mother near 
tho son of .lramn.<;ol)hd. Now, it happened one day that 
hor body was soim to lie devoid of brilliancy. Then her 
%ulios-in-waiting said to her: ‘Qncon, how is this*? Your 
liody hcoiuh to ho devoid of lirilliamy^.’ She answ'ered : ‘ I 
do iH)t know ; for tiu' last two or throe days my body is not 
in good hoalth.* 

'I'hmi thoy ornployod variiius oxpcidionts, but none of 
tUem rosttirod lutaltli to hor body. Now, about this time 
the king Hcni a minister from the town of Bd,ialiputra to 
fetch hor, Ho tho false Antma^obh^ set out. Then her 
slaves said to hor ; ‘ Queen, queen, why does the garden 
not come with you ?’ Hho replied : ‘ My garden is thirsty, 
and has gone into the well to drink water. It will follow 
me.' Ho the false queen wont with her attendants to the 
city of I'dfalipntra. TTie king arranged for her a triumphal 
entrance. When im saw his son he was delighted. But 
when ho saw that the body of the queen had lost its beauty, 

* IlffB we hftvo tin* well-kiwwn Htor.y of tho Hubstituted bride. A 
siimbar Btoy in found hi Uio ’ KnfhA Harit fdiigara,’ voL ii., p. 1^7 of 
uiy tmaslftbiiK. Jdir suuie European pitfullels pp, Ittii and 087 of 
tho Btiuw volume, ri rimiu’n cU'Vvnth hlor.y, * iii’ildsrclum und fcJchwoe- 
tercheii ' Ih a» eseeedinf'Jy elowi parallel. Ho rofera us to bouio 
aiwilar HtorJau Srs Ins iiotfn. 


he said : ‘ Queen, ^vhat is this that baa happened in your 
body?’ Then her slaves sixiiF; ‘The queen suffered from 
an unhealthy state of body.’ Then the ktn^^ was east <lowt), 
and said again: ‘ Why do I not hoc the garden with you, 
queen?’ The supposed Araniat,-<)hhfi said: ‘King, 1 hfue 
let it go to drink water. It will eoino after uk? us snon as I 
think of it.’ Then the king said to hiinsrilf : ‘ Is this the 
leal Ardmaqobhd, or some oth<^r uonniii ?' On another 
occasion he said to the queen: ‘ Qimm, summon that 
garden,’ She said; ‘ I will summon it when a convenient 
season comes.’ The ting said to himself : * Of a truth this 
IS not the real Ardmaqobhii ; it is some other woman.’ 
Then the real Arama(,'oblut said h) the god ; ‘ kly lord, 
separation from my son afflicts mo exceedingly, st* arrange 
that I may see my son.’ Then the god said : ‘ By my 
power go and see your son, hut wni must come buck 
(XUickly before dawn; if you do not, 1 will never gnnit you 
an interview again. Now', with regard to this maiter, tins 
shall be a sign to you : you shall soe in your hnir a <li inf 
snake.’ Bhe said : ‘ Bo be it.’ Ilavitig wiid this, Arnmn- 
fobh^ immediately went to tlm pubu-e, in which lu'r son wns 
sleeping. She took up her son in htu* tondur IjuiuIm,* and 
after playing with him a time, put him back eomfortahl) in 
his place. Then sho repaired to hut palace ladow tUo earth, 
and threw all round the prince a heap of llowors and fruits 
coming from her own garden. In the morning the nurse 
of that son related this occurrence to the king. The king, 
hearing it, went and saw it with his own eyes, and said to 
the supposed Ard.maqobha : ‘ Queen, what is this that I 
see ?’ She answered : ‘ kly lord, I brought all these flowers 
and fruits from my garden.’ The king said : ‘ Then bring 
some now.’ The queen anavverod : ‘ King, 1 can only bring 
them at night, but not in the day.’ When the king Imaid 
that, he said to himself : ' Surely there is some Imil play 

* In Grimm’s ‘ MfiUchan No. H,' ‘ Jlrtldorelmn unU HchW'oatiiPoiuni,’ 
the real queen ooniea three times to luirefl her clukl. On the third 
mght the king speaks to her. See also Ralston’s * RuHsiau Fo!k-Taiea,’ 
p 184. 



liere.’ 0]i the second ni^ht, the whole thinR went on 
]ust (IB ht'fore. Tlnni, on ttjo third night, the king stood 
with intent lienrt in u part of the room not lit up hy the 
hunt), (unl heludd all the actions of Aranincohhii ; then he 
said to himholf in tljti fulni'KB of his joy : ‘ This is certainly 
the (iueein’ At that nunnont Aramatjohlui. left the palace of 
her son. In the morning the king said to the sister of 
ArdinafyddiA : ' To-dn.y you must without fail simmion the 
gaidf-n : there is no %n\v out of it.’ "When the queen heard 
this Imr face hocatne pale, and she said to herself ; ‘ What 
answer c-an I give tn-day?’ Next night, when Ariimagabhi, 
after going through irll the actions of the preceding night, 
was preparing to return, the king, who was lurking in a 
part of tiie room not lit up by the lamp, seized her hand, 
and paid : ‘ lluceu, why do you deceive me without cause?’ 
Thou Arauiacohlifl said: ‘King, I never deceive you; hut 
there is cuusc for niy conduct.' The king said : ' What 
iH the cauw! She aup\\<>n’d ; ‘ To-raorrow I will tell you, 
*l)al lot. me go now.’ Tlie king auswered : ‘You must tell 
me the cauHo now.’ Tlu' <ineon said : ‘ ^Yhen the cause is 
fold yon will rt'grcf all this.’ Bnt, though thus addressed 
hy her. the king w’oiild not h-t Inu' go. Tlien Ardiuavobha 
told the wlioh' incident from the heginning, and at this 
moment the dawn ajjpearml. When AramavohluL proceeded 
to himl up Imr hair that had haeouie disarranged, a serpent 
fell from the god. When the queen saw the serpent 
stretched out in hor Invir, she was grieved, and she said ; 
‘ Ah, my father, am I, then, abandoned by thee ?’ When 
she uttered this lament in a loud voice, the king said ; 
* Queen, why are you so much afflicted ?’ Then she told 
the whole incident of tho serpent-prince. Then the king 
was very angry with that Brahman’s wife, and had her 
summoned, and with his own hand chastised her with 
sfcrokoa of a whip ; hut Arumaqoblul fell at his feel, and 
entreated thy king, saying: ‘My lord, spare her,’ 8o she 
brought about her release from further punishment. Then 
the king took from her and her husband the twelve villages 
that he hud given them, and honiehod both of them from his 
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land. The two coiisortK pashcd wiiins titiu* in niiitnal 
affection and loving intorcourt^- ; tlnoi om> (la_Y ibekooiHi 
of the park said t,n tho King; ‘ My liogo. tu-day tln-r*- haw 
arrived in the gai’deii of tlu* Hiiwliilwoitd giio** tli<“ t’Oinl (,n 
Ynachaiidra, who jiossessuHlnarniiig and knnulcdg*'.' Tin u 
the king went to luloro him, surroiindrd la all Itin Isnn ni. 
He went and bowed bekiro the Rival li»riisil. and sal down 
to hear his sermon. At the ciid of it Ardinaooldia K-dd to 
him : ‘ rieverend sir, whnt acl did 1 pt-rhain in ii priviouH 
life Then the hpiriluid teiudum saiti : 


‘ In this very land of Bharata, in liu* town of t'liainpH, 

thf‘n^ WHS a iner- 

Stobt of .^bAmaviwiI lv .. Fomnai I.iu;. 

lundliara; ho had a wife nametl KttbntandH. They had 
sovon daughters — their naiitoH were Kiiniidm n, Kainalaval!, 
KamaUl, LaKshmika, th'b Vayodevi, and i‘risaKariln -and 
they were all married in the h>>iih<'h td rioh nii’n’hanis 
One day an eighth ilaughter was born, hni .dm was iiln H_> 
without prniiUHO of good forUiito, ho her r and niutlHU 
W'ero afflicted at her hirlli, and did noi i'Vt-n rIm' her a 
name. In time hIio grew up, but her fathi-r did not ttffln 
licr ill mavriago. T'lieu people wiid, “ \\‘hv do you not 
marry your daughter V" Tiieii the morelnuit, moved hy 
the speeches of the poophs, began to look old for a bride- 
groom. One day there amvetl in the esehange of the 
merchants a traveller with liinlw begrimed nifli <lirt. The 
merchant said to him ; “ Who are you What kind of 
family do yon belong to? What is your lutmo?” He 
answered: “I am a inerchant’s son, and iny name m 
Kandana, and I live in the city of Kaiiriih. Oikus on a 
time, my wealth having been exhuustod, i wont in tlm land 
of Gauda to make money ; Imt oven there I eonUl not 
make money, owing to my xli-luek, My f<'fdit!g,s of pridn 
made me return to my own country, end Ihorr I live 1 \y 
serving other men,” When th« uiordianl hourd this, ho 
said to himself, “ This is a suiUbbt bridogromn fur my 
daughter.” So ho gave him his daughter. Oim day the 


bridcj'i’ooin said to the merchant ; '' I will }:;o once more to 
the land of Gauda.” The merchant said: “Then take 
your wife \Gth you/’ ThenKandiina set out with his %Yife 
As ho was going along he came in dno course to the city of 
Ujjayini, and there tlu-y both of them entoi'ed a refuge 
foi travtdhtrw at the time of evening. Nandana said to 
hnnsolf : “ By thus travelling with my wife by short stages, 

I have already consumed a great portion of my prrwision 
foi the. journey. If the whede of ray provision for the 
journey is consumed, I shall have to live by begging.’’ So 
Nandana left his wife asleep, ami, taking the provision for 
the journey with him, went off. In the morning she woke 
up, and said to herself: “ dVhere is my husband gone‘> 
What can I do alone ? If I go to my father’s house I shall 
not ho treated with respect.” Tlien she lamented profusely, 
and at lasti, calming herself, slui went into the house of a 
merchant named Manihlindra, in that very l^jjayini, in order 
to prohe.rve her dtasliiy. The inorchant said: “Who are 
^ou ? W'lmse daughtfs’ are. you? Who is your husband ?” 
idhe said : “ 1 am the daughter of tho merchant Kulan- 
dhara : my husband is a man fd tho niuno of Naiidana. As 
I was going witij him to Iho laud of Gauda, 1 was 
soparahsl from the caruvatj.” WTion Wauibhadra lieaid, 
this, ho said ; “ My dear, I regard you as a daughtei , 
lemaiu in comfort in my house.” Then she remained 
m his ln)UHe, and performed household duties. Then 
Jlanibhadra wont so far as to send out his own men to 
search for that caravan, but he did not succeed in clearing 
up the mystery. Then he sent a man to her fathei’s 
house to interview the merchant Kuhuidhara. He w'ent 
and said to the merchant; “ Merchant, how many daughters 
have you? How many are married, and how many are 
unmarried? Tell me the facts of this matter, as I have 
been stmt by 3^^auibhadra wdth a proposal for the hand of 
an unmarried one." Then Kulandhara said : “ I have 
eight daughters : seven of them are married in Champa, 
and the eighth has gone with her husband to the land of 
Gauda.” Then the messenger returned to Ujjayini and 



told the whole story to Mniii'Miatlra. Then I^faiiihhadra, 
having learned the truth, treated Xitndana*n wife with 
great respect. Tlnui that yoniig wmmtn jx'i’fnnsual with 
the utmost devotion hi tin* -hnua rein pie— that Maiahhadia 
had eauaed to be built— religion?? sitvuu'k, mvh uk anointing 
■with oil and decorating, liy associiiting with holy vonnui 
she became free from ail <-oni«?cti(iii nithcvil. "Whatever 
valuable things Manibhatlni gave hiu- f-he (iispoHoil of ; and 
she had splendid inuHical instnmienlK niiidt* for the temple 
of the Jina. \yhen slit* obtained imudi wcjilth, slu- had 
made three splendid unihroUaa. She performed many 
penances, she ciiuaed many good iinrks to he accjiniplished, 
and, according to Imr jiowev, slie exercisjal charity to the 
congregation. One day, .seeing the merchsint ihinihhadra 
troubled with anxiety, she said : “ Why are you auxiotw 
to-day, my father !>'’ Itraiuhlmdra “ ^fy diiughter. 
the Icing hiis pres<>nted to the god a g.-irden ful! of fruit and 
flowers, but to-day it bus nuddenly witlu‘n;d up. Many 
devices have been irital, hut it luui not heconui fresh agaiii** 
Tills is the reason why 1 am ansimirf." Whmi she Imaid 
this, she said: “My father, do not ho aillicted ; i will 
lestore the grove to its pristine frofihm'ss liv tin* jitjwcjr of 
my virtuG.” When she ha«l said this she nK'dituted in her 
heart on the goddess, that executes the orders of the .film, 
and refused food of all the four kimls,* iiml reuuuimd m 
the statuesque posture. Then on the third day the goddoKS, 
that executes the orders of the. Jina, appeared, and said 
“ Virtuous lay-woman, the garden is afflicted hy a demon, 
and almost withered, but by tlie force of thy virtue it shall 
be as good as ever to-morrOw morning.” Having said this 
the goddess disappearocl. Then, morning having come 
she related all the story of the night to the merchant. 
When Manibhadra heard that he ivent to inspect tho 
garden. When he saw that it was full of flowei-K and 


* Ses? Hoomla's ‘Uv^srigA iHgio; p, aa, Thev are 

food, RU(>li HR nee, rtirrv, ete . ; uttmt, druiki 
such as imlfc, water-gruel, eta.; hhuimn. deliciwinM, mdh as ewm' 
nut and other fruits; mrwna, rolishes, such as gitiRer, i<tr 
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fruits, he said to the danghter of the merchant: “Daughter, 
it is hy your power that my wishes have been fulfilled ; 
now it is time for you to break your fast." Havmg said 
this, ho got together a company of people and conducted 
her home amid the beating of drums with great rejoicing. 
That woman went homo praised hy all people ; and after 
supplying tho wants of the congregation, consisting of four 
classes,* she died a death of holy peace, and became a god 
in Saudharma ; falling from that she became a Brahman’s 
daughter, Vidyutprablul hy name. Manihliaclra also went 
to the world of gods ; falling from that he became a man, 
then he died and became tho serpent-prince who showed 
you such tendernesa. Because in your former birth, being 
bewildered by falsehood, you did at first through ignorance 
do an unrighteous deed — owing to the influence of that 
deed you were horn miHorabio. Because in a former birth, 
when living in the house of Manibhadra, you showed 
evtmordinavy piety in aeconlauco with the law of the Jina — 
d^iiig to tho intlucnco of that yon obtained uneiiualled 
foheity. JJocause on that occasion you renewed again by 
your virtue tho garden of tho rlina— owing to the influence 
of that act, you have (his garden given you by the god, 
which always wanders aitont with you wherever you go. 
Because in a former life you gave three umbrellas, therefore 
you are always in tho shade. Because in a former birth 
you gave the implements of worship of the Jina, therefore 
yon have had enjoyments. It is owing to your own religious 
devotion that tho fortune of royalty has come to you. In 
course of time you will attain salvation.’ 

When the queon heard this, she fell fainting on the 
earth, and remembered her former birth, and beheld all 
her previous existence. At tho end of her swoon, the 
queen said to the holy man : ‘lloverend sir, let me separate 
from the king, and take a vow before yon. You ought to 
remain here uiBil this can be accomplished.' The king, 
too, said : ‘ You ought also to wait bore until I can put my 
son on tho ilirone, and come to you to take a vow.’ Then 
* Monks, nniiH, (Uid lay disciplcK, male and female. 
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tli& kinj^ pI<irC6<l his f'On <ni tlit* tliront^, ftnd, 

accompanied by Araraai'ol>h!^ took a vow. Kolb of them 
obnerved in it a conduct \uthont reproach, Hn<i obtained 
the happinoBK o? heaven, ^\he^l they fall frons it, they 
will go througli Bomo births h succession and obtain 
salvation. 

Here ends the story of Aruina<;ohh». 

Here begins the story of Uishidalbi. having reference to 
, virtue. 

Stohy ov RthHiDATi'A. in Bhara- 

takshetraj is a district called Madhyadeva ; in it was a 
city named Ibithamardana, in which Hv(*d a king named 
Hemaratha. His wife was nanicil Hnyavas. and they had 
a gem of a son named Kanakarntha. At this sanm time 
there was in the northern (juartcr a city nmued KaVeri ; in 
it reigned a king named Knraaundara, and the name <tf his 
gueeii wasYaHuiti, and they Iiad a daughter ninmal liukmiin 
In course of time she grow up. When her molhor aaw that 
she had recently attaiiu’d w*umfti)ht>od, she adorned her 
with oriunmnits on all lior liinlni, and Hunt her into the 
prosoneo of lior fathpr. Him bowed Imforo him, and thon 
ho took her on his lap, and said to himH»df in his heart : 

‘ 'Chis girl is in tho first bloom of youth ; to what hrido- 
groom must she bo given ’? Ah 1 I know. King Hemaratha 
has a son, Prineo Kanakaratha; lie will Im a deserving 
bridegroom for her, and no one else will.’ After tho king 
had determined on this plan with his ministers, he sent 
an ambassador to King Hemaratha ; thou the ambasBador 
asked for Kanakaratha, and he, by the order of his father, 
set out lor the city of Kaveri, Ho advanced by forced 
marches, and had to encamp in tho forest districts of the 
border. Then the loads were taken off the camels ; the 
lines of tents were set up on all flidee ; the Horson had the 
saddles removed from their backs and rolled on the ground ; 
the elephants were taken to the binding- post by their 

* Thia resembles vary closely tho story of Kftdallgarbha la the 
‘ Kathfi. Barit B&gara.' Bee vol. i. of my translfttioj*, p, 386 . 
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drivers. "While this was going on, an amhassador ap- 
proached Prince Kanakaratlia, wlio had taken hia seat 
on a throno under a fragrant mango-tree, and said thus 
to him: ‘Boyal sir, my master. Prince A.rida3nana, thus 
announces to you })y my mouth; “Your entering within 
the borders of my territory will hiiiig about your death; 
so, if you feel disposed to fight, meet me face to face; if 
not, submit to my authority, and I'eturn home-"’ When 
the prince heard tliia he knit his brows so as to assume 
a terrible appearance, and gave the ambassador this answer : 

' Listen, ambassador ! Go and tell that disgrace to his 
family, your master, that I, the prince, have come to MU 
him. I am delighted with the hope of combat, and ready 
armed to meet him, so send your master here at once.’ 
Thereupon the ambassador went and delivered to his 
master the whole message ae sent })y Kanakarafcha ; and 
when Aridatnana heard ii, ho went witli his whole army 
to fight witii prince Kanakaratha. Then Kanakaratha, 
hearing from his swift lioreonien that he was coming, went 
out to moot him. When the armies met, a terrible fight 
took place. At tliai moment the universe seemed to be all 
one cry, with the rolling of drums, the gallant shouts of 
warriors, the trmnpetings of elephants, and the neighiaga 
of horses. Then the prince, galloping towards Aridamana, 
said to him : ' Here I am, you frog of the lake of battle, 
destitute of discernment; now fight!’ Having said this, 
he dashed forward with the swiftness of lightning, and 
took him prisoner. He took him with him in hia camp 
for some stages, and then let him go. Aridamana there- 
upon was filled with the spirit of renunciation, and 
abandoned his kingdom and took a vow; and having 
observed a conduct without transgression, he attained 
blessedness in the holy place of the Tirthakara Kami. 
The prince in his march came to a forest; and on that 
occasion the forest became lilie a city, owing to the prince’s 
army settling down and encamping in it. It happened 
that, while the army was there, some men went out to 
look for water, and at the time of evening they returned 


and howecl Wforo lln( }>r3nc-t>. Tlic prinro wiid : ‘ How is 
it that you iiavo Itf'Mi w» Inn;^ away?’ Tlicy wtid ; ‘By 
the onk-r of your majesty wa weiii hmu'e into a wood, and 
there wo saw a laKo hk* a wa: and while wo were in that 
wood wo KiW a maiden, who aurpas^-i'd in Ix’atity the 
nymphs of heavon, annii-in^ ImrM'lf with swinpnp; hut 
w'hilu wo were loohinK at her. she Huddeidy d3Hfqi]x*ared. 
Then we searched that wmal tri ‘0 hy tree, hni we could noi 
see her ; it waa for this rejison tliat wo weja; so long away.’ 
When the prince heard it. he was itgiiated witlj the emotion 
of wonder. And just at this time the sun Hiit. Ho the 
prince dismissed tlieni, and wnd his iwening pniyer, and, 
folding himself in an eideniown quilt, went lo sleep. In the 
morning lie washed the lotus of his face, and w’orshipped 
the gods, and ordered the victoidous drum to tte sountksd 
for the onward adviince, AH tlu’ army, wlmn thoy h<\ard 
the sound of the drum, hugan to nmreh. Ilui prinee 
himself, surrounded by Home princes who were his friends, 
having the path piinted mil lo him hy woutH. went forward 
to the lake. Thoreuiton the pni^ani went to that place 
where the maidon was seen hy IhoiW! who went to hjok for 
water. As fate would have it, the prince saw' thn maiden 
in the very same spot. When the prince sjiw her, htf said 
to himself: ‘If she is a nymph of hesvven, then the eyes 
of Indra alone are of any use to their poaKosaor ; if she 
is a snake-maiden, theiii the king of sjiakes is truly the 
prince of fortunate ones.* Such a pesirl of w’omeii is not 
found in this world of mortals. Is camphor produced in 
a salt-mme ?’ While the prince was sunk in these reflec- 
tions, the rear-guard of his army came up ; and then the 
maiden, hearing the noise of the host, vanialiod. Then 
the army continued its march round the lake; and while 
the prince was searching for that fair-oyed maiden, having 
his heart drawn towards her hy love, ho saw a chaUt/a. 
Then the prince said to himself ; ‘ That fair ono will he in 
this chaitija;’ so he went into it. And then the princo saw 
in that clmitya an image of the eminent Ijlishahha; eo he 
* The Sanskrit word that means ‘ snake ’ uieans also ‘ eiijpyor,' 
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had ail abundant supply of flowers brought, and himself 
made an offering to the exeellosit Jina. After he had made 
jus offering, he composed this hymn of praise: 

‘ To-iliiy my oyo is Wessctil, to-day my head is blessed, 

To-day my hand is blossjjd, to-day iny foot is blessed, 

Since thou Imst been propitiated, adored, worsliipped and praised.' 

Bpealiing thus, he bant before the chief of prophets again 
and again. Thereupon, at this very conjuncture, there 
arrived a licrniit with lieavy matted hair hanging down, 
with body broken with old age. When the prince saw this 
hermit, such as has been described, and saw that that very 
lady-love of his was eaiiying for him a large basket, his 
eyes were dilated with curiosity. The girl, too, seeing the 
prince, thought ; ‘ Is this Indra, or the moon, or the sun- 
god? or is he the god of love himself, present in visible 
foim?’ Then tho prince, having worshipped the mighty 
Jina, bowed before that hermit wdien he arrived. Then 
the honnit said to tho prince: ‘My son, what family is 
blessed l>y tlieo What succossion of letters is fortunate 
enough to form thy name? To what cause is the great 
happinoRH of thy airival duo?’ Tho prince answered all 
hiH questions ; in the inoanwhilo he saw the damsel, who 
was concealed by tho hermit’s weight of matted hair- 
Then the prince said to the hermit: ‘Who caused this 
temple of the Jinn to be built in this wood? Who are 
you? Who is this maiden? Tell me all.’ Then the 
hermit said; ‘My son, my story is long; first let us 
worship the god ; so wait a moment.’ Having said this, 
the hermit went in and worshipped the god; while the 
maiden looked at the prince, and the prince looked at the 
maiden. Then the hermit, having worshipped the god 
with lotuses, came out into the porch of the temple, and 
said to Prince Kanakaratha: ‘Come to this hut of mine 
whieli is near, in order that I may show you respect.’ 
Then the prince went into the hut in order to please him. 
The hermit said : ‘ Hear, my son, the story of the chaitija, 
of myself, and of this maiden : 
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* In this very land of Bhuraita ihortt in ti city naraod 

Aiftaniviiti ; in it there was a 
Stokv of Kino Hamhhk>a, Harinhona, And ho 

■WHO BECAME A HEKMI’T, , , ,, i tj i 

iijut a Wife nannal rnyatlarcauA ; 
they had a son named JimiPeiia. One day a horse, that 
had been trained in nn inverse nmnnor.^ carried off King 
Harishena. He came to this very wood, and got rid of 
his horse, and gradually wandering ahnnt, in the wood, the 
king reached a hermitage, and there he Itowed iadore the 
abbot Yi 9 vabhuti, sprung from the family of Kachchhamaha- 
kaehehha. The hermit, knowing by his roarkH that he 
was a king, blessed him, and said : '* Whence have you 
come hither? How is it that you are alone?" Then the 
king, being asked this question by the hermit, told the 
whole truth. In the meanwhile the army, that was follow- 
ing the king, arrived, and rejoiced when they saw the king. 
Then the army encamped outKido thohtM’inilago- 'I’ho king 
remained there a whole month, courting the favour of the 
hermits, and he had this tomi>lo of lUshaldm huilt. When 
he was leaving, the hermit gave King Harishena a charm 
for destroying the effects of poison. 1 Then ilie king went 
to his own town. The people showed groat joy when he 
made his entrance into the town. Bo lus contltnu'd govern- 
ing his kingdom. One day, as he was sitting in the hall 
of audience, a man came and said : '* King, there is a city 


called Mangalavati. In it there reigns a king named 
Priyadar^ana, and he has a queen named Vidyutprabhd. 
They have a daughter named I'^ritimati, who has been 
bitten by a serpent, and I have Iieen sent by my master to 
inform you.” When the king heard this, he travelled to 
that place by means of swift camels, and by means of that 


very poison-counteracting charm freed the maiden from 
the mffuence of the poison. Then her father gave her to 
him, and he married her, and returned with her to his own 
city. There he lived happily, and after the lapse of eomo 
time he committed the care of his kingdom to his son, and 


* Le., to gallop when it should stop, atid vioe I'crsd. 
t Compare ‘ Kathd, Sant Sagara,’ vol. i., p. 461. 
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"witli that newly-married wife went to practise asceticism. 
Both the king and the qneenjcFent to the hermitage of the 
abbot Vii^vahhuti, and there engaged in asceticism. Then, 
while the Qneon Pritimati W'as practising asceticism, a 
pregnancy which was previously caused declared itself in 
the fifth month. When the ascetics saw her in such a 
state they were all shocked. Then King Harishena said 
“ Queen, what is the meaning of this ?” She answered . 
“ This is a pregnancy previously caused, but I did not tell 
you of it when I ought to have done so, because I was 
afraid that it would interfere with my practising asceti- 
cism-’' Then all the ascetics who had previously occupied 
that hermitage left it, and went elsewhere. But Harishena 
and his wife remained there. Those two passed four 
months in a state of extreme sorrow, blaming their own 
action. When the ninth month was completed Queen 
Pritimati brought forth a daughter. Because she was born 
in the hermitage of the rishis, her parents called her Eishi- 
■dattA. Then, as fate would have it, her mother Pritimati 
died from the oonsequences of childbirth, and after per- 
forming Pritiniati’s funeral the father tended and brought 
up the child till she attained the age of eight years. Then 
her father thought : “ The heings that roam in the forest 
will see that my child is beautiful, and will carry her off.” 
So ho prepared a coUyrium for her. The secret of this 
collyrium that makes invisible* was long ago communi- 
cated to him by the abbot Vi 9 vabhuti. For that reason 
that daughter of his became invisible to those that roam 
m the forest. 

‘ Know, 0 prince of auspicious aspect, that I am that 
Harishena, and that this is my daughter.’ 

The prince looked at the maiden with such a loving 
glance, and she looked at him with such a loving glance, 
that they were ' both in either ’s powers. ’t The hermit, 

* Compare * Katha Sarit SAfiiara,' vol. it, p. 221. 

1 1 take these words from Shakespeare’s ‘ Tempest.’ I may, perhaps, 
draw attentioa to the fact that there is a certain similarity between 
the two stories. 


jieiTGiving in Id'k own min!! tbnsr flotijre, nmilofl snid i?ai4 to 
the pi'inoo: ‘Prinoo, I horofcv gm? yon iliiK «knghter o! 
mino.’ The t>rinci' aiii^wornd; ‘ I rocfiivo what ^’ioii are 
jsie&sod lo give nu*, I'l'vt'mni mi*.' Tln-n tin* litirmit said: 

‘ Bifia up, pnjiee : go to yonr own camp anil take food.’ 
The prince Siiid to thtt honait : ‘ !Mj lord. 1 will to-iiay (>at 
with you, SQ <atnn* along with nn*.' Tin* ininnii said : 
'My dual’ yonih, youi' inajohly nmkos it iuird to rufusn, hut 
foi hermits no other food hut huliis and niots is appro- 
priate.’ When the iiennit had .‘laid thib, ho liismissed the 
prince, who went to his camp with Iris siuto and took food. 
Then, in an auspicious moment, the [wince married the 
daughter of Harishena, Bishidalla hy nanio, and lived 
there with her for some days. 'I'licn one day the bormit 
said to the princp, with faltering voici’ : ‘ TTincp, Hupiwrt 
of the world, why should 1 suy muds to you ? Tuko care 
never to make my danghtor an ohjwi of inhiilt. This gnl, 
who from living in the forest is wanting in oxjKWionct! of 
the world, is committed hy mo lo yoiir cun' : hy living witfc 
you she will acijuiro many e.vce]h’!!l <|ualities. since men 
dust that settles on the navel of a doer’’ Itocomos swMCt- 
eooiited. But J now wish to enter tlio tire, as for jtcoplo 
like me death i« hotter than life,’ Then t!n' prince fell at 
the feet of the hermit, and said to that mighty stunt : ‘ Do 
not even mention the word “ suicide.” ' Then UisludattA, 
weeping, said to lier father : ‘ Bhow some compHSKion to 
me.’ The hermit said; ‘My dear girl, do not say this, 
but listen to my admonition. Be oltediont to your 
superiors ; observe the laws of virtue ; do not be angry 
even with rival wives ; do not turn aside from holiness m 
pleasure or in pain.' And then the hermit, having taken 
leave of Prince Kanakaratha. and of his own daughtor, and 
calling to mind the muniva of the five Paramoshfina,t 
entered the fire, Eiehidatt^l, weeping and rolling on the 
earth, uttered the following lament ; 

* Or perhaps ‘ oa musk.’ 

t Y-ag^dka, ^^nU, !Nemi, PArt;va, and Vira, (* Weber Uber daa 
9at)raaiaya MAhdiimyaia,’ p. 15.) 
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* 0 father ! father ! devoted to boundless love of thy child, 

To-da.Vj ■ft’jthout these, I am "wretched, like a plaiitain-tree deprived 
of its root ; * 

I never beheld my mother ; but thou hast been ray mother ; 

So, tliou beinjj fiono, both my hands have fallen to earth.’ 

Then Prince Kanakaratha, in order to adirtonish his 
lieloved, said to her : 

‘ Stay, stay, my beloved; do not stretch out weeping overiiracli ; 

Of what profit is it that thou sorrowest over one gone to the other 
world ^ 

Queen, thy father is not to he hwnented, since he reigned as a king 
and observed his vows as a liormit.’ 

Then the prince performed bis funeral ceremonies and 
made a sacrificial utluauUla in the place of burial. Then 
the prince set out with his wife Rishidatta for his own city. 
And Rishidatta, as she was going along with her husband, 
kept sowing by the way a series of sadaphala* fruits that 
her father had given her.1 So the prince, travelling by 
continuous stages, reached Eathamardana, and entered it 
with groat rejoicings. Then Kanakaratha, with his -wife, 
bowed at the feet of his parents, and was welcomed by 
them. So Prince Kanakaratha lived happily with his wife. 
In the luoanwhile King Surasundara, the lord of Ivdveii, 
heard that the prince had married the hermit’s dauglitei, 
and his daughter liukmini, who longed for the prince, was 
much afflicted. Then one day she fell in with a witch 
named Sulasa, who was deeply versed in all charms and 
spells ; and she managed, by giving her food and clothes, 
to incline the witch in her mind to undertake the task of 
disgracing Biahidatta in order that the prince might come 
to her. So she despatched the wicked Sulasa to Eatha- 
mardana. Then Sulasa, after a fe"W days, arrived in the 
city of Eathamardana. And at night-time she went into 
the palace of Prince Kanakaratha, after administering a 
narcotic drug to all the inmates, and -when she saw Eishi- 

* Further on the word Mhahdra (fragrant mango) is uaod. Sad^i~ 
phala inuans, according to Monier Williaiaa, always bearing fruit 
the cocoannt-troo, tlis glonierous fig-tree, thojaok, the Vilva-tree. 

t Sea tho note on p. 290 of vol. i. of my translation of the ‘ Katlii 
Sant y4gara,’ and additional note on p. 576. 
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datta Bleeping by the side oi the prinee, Blie bIimIi her 
head, and said in her heart ; ^ 

‘ 0 tlio boanty. O thfi tiplomtcmr, of Ihw fAwn-syad fair ona! 

Happy indeed ia the man whone elm has bncmne.' 

Then that witch Brneamd ti)c face of Hishidatta witii 
blood, placed some ilesh on her pilloxv, and, after killing a 
man, fled from the palace of the prince. Accordingly, in 
the morning the prince's rotinnc, seeing that u man had 
been killed, made a confused murmur. Hearing the 
murmur the prince said to himself : ‘ Alas ! alas ! I heai 
that a man has been killed in the night, so I wonder if this 
beloved of mine is a Kakshasi.’ Then, seeing that the 
mouth of Plishidatta was stained with blotid, and that flesh 
had been placed on the pillow — beholding, I say, his 
beloved in this ponition—he said to himself : ‘ Alas ! the 
saying of the (fYistras, that the gift of beauty is prolific of 
misfortune, is indeed true.* Having formed many ideas of 
this kind in his mind, and having again felt dnuhtful about 
them, he at once wr)ke up his beloved, saying: ‘Qtioen,- 
nse up, rise up !’ And then, aooing his darling aroused 
from sleep, he thus addressed her ; ' Queen, I wish to ask 
you something. Are you, though horn in the family of 
Harishena, a Ihlkshasi She was terrified, and said : 
‘Boyal sir, why do you talk in this way to mo?’ The 
prince said : ‘ My dear, last night a man was billtMl ; there 
la flesh on your pillow ; your mouth is stained with blootl. 
These two things 1 have seen with my own eyes.’ When 
Bishidatt£ heard this speech of her husband’s, and saw the 
facts for herself, she said to the prince : ‘ Boyal sir, if I 
have been a flesh-eater in the p>ast, how could I, as I do, 
prohibit the eating of flesh? I know nothing alwut ail 
this ; it must have been done by some enemy, impelled fay 
my deeds in a former life. But if you have any diapleaeure 

* See p. 289 of yol. i. of njy translation of the * KathA Sarit Hfi-giirR,' 
and tlie note on p. 681 of 701, ii. In No, 5S0 of GoiiKenbaeb'K ‘ Bieilian- 
isohe Marehen,’ the holy yranois takas away the three children of hU 
god- daughter, and beeinoara her month with Hood. She i« accused of 
being ft were- wolf. A similar Incident will he fownd 5n Orimsu’a notes 
on No. 8 in his collection (Marienkind), 
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against me, put mo to death/ When the prineo heard this 
speech, ho said to her: ‘Mj' beloved, you are innocent, 
do not ho afflicted in your mind/ While the prince ^^as 
saying this he himself removed the flesh, and washed her 
lotus-like month. In this way the witch went on con- 
tinually bringing disgrace on her, and the prince, being 
deeply attached to her, continually went on jialliating the 
disgrace. One day King Hemaratha said to his ministers ■ 
‘ Alas ! alas ! every day there is a man killed in my city ; 
do you know nothing about it?’ They said : ‘ King, this 
IB not the handiwork of a woman ; this is all we Imow/ 
The king was filled with anger, and said : ‘ Then let all 
these sectaries* be banished from the city, whatever these 
men know or do not know/ Then, by the order of the 
king, all the sectaries, except the Jaina hermits, were 
banished. Now, at this very Juncture the witch Sulasfi 
came into the king’s court, and said to the king: ‘Eoyal 
sir, I had a dream last night, to the effect that a certain 
daity said to mo : “ To-morrow the king will expel all the 
sectaries, so you must go to him and toll him that the wife 
whom his son brought from the forest is certainly a Bak- 
shasi, and that all this that has been done is her doing, so 
he ought not to illtroat the sectaries. Because the boar 
eats tho Bugar-eanes the buffaloes are smitten." If, royal 
air, you have any doubt about the truth of my statement, 
go to-night and look for yourself/ The king said, * I will 
look,’ and dismissed the witch. When night came, he 
made Prince Kanakaratha sleep near him, on the pretext 
that he had a pain in his limbs. While the prince 
w'as lying near his father, he thus reflected with himself 
during the night : ‘ Alas ! now the disgrace of my beloved 
will be made manifest, since, on the one hand, it is not 
lawful for me to disobey my father’s orders ; on the othei 
hand, my wife will he disgraced by my obeying them. On 
one side is a tiger, oti the other a river.’ Then, during 
that very night, Bulas^, the witch, smeared, as before, the 

* FdnhtinMnah. The word has not generally a bad meaning with 
Jama. See Dr, Hoernlo's translation of the ‘ Uvisaga Daeio,’ note S2. 
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mouth of Iliahidatta hJo<ul, and pkood flogh on her 
pillow. King Ilmaratha fionfc ftpina, who ascertained that 
fact, and in the niormng they reported it to ihc; king. 
Then King Homarsitha waw angry, nnd Haul to tho prince : 
‘Ihe! how is it that, though yon kiunv this hnuaio to be 
a bloodthirsty Baksliasi, you atiU protect her? ]>epait, 
depart, husband of a Kakshasi ! leave niy ferritorieg ; you 
have to-day stained a stainlGHH race.’ Then the prince 
folded his hands as a suppliant, and said to the king ■ 
‘ Eoyal Sir, this is all untrue. Be niendlnl to mo ; do not 
be angry with me.’ Then the king said : ‘ tlo yourself 
and look.’ So the prince went in sorrow hi his own 
house. There he saw hia darling wia^jiing, with her cheek 
pillowed on her left hand. The prince said; ‘Queen, 
why do you rain clown water with sliow’ers of tears? 
"What are we to do? Yesterday a witch denounced you to 
the king as a Hakshasi, and early this morning the knig 
sent Bpies, and discovered jou to Ihj ho. Mow I really do 
not know what will happen to you.' At this moment 
the king arrived, and, dragging thej weeping girl by tlio 
hair, delivered her to the exccutioneis, and gavii Ihem 
the following order; ‘Take Ihis wicked llakhliani all rttund 
the city, and then remove her let the conudiiry, and slay 
her quickly.’ Thereupon iVinco Kanakaratha hogiui to 
gash his own body, but King llemaratha prevented him 
by tying liis limbs with his own hands. Then the e\o- 
cutioners took BishidattA, and entwined indigo with the 
seven locks of her hair. They encircled her neck with a 
garland of Nimba-leaves ; they held over her a shoe hy 
way of umbrella, on a loflj’ pole ; they placed a piece of 
an old broom, by way of tuft, on her head ; the whole of 
her body was stained with powder ; she was hooted hy the 
low people who had assembled, and so they led her, with 
dissonant cymbals, horns, and drums preceding her, in tins 
condition through the city, in accordance with the king’s 
order.* Then, while the citizens lamontud, the exocu- 

and Dr passage I have been assisted by AttuArAm W«tu 
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tioners took her into the cemetery, and at that very 
moment the sun ivent to hib" rest, as if unable to witness 
her miserable, pitiable condition, and immediately darkness 
was diffused all over the landscape. Then one of the 
executioners drew his sword, and said to Eishidattu 
' Bloodthirsty one, tliink upon some favourite deity, for 
you will this moment cease to be,’ While, after saying 
this, he was brandishing his sword, Eishidatta, in her 
terror, fell on the ground, in a faint. Then all the 
exeentioners, seeing that she seemed to be dead, said ■ 
‘ What is the use of this slaying of the slain ?’ So they 
returned to the city. Now, in the evening twilight the cool 
breeze began to blow on her body, and she recovered 
conseiousneBS, and seeing the cemetery, and not seeing the 
executioners, she fled to save her life, like a doe escaped 
from the net. And after she had gone a long way and 
reached an uninhabited forest, she lamented aloud : ‘ 0 
niy father ! 0 my father ! deprived of you I have fallen 
'into the slough of calamity; so come and support with 
your hand your oivn child. If I had not been foolish 
enough to scjiarato from you then, how would misfortune 
have come upon me now ? 0 my soul ! what sin did 
jon commit In a foniier birth that such a disgrace should 
havo befallen me, though 1 am innocent ?’ After she had 
uttered many lamentations of this kind, she walked on 
slowly towards the south, with the intention of repairing 
to her father’s hermitage, and the way was made clear to 
her by the sahakdra trees, which she had sown with her 
own hand on the path by which she had come after her 
marriage ; so she followed that track, and in course of time 
reached the hermitage. When she saw the place where 
her father was burned, Eishidattd wept bitterly. She said . 
“Alas! father, here is your child returned. Where have 
you gone ? Come and appear to me. Have pity upon me 
and comfort me, who am afflicted, downcast, solitary, and 
without a protector. Alas ! father, in this uninhabited 
wood, deprived of you, with whom can I take refuge ? 
where can I go ? what can I do ?’ When Kishidattii had 
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lamented inucii to this effect, she gradually got tlio bett<!r 
of her grief, and she remained living in her fulhor’s hut 
eating bulbs, roots and f rails, alone in that uniiihaiuted 
forest. One day she reflected in her mind : ' How shall I 
he able to preserve uiy virOso in tins lonuly wood ? Ah, 

I know. Long ago my father told me of a plant the 
vnfcue of which will turn a woman into a man.’ Having 
resolved to make use of this plant, she w'ont into the forest 
and fetched that plant and put it in hei* ear, and by virtue 
of it she immediately became a man.*' Then she put on 
the dress of a hermit, and lived happily in that forest, 
worshipping the great Jina with swect-smoiling dowers three 
times a day. So she passed some time. In the meanwhile 
her beloved, though he enjoyed the pleasures of a royal 
station, felt his heart empty — like an animal that has been 
loft behind when all its companions have boon sold, 
SulasA, thuiking that slie had triumphed, wont and made 
the daughter of the King of Kilveri hapjiy with tho joyful 
news. Then King Surasundara sent an anilsissador to* 
Hemivratha. The ambassador went and said to Hesma- 
maratha, King of Bathainardana : ‘ Royal .sir, tho King of 
Kilveri sends you tho following inesBago: “The prince 
never came hero. What is tho reason Bo send the 
prince at once to marry tho daugliier of my master. Ho 
not despise a good connection.’ When Ileniaratha heard 
this speech of the ambassador, he said to the prince his 
son in private : * My dear boy, w'hy do you thus perpotually 
grieve? Have yon not heard the saying that one should 
not blame a deed that is done ?t so, to please me, go and 
marry the daughter of the King of EMveri.* Then the 
prince, though unwilling, obeyed the command of his 
father, and set out to marry Eokmiui on a day fixed by the 
astrologers; then advancing gradually, he reached that 
very forest. When he saw that forest, the eyes of the 
prince were bedewed with tears, and he said to himsolf : 

* Compare ‘ Kathfi, Saiit Sigara,' vol, ii., p. 802. 

t ThB aenee seams to be, ‘ It is of no use crying over spilt 

milk.’ 
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' Alas ! here is that very forest m which I married that 
fair-oyed one. ^ 

‘ Hera are all the very same trees ; here is that same lake ; 

Tho whele landscape is the same, and in front of me is the temple 
of tire .Tina, 

■What formerly gave me pleasure has now become a source of 
affliction to me 1 

0 Fate, what hast thou done to me, though I am innocent and alive 
to the vanity of tho world ?’ 

Being occupied with melancholy thoughts of this kind, 
the prince went with a few foot soldiers into the temple of 
the Jina. At this very moment his right eye throbbed 
violently ;* then the prince said to himself : ‘ My eye throbs 
as if indicating a meeting with the beloved ; but Fate has 
taken her away. Gan this omen be ineffectual ?’ 

"While the prince was going through these reflections, 
Ijhshidatta came to him as a hermit, and offered him flowers. 
The prince took the garland of flowers from her hand, and 
Jooked again and again at the hermit with a look that 
indicated his perception of the resemblance to his beloved. 
UishidattA the hermit said to herself : ‘ I vvonder if my 
beloved has set out to marry Bukmini.’ The prince 
worshipped tho Jina, and then wont to his tent after sum- 
moning the hermit Eishidattd. Ho made the supposed 
hermit sit on a seat of honour, and feasted him, and after 
requesting him with great vehemence to accept the present, 
he clothed him in a suit of raiment. Then the prince said 
to that hermit; ‘When did you come to this forest?’ 
Then the hermit said ; “ Eoyal sir, in this hermitage there 
was a heimit named Harishena ; he had a daughter, named 
Eishidatt^, who was exceedingly vu'tuoua. Some prince or 
other married her, and took her away to hia own city ; as 
for her father, Harisheiia, he attained the condition of a 
divinity by entering the fire. At that time I came here, 
after wandering over the earth, and from that day forth I 
worship Eishabha in this temple. While I have been dwell- 
ing here, five years have been completed, but to-day all my 


* Compare ‘ Kathfi, Sarit SAgara,’ li. 128. 
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aspirations have been 111111110(1 by beholding yon.’ Then 
the prince said io the lieniiit : ‘ HfW in it, hermit, that niy 
eye is never hated with gazing on ynuf’ The hermit an- 
hwered ; ‘ Royal sir, one pf-mni is dear to one, and another 
to another. The kumuthtit^ rejoice in tho moon, inid tho 
lajnalm in the sun.’ Then the prince. Raid; 'Hermit, 1 
have to continue my journey ; but how am I to advance, 
seeing that my mind, being bound with the chain of love 
for you, cannot go forward ‘2 Ho come along with me ; on 
my return I will leave you here.' I'lum tlm hermit said • 

' Do not insist, royal sir, since intercourse with kings is to 
the detriment of ascetics.’ Then the pritieo sjiid once more 
to the hermit : ‘ lYhat ! do oven peojilo like you, my lord, 
lefuse to grant petitions'?’ The minister also said to the 
hermit : ‘ Please do what the prince si^.’ The hermit, 
who was really Rishidatin, was induced to eonsent to all by 
their gi'eat persistonco, and at this moment the sun wont to 
luB rest. Tho hurmit and the prince olTerod up their 
evening prayer, and spent tlto night lying on tlie Bamo” 
couch. Then at dawn tho prince sot out, and, travelling 
by continuous stages, reached the city of Kiiveri, and then 
the King Surasundara, with his suite, came to meet him. 
The festive entry into tho city took place ninid universal 
rejoicing. A palace was prepared for the marriage; the 
prince was adorned. Then, on a day fixed by the astrologers, 
he married Ruitmini. One day, when Rukmini was sitting 
on the prince’s lap, she said to him : ‘ Lord of my life, 
what sort of a person was that unfortunate Rishidattit who 
captivated your soul ?’ Then the prince said : ' How can 
I describe in detail the perfections of that Eishidattd. ? In 
comparison with her beauty, the wife of the god of love is a 
mere slave girl, Menak^ is only fit to be her mask, and the 
wives of the serpents are the dust of her feet. But since I 
am deprived of her by the decree of Pate, you have become 
dear to me. Por if one cannot obtain a razor, is not 

* Thea'a appear to bo different kinds of lotus. The sudden affeotion 
that the ptinoe conceives for the hermit roininds one of (''j'inboline’s 
feeling towards his daughter when she was disguised as a page. 



even rubbing some alleviation ?’ Then Eukmini flew in a 
passion, and revealed to the prince the daring deed that she 
had some time ago committed, and at that moment Kishi- 
datta the hermit was delighted in her soul at the taking 
away of her reproach. When the prince heard this, he 
looked terrible with knit brows, and, flinging Eukmini 
from his lap, scolded her severely in the following words : 
‘ You wicked and cruel woman, you have hurled yourself 
and me into hell ! Alas ! of that accomplished and virtuous 
and beautiful woman that was, the memory only subsists, 
and this you have done. Why did you commit a deed 
detestable in the eyes of all men in order to serve your own 
interests?’ While he was reproaching Eukmini in these 
words, the day broke, and she fled weeping. Then the 
prince, afflicted at tite loss of his wife, had a pyre built up 
in the court of the house, and, though his followers tried to 
dissuade him, he proceeded to ascend it. Then the King 
of Kdiveri came there with speed, and tried to dissuade 
Him, saying : ‘ Prince, this womanish proceeding is not 
becoming to men like you.’ But the prince did not desist 
from his persistent intention. Then the attendants said to 
Rishidaltd, the hermit : ‘ Reverend sir, this prince will do 
whatever you tell him, so dissuade him from suicide.’ The 
hermit, when entreated by those attendants, laughed, and 
said to the prince : ‘ Prince, why do you die for a mere 
woman? How comes it that you have forgotten the 
promise that you made w'hen you brought me away from 
the forest ? Moreover, 

‘ Even the idea oi union with jotir beloved will be impossible when 
you aro dead. 

But if you live she will return from some place or other, and be 
reunited with you.’ 

Then the prince said to the hermit : ‘ Hermit, why do you 
deceive me ? Does a dead person anywhere ever come back 
to life,?’ The hermit answered : ‘ Give the word, and, 
owing to this virtue of youra, Rishidattft, though dead, 
shall come back to life.’ Then the prince said to the 
hermit : ‘ My lord, let me hear this again quickly ; have 

8 
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you seen her anywhere with your eyes, or have you heard 
of her, or do you know by your knowledgo that she is 
living anywhere, that you spOirk thus confidently ?’ The 
hermit answered : ' Prince, I know all about yonr beloved 
by my fiuj>ernatural knowledge. As you hoc me, such is 
she in the city of Yama, the land of the southern region. 
So I will transport myself into the realm of Yama instead 
of her, and will bring that RishidattA here for the sake of 
you, my friend.' Then the prince said : ‘ Hermit, if this 
be so, further delay is oat of place.’ The hermit answered : 
‘ Prince, can one travel to the southern region with the 
momentary speed of thought? One would catch cold for 
nothing.’ The prince said : ' Long ago I gave you my 
heart ; now I give you my very self.’ The hermit answered- 
' Remain, prince, in possession of your own self ; if here- 
after I ask you for any boon, you must grant it me.’ The 
prince said : ‘ Bo be it’ After this conversation, the 
hermit went behind a screen, and after remaining there a 
moment, during which she got rid of the form of a male 
hermit by means of a second herb, she appeared from 
behind the screen aa BishidaUd, the daughter of Ilarisheim, 
and at that moment a troop of gwls rained flowers on her 
head. When the people saw her, they said to one another ; 
‘ Bukmini compared with I.tishidattil is like brass compared 
with gold. So Prince Kanakaratha was quite right in his 
persistent intention ; who would not die for such a 
woman?’ As for the prince himself, he could not have 
enough of ^zing at Eisfaidattd, whom he had not seen for 
such a long time. Moreover, Surasundara was exceed- 
ingly delighted when he saw her. Then Ring Surasundara 
placed ^Ushidattk and the prince on a huge elephant, and 
took them to hia own palace; and there, to show his 
respect for her, he honoured her with a bath, with clothes, 
jewels and other things of the kind. Then the king had 
that wicked witch, Sula8&, mounted on an ass and led 
round the city. Cymbals and drams were beaten before 
her, the citizens abused her at every step, and at every step 
people beat her with sticks, fists and other things, and at 
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last the king had both her ears and her nose cut off, and 
banished her from the city. ^And King Surasundara took 
his own daughter aside and reproached her bitterly. But 
Prince Kanakaratha, reunited with Rishidatta, was plunged 
in a lake of happiness. P’or some time he was simply 
bewildered with his joy ; but one day he said to his beloved 
Rishidattii, who was seated on his lap, ‘ My darling, all has 
turned out prosperously, but my friend, the hermit, is 
suffering in the house of Yama.’ Rishidatta laughed, and 
said : ‘ Prince, do not he downcast ; I aeeompliahed all this 
by means of a herb. But grant me the boon that you pre* 
viously promised me.’ The prince said: 'Well, then, 
what boon is to be granted ?' Rishidatta said : ‘ Regard 
Rukmiiu as you regard me.’ When the prince heard this, 
he said to himself ; ' How excellent is the feeling of her 
boul even towards one that is an enemy!’ Having gone 
through these reflections, he said to his beloved : ‘ Be it 
BO, gueen.’ When Rishidatta heard this, she herself sum- 
moned Eukniini, and induced her to lay aside her shame. 
Then the prince took leave of the King of Kjtveri and 
returned with those two beloved ones to hia own city. Then 
King Hemaralha came out to meet his son. When the 
prince saw that his own father had come, he bowed before 
him, and they entered the city. Then King Hemaratha, 
having heard the facta, being ashamed of hie own mis- 
conduct, showed great honour to Rishidatta,. In course of 
time Hemaratha placed Kanakaratha on his throne, and, 
repairing to Bhadrfioharya, took the vows in his presence. 
Then Kanakaratha ruled his realm righteously, and had by 
Rishidatta a son, named Simharatha. One day the king, 
while sitting at a window with Rishidatta, saw a bank of 
clouds, which was immediately swept away by the force of 
a violent wind. Then, seeing that the cloud was dispersed 
almost as soon as it had gathered, the king became full of 
the spirit of renunciation, and he said thus to himself : 
' Even as this bank of clouds appeared and disappeared, so 
in this revolving world transient are life, wealth and other 
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blessings.’* While the king, with his beloved Kiahidatt^i, 
was thus full of ascetic impuises, in the laorning a keeper 
of the garden came and said to the king : ‘ kly liege, there 
has arrived in the Kusmndkara garden a teacher named 
Bhadrayas’as, with hia attendants.’ When the king heard 
this, he bestowed on the gardener a gift consisting of five 
things, and he went to worship the sage. After he had 
worshipped him, he listened, in the company of liishidaitd, 
to his religious discourse. At the end of the sermon, 
Eishidattil said : ‘ Eeverend sir, what deed did I do in a 
former life that I should have been thus falsely accused of 
bemg a Edkshasi ?’ The sage said : 


StOEY of RlSHinATTA I^’ HKU 
Piasvjoes Umms. 


‘ In this land of Bharata there is a city named Gangapura. 

In it there lived a king named 
Oangadatta : and ho had a 
queen named Ganga, and their 
daughter was named Gangasemi. In that very ciiy there 
was an abbess of the name of Chandrayai;a8, from whom 
Gangilsenh received religious instruction. Then, after 
some time had passed, she I Bolemnly renounced in the 
presence of Chandrayai/as all earthly pleasures as resembling 
poison. Now, it happened that in that very city a female 
lay disciple, named SangA, was performing the penance of 
fasting for a whole mouth. Accordingly the people wor- 
shipped her, and published her fame abroad. Wlien 
Gang^sen^ saw liow matters stood, she could not ending 
that Sang^i should be praised, so one day she made the 
following imputation against the lay sister, that she was a 
K^kshasi, and devoured the flesh of corpses during the 
night, though she practised mortification during the day. 
Though Sangh heard the charge that had been brought 
against her, she endured it patiently, and did not bring 
a lying accusation against her rival. Owing to that deed 
Gangdeenii roamed through many births, and was again 
born as a princess in the city of Gangdpura. Then she 


* Compare Jacobi's Inkoduoiion. to hie edition of the ‘ Taricishta 
Parvan,’ p. 19. 

t The Sanskrit has ‘ you,’ which givea a kind of sense. 
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once more took a vow, and be,came angry and died ■with.ont 
lepenting of her anger, and became the wife of the lord 
l9dn}i.* From that position she fell, and was conceived 
as the daughter of the hermit Harishena, in the womb of 
his wife Fritiinaii, and was bom in the hermitage as 
Eishidatta ; so, my good lady, it is owing to the influence 
of deeds in a previous birth that this grievous accusation 
was brought against you.’ 

When Xlishidattd, heard this account of her former 
existence from the mouth of the sage, she remembered all 
her births. When Kanakaratha heard that, he felt inclined 
to renounce the world; and both of them, after placing 
their son Simharatha on the throne, took the vows in 
the presence of the religious teacher Bhadraya^as. They 
perfovniod the most terrible mortifications, and both of 
them obtained absolute knowledge.! This pair of kevalim 
enduring mortification, when the accumulated actions of 
i), long existence had come to an end, having gained glory 
by destroying the enemy of the soul’s peace, obtained 
the most blessed state abounding in the most exalted 
hap])ineHH4 

ihsre tinils the story of Kishidatla, having reference to 
virtue. 


Stokv qv MKrAuvA. 


Now follows the story of Met^rya, concerning compassion 
to living creatures. 

In this very land of Bharata, in the 
city of Sanketa, there was a king named Chandravatamsaka. 
He had two queens, named respectively Sudar9ana and 
Priyadar^and. Sudar9an!l had two sons, named Sigara- 
chandra and Muniehandra; whereas the two sons of 
Priyadar9an!i were named Guuachandra and BAlachandra. 
Then King Chandrd/Vatamsaka established Sdgarachandra 
m the position of crown-prince, ^ and gave Munichandra a 


*• One of the older forms of ^’ivacRadra (Monior Williams), 
t Kovnlftjndna. The poBaeasor of such knowledge is called a 
kemlin, Hee iir. lloernle’s ‘ Uviisaga Jlasiio,’ appendix hi., p. 44. 

^ Tho stftto is, of course, mohshci, or liberation. 

5 Yuvardja. 
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kingdom in Ujjayini by way of appanage-* One day, in 
the month of M4gha, King GhandrAvatamsaka was per- 
forming asceticism in the siatuesiiue jmstare in his 
bedroom, and he formed tho following resolution: ‘I will 
not put an end to my painful ix>sture us long as the lamp 
is burning.’ Then the chambermaid, after each of the 
four watches, replenished the lamp with oil. At the dawn 
of day the king died, owing to the delicacy of his health, 
and went to the world of gods, and Balgarachandra reigned 
in his stead. One day he said to his second mother 
Priyadar^and, : ‘Let your sons have the kingdom; I will 
take a vow.’ But Priyadar 9 and thought that the govern- 
ment could be carried on by Sagarachandra and by no 
other, and so she did not accept the kingdom for her sons. 
Then many days passed. One day Priyadar^and saw King 
Sdgarachandra adorned with royal splendour going to the 
amusements of a spring festival ; t then, after the manner 
of the feminine character, she hocaina angry with the kingfi 
She said to herself : ‘ Long ago, when ho offered me the 
kingdom for my sons, 1 would not take it ; now I slmuld 
be delighted if my sons cotild obtain tho liingdom in any 
way, so I must kill Bugnrachandra by some device or other.’ 
One day Sdgaracliandra was in a garden oulsiife the city 
with his younger brothers, and as they all wished to eat 
something cool and refreshing, he sent a female servant to 
the cook to fetch sweetmeats, Priyadar^ani said to her : 

‘ “Why have you come T She said : ‘ I have come to get 
some cool food for the king.’ In the meanwhile Priyadar- 
9 and, smeared her hands with poison and stood in the path. 
In course of time she saw the female servant coming along 
with a single simhakeqaral sweetmeat. On pretence of 
examining it, she took it in her hands and rubbed it with 
her palms, and then gave it back into the hands of the 
servant impregnated with poison. The servant gave the 
sweetmeat to King Sagarachandra. Tho king said to 

* Kvm&vahliukhiaii. Literally, for enjoyment as a prince. 

t Oorrosponding to the English May-games. 

j Literally, lion’s mane. 
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himself : ‘ There is only one sweetmeat, and my two 
brothers are hungry ; it -woufd not be fitting for me to eat 
while they are fasting.’ So he gave each of them half the 
sweetmeat, and they ate it. Then it became manifest that 
they had taken poison, for their eyes were seen to he 
whirling round from the effect of it. The king sent for 
the physicians, and they made the princes drink a solution 
of gold.* That brought the princes back to life. Then 
the king said to tlie female servant : ‘ Who gave you the 
sweetmeat ?’ She answered ; ‘ The cook gave it me ; but 
as I was coming along the path, Priyadar§ana took the 
sweetmeat from my hand and then rubbed it.’ S^gara- 
chandra said to himself : ‘ This second mother of mine 
impregnated the sweetmeat with poison, and sent it here 
to put an end to my life.’ When he had mastered the 
situation, the king reflected : ‘ When I offered her the 
kingdom on that occasion she would not take it ; now she 
l^ehaves in this way.’ So ho became filled with the spirit 
of renunciation, and took the vow of a hermit, making 
over the kingdom to the sons of Priyadar^ana. One day 
some holy mon came from Xljjayini. The hermit Sagara- 
elmndra asked them : ‘ Are you free from persecution in 
U]jayini *?’ They answered : ' In that city the son of the 
king and the son of the chaplain oppress the hermits.’ 
Then SAgarachandra, hearing the conduct of his own 
brother’s son, went to Ujjayini. He rested under some 
tree or other. When the time for begging came, the hermit 
S^garaohandra was invited by the hermits who lived there. 
He answered : ‘ I must break my fast on the food which I 
have myself obtained; I cannot eat food brought by 
another. So point out to me the houses where hermits 
are relieved.’ Then a certain hermit pointed out the house 
of the chaplain. The hermit Sagarachandra went there, 
and proclaimed in a loud voice the advantage of religion. 
Then the ladies came out, making a great disturbance. 
The hermit said with piercing accents ; ‘ Lay sister, what 
is the meaning of this P’ Thereupon, hearing the tumult, 
* Compare Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry IV. B.,’ IV. v. 1&3. 
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kingdom in Ujjayim by way of appanage.*' One day, in 
the month of Migha, King ChandrAvatamsaka was per- 
forming aseetkism in tho staiuesiine posture in his 
bedroom, and he formed the following resolution: ‘I will 
not put an end to my painful i>oBtnro as long as the lamp 
is burning.’ Then the chambermaid, after each of the 
four watches, replenished the lamp mib oil. At the dawn 
of day the king died, owing to the delicacy of his health, 
and went to the world of gods, and Sdgarachandra reigned 
in his stead. One day he said to his second mother 
Piiyadar 9 and, : ‘Let your sons have the kingdom; I will 
take a vow.’ But Priyadar(;gina thought that the govern- 
ment could be carried on by SAgarachandra and by no 
other, and so she did not accept the kingdom for her sons. 
Then many days passed. One day PriyadarvanA saw King 
SAgarachandra adorned with I'oyal splendour going to the 
amusements of a spring festival ; I then, after the manner 
of the feminine character, she became angry with t>he kinge 
She said to herself ; ‘ Long ago, when he ofTeresl me the 
kingdom for my sons, 1 would not take it ; now 1 should 
be delighted if my sons could obtain the kingdom in any 
way, so I must kill Sagarachandra by some device or other.’ 
One day SAgarachandi-a was in a garden outside the city 
with his younger brothers, and as they all wished to eat 
something cool and refreshing, he sent a female servant to 
the cook to fetch sweetmeats. Priyadarvana said to her : 
‘ "Why have you come ?’ She said : ‘ I have come to get 
some cool food for the king-’ In the meanwhile Priyadar- 
9 anA smeared her hands with poison and stood in the path. 
In course of time she saw the female servant coming along 
with a single sivihaket^aral sweetmeat- On pretence of 
examining it, she took it in her hands and rubbed it with 
her palms, and then gave it back into the hands of the 
servant imprecated with poison. The servant gave the 
sweetmeat to Eing SAgarachandra. The king said to 

* KwmdrahhuHyai. Literally, for enjoyment aa a priaoo- 

+ Correspoading to the English May-games. 

f Literally, lion’s mane. 
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himself : ‘ There is only one sweetmeat, and my two 
brothers are hungry : it wouitl not be fitting for me to eat 
while they are fasting.’ So he gave each of them half the 
sweetmeat, and they ate it. Then it became manifest that 
they had taken poison, for their eyes were seen to be 
whirling round from the effect of it. The king sent for 
the physicians, and they made the princes drink a solution 
of gold.* That brought the princes back to life. Then 
the king said to the female servant ; ‘ "Who gave you the 
sweetmeat ?’ She answered ; ‘The cook gave it me ; but 
as I was coming along the path, Priyadarfana. took the 
sweetmeat from my hand and then rubbed it.’ Sdgara- 
chandra said to liimself : ‘ This second mother of mine 
impregnated the sweetmeat with poison, and sent it here 
to put an end to my life.’ When he had mastered the 
situation, tlio king reflected : ‘ When I offered her the 
kingdom on that occasion she would not take it ; now she 
^chaves in this way.’ Ro he became filled with the spirit 
of renunciation, and took tho vow of a hermit, making 
over the kingdom to the soua of Triyadaryana. One day 
some holy lUtsn came from tTjiayhh- The hermit Sitgara- 
chandra aslted tlieiu : ‘ Are you free from persecution in 
Ujiayini?* They answered : ‘In that city the son of the 
king and tho son of the chaplain oppress the hermits.’ 
Then Sigarachandra, hearing the conduct of his own 
brother’s eon, went to Ujjayini. He rested under some 
tree or other. When the time for begging came, the hermit 
Bagaraclmndra was invited by the hermits who lived there. 
He answered ; ‘ I must break my fast on the food which I 
have myself obtained; I cannot eat food brought by 
another. So point out to me the houses where hermits 
are relieved.’ Then a certain hermit pointed out the house 
of the chaplain. The hermit Sagarachandra went there, 
and proclaimed in a loud voice the advantage of religion. 
Then the ladies came out, making a great disturbance. 
Tho hermit said with piercing accents : ‘ Lay sister, what 
is the meaning of this ?’ Thereupon, hearing the tumult. 
Compare Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry IV. B.,' IV. v. 168. 
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the son of the ting and the son of the chaplain eamo to the 
spot. Both of them, when they saw the hermit, shut the 
door, and said : ‘ Come, hermit, dance.’ The hermit said : 

‘ How am I to dance without music ? So you two must 
play music in an agreeable manner, in order that I may 
satisfy your desire for seeing <lancing.‘ Then tho hormii 
laid aside his begging- bowl and began io dance. Then the 
hermit said: 'You two do not linow how to play music 
properly,’ This enraged the company. The son of the 
king and the son of the chaplain said : ' We are at home in 
the accomplishment of fighting, but wo do not profess the 
accomplishment of music.’ The hermit said : ‘ Then fight 
with me.’ Then the hermit began to fight with them. 
Then the hermit vanquished them in light, and, paralyzing 
the limbs of both of them,* opened tlio door and departed. 
Then Sagarachandra tho hermit wont to the garden to 
engage in religious moditetion. Muniehandra heard what 
had happened, but he could not fiiul Iho hennit SAgara- 
chandra, though he looked for him overywhoro. Then h^ 
asked the hermits. They said : ‘ To-day a guest came, but 
he has gone somewhere, and wo do not km>\v whore ; how- 
ever, he was seen to-day standing in Iho gar<ien.’ So 
King Muniehandra wont there and roproachtxl tho hennit. 
The hermit reproached tho king, stiying ; * King, does this 
contempt for hermits become you, of all pooplo?’ The 
king was ashamed, and went on to say : ‘ My lord, do me 
a favour : release the prince and the other young man.’ 
The hermit said : ‘ If they will take a vow I will release 
them.’ The king agreed to that. Then he gave back to 
both of them the use of their limbs, and they both of them 
took a vow. The prince duly observed his vow under his 
uncle Sagarachandra, but the chaplain’s son became 
disgusted. Then they died and went to the world of the 
gods. There they both made this mutual agreement, that 
whichever of them first fell from the world of the gods was 
to be admonished by the other. So the soul of tho chaplain 

* GdirabJumgait^ hritvA, I suppose their limbs wore put out of 
joint. 
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fell from the world of gods, and, owing to the effect of the 
disgust shown in a former birth, he was conceived in the 
womb of an elephant-driver’s wife. Now, it happened that 
a woman of the merchant caste, the wife of a merchant, 
who lived in that city, was a great friend of that elephant- 
driver’s wife. She gave her own son to the woman of the 
merchant caste. Then the woman of the merchant caste 
kept continually laying him at the feet of the elephant- 
driver’s wife. They gave the hoy the name of Metarya. 
In course of time Metarya grew up. At night the god 
came from the world of gods and admonished that Metarya ; 
but he would not receive his admonitiona. And about this 
time Metd.rya was seen by the elephant-driver adorned 
with fresh youth, returning to his house in a chariot, after 
marrying eight daughters of opulent men. Then the 
elephant-driver said : ‘ If my son were alive, I also would 
perform for him the ceremony of betrothal.' Then the 
wife of the elephant-driver, being inspired by the power of 
the god, revealed all her conduct to the elephant-driver, 
and said : ‘ This is my son.’ When the elephant-driver 
heard that MeiArya was his son, he dragged him out of his 
chariot, and saying, ' Tlie marriage of people of inferior 
caste with people of high caste is not commendable,’ flung 
him into a dungeon in his own house. After twelve years 
the god came there. The god said : ‘ Friend, do you 
recognise me?’ Metarya said: do not recognise you.’ 
Then the god appeared in his true form, and said : ‘ I am 
your friend in a former life. I have frequently come from 
the world of gods to admonish you, but you will not receive 
my admonitions. It is I that have brought about all the 
present state of affairs.’ Metarya said ; ‘ Then bring about 
my release.’ Then the god gave him a goat. That goat 
wont on producing jewels continually,* and the elephant- 
driver regularly made over those jewels to King ^renika. 

* This goat resembles the ass in CtonKsnbach’s ‘ Sioilianische 
Msirohen,' No, 52, and still more closely the ass in Kaden’e ‘ Unter den 
Olivenbaumen,’ ‘ Hohuhtlicker ira Gln^e.’ See also Grimm’s No. B6. 
More parallels will be found on pp. 8 and 458 of voL ii. of my transla- 
tion of the ‘ Katba Sarit Bdgara.’ 
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The Idng said to the elephant-driver : ‘ Tell me, what can 
I give you The elephunt-drivor said : ' Give your 
daughter to my son.’ So the elephant-driver -went on 
presenting jewels. One day Trince Abhaya said to the 
elephant- driver ; ‘ Whence have you juvels in your house!?’ 
The elephant-driver answered : ‘ A goat gives them to me.’ 
Then Prince Abhaya aslied the elephant- driver for the 
goat. The elephant-driver gave it to him, and it was 
brought to the king’s palace. There the goat j)rodueed no 
jewels ; it only produced evil-smelling things. Then it was 
given back to the elephant-driver, and in his house it 
produced jewels as before. King ( jrenika thought ; ‘ This 
goat possesses divine powers.’ One day the king asked 
the god to make a chariot-road to the Vaiblmra* mountain. 
The god made it. On anotlier occasion the king askod the 
god for a I'ampart of gold. The gotl made a rampart of 
gold. Again the king said to the olophant-driver : ‘ Bring 
the sea here, in order that your son may bathe in the ssJV 
and he purified-’ The god performed it. Then the king 
gave his own daughter to tho son of the elephant-driver. 
Moreover, the eight <laughter8 of rich men, who had before 
been married by the elephant-driver’s son, camo to him 
also. Then he remained living in his house for twelve 
years with those nine wives, enjoying tlie pleasures of the 
world. Again the god admonislied him. Then tho wives 
of Met^lrya asked the god to grant them twelve years moie 
of their husband’s society. So Metftrya took a vow at the 
end of forty-nine years. He was initiated by Mahflviia. 
He then roamed about in accordance with the standard of 
solitary roaming. t One day, as he was wandering about 
from house to house in the city of Eajagriha to beg food, 
he went to the house of a goldsmitli. Now, it happened 
that at this moment the goldsmith had placed some grains 
of gold on a cloth, by way of a weight, and gone into the 
house. At that very instant a heron came and swallowed 

* A very holy place of pilgrimage. See ‘ Weber liber das Catramiava 
Mdb^itmyam,’ pp. 22 and SfJ. ’ 

f I take it that this is the eleventh standard. See Dr. Hoemls’s 
‘ TJvdsaga Das&o,’ appendix id., p, 48. 
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the grains of gold, thinldng that they were barley-corns. 
The goldsmith came out of the house and looked about 
for the grains, and could not find them. Then he said 
to himself ; ' This hermit here has taken the grains.’ 
Then he asked the hermit : ‘ Hermit, did you take the 
grains ?' The hermit, in order to save the life of a living 
being, did not say anything. Then the goldsmith said ; 

‘ If you took the grains, give them up ; or if anyone else 
has taken them, say who he is.’ The hermit adopted the 
statuesque posture and remained silent. Then the gold- 
smith, wild with anger, placed melted lead round the head 
of the hermit. The hermit endured it all, but did not say 
that it was the heron that swallowed the grains. Then 
the goldsmith knocked out his two eyes with a blow from 
a wedge.* That Metiirya, remaining engaged in pure 
meditation, gained absolute knowledge, free from im- 
pediments, and after gaining it attained salvation. There- 
upon a servant of that goldsmith let fall suddenly a bundle 
of faggots ; that frightened the heron, and made him bring 
up the grains. When the goldsmith saw that, he and all 
Ins family took a vow. Here ends the story of Metarya, 
having referonce to compassion for living creatures. 

Many other great-heai-ted men also distinguished for 
religion, Itatna(;ikha and others, engaged in pm-e devotion, 
have become partakers of good fortune and altogether 
prosperous, t 

In this Jaina religion, many souls, such as Oridarqana 
the merchant, and others, by the might of the five prin- 
cipal beings, have become partakers of good fortune. 
Among these the advantage which Prince Eatnaqikha 
obtained by the formula of adoration is specially spoken of. 

It was as follows : 

Here follows the story of Batna9ikha, having reference 
to the formula of adoration. 

* Two of the M538. noApMclia/nSh, The one which I call ‘ B ’ reada 
picha/ra, which appears to be a Marathi word for a wedge. 

t This eentenoe is in Prakrit. 
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In this very Jambiidvipa, in this very land of Bharata, 

„ „ there is 'a village of the name of Ciili* 

Story op Eatnaoikha. , ^ .y ,, ' 

grama. In it there lived a house- 
holder named Saiigafa, who was simple by nature, hut very 
poor. One day he gave shelter in his house to a hermit. 
The hermit instructed him in religion. Ho said : ' 0 San- 
gata, everywhere does the flower bear fruit : for 


‘ By religion one may olitain prosperity, ivoalth, glory, to an equal 
extent, and Ly religion renown, 

Intellect free from stain, well-conducted aons, a virtuous daughter, 
and woU-eBtiibliahed wisdom.’ 


The householder said: 'Mighty sir, how can people like 
myself, who live in continual poverty, practise religion?’ 
The hermit said : ‘ Virtuous sir, learn from my mouth the 
great formula of adoration.’ The householder said : ' What 
formula of adoration? WImt is got by reciting it?’ The 
holy man said : ' Hear the peculiar efficacy of the formula 
of adoration ; 

* After coiitmittin^ thnnKan<l« of sins hnntlrcMlH of nion^ 

By duly repenting* this fornwlii. own animals have gone to haavon. 

Those who havo attainod, and thoKo who will atlinn. and thoso who 
ai’o attaining th« highest boatitudo. 

All of those, by continually calling to mind tho formula of adoration, 
havo goiu) to heaven.’ 

Wlien he heard tho officacy of the formula described in these 
words, he learned the formula of adoration from tho mouth 
of the hermit. The holy man said : ‘ You must repeat 
this formula with your prayers every day at morning, 
noon, and evening.’ After saying this, the hermit in the 
morning continued his wanderings. The householder went 
on repeating the formula of adoration at morning, noon, 
and evening of every day, with pnre mind. After some 
time his allotted period of life came to an end, and, he 
died. Now, in this very land of Bharata, in the country of 
Sandarbha, in the city of Nandipura, there was a king 
named Padmfinana; and he had a queen named Kumu- 
dini. In her womb the soul of the householder heoame 

* SarndnidJiya,. In cksaioal Sanskrit the word would moan 
' having propitiated.’ 
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incarnate. In her sleep she saw a heap of Jewels. So 
when the son was bom, they gave him the name of Eatna- 
^ikha. Being tenderly cherished, he became, in coarse of 
time, expert in all the accomplishments. When he became 
a young man, his father united him in marriage to the 
daughter of the King of Ko9aM, named Suko9a. One day 
King PadmAnana saw a grey hair* on his head, and filled 
With the idea of renunciation, he anointed Eatna 9 ikha as 
ruler in his kingdom, and himself, with his queen, went to 
live in the forest. So King Eatna9ikha ruled the kingdom. 
Now, that king took great pleasure in stories, but he showed 
special favour to anyone who told him a story of a man of 
great virtue. i 


One day a certain person began the story of Virangada 
and Sumitra, saying, ‘ Hear, O king ! — 

* In this very land of Bharata there is a city called 

Viiayapura. In it there was 

StOEV 01’ PlUNCH ViRANOADA and , r- 1 O ' J 

ms Friend Scmitea. Surangada; 

his son was a prince named 

Virangada. Now, that son was a -wishing-Jeweli of wealth 
to petitioners, and to those who desired protection a cage 
of adamant, and to the wretched and afflicted a paternal 
mansion. That prince had a great friend in Sumitra, the 
son of the prime minister. One day the prince had a 
conversation of this kind with Sumitra. The prince said : 
" My friend, w'e must go to another land ; without going 
to another land how can we test our merit ? how can we 
acquire fresh knowledge ? So let us start for a foreign land, 
after informing our fathers and mothers of our intention.” 

‘ Thus they deliberated, and remained thinking over 
a means of starting. One day, while the prince was 
amusing himself in the garden, a certain thief adorned 
for execution, with eyes rolling with fear, fell at his feet. 


* See my translation of the ‘KhUiA. Sant S^jgara,’ vol. i-, p. 67 ; 
voL ii,, p. 628. See also Professor Jacobi’s preface to his edition of 
die ‘ Paricishta Parvan,’ p. 14, note. . , 

f See my translation of the ‘ Katha Sarit S^-gara, voL n,, p. 8. 
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crying out ; “ Protect me.” In tho meanwhile the execu- 
tioners arrived in pursuit of him, running at full speed, 
and said to the prince : " Prince, this wicked robher was 
seen by us to-day coming out of the house of the merchant 
Sudatta with the plunder that he had taken. Accordingly, 
by order of the king, he was taken away to the place of 
execution to be impaled. Now he has escaped and fled to 
you. So permit us to carry out the orders of the king.” 
The prince said to himself; “It does not become great- 
souled men to surrender suppliants, and yet it does not 
become them to protect thieves; so what shall 1 do?” 
Then he thought ; “ Let him be what he will, it is incum- 
bent on one to protect suppliants.” ^Bo the prince said: 
“ As long as I live, no one can slay him. I will certainly 
not surrender him, even in the destruction of the world. 
Go and tell my father so.” The executioners went and 
informed the king. The king was angry, and ordered the 
prince to be banished. 

‘ Then the prince was delighted,* and went with Sumitro- 
to another land. After he had crossed many realms, m 
the course of his wanderings, he came to a great forest, 
and went to sleep in the shade of a banyan-tree to dispel 
his fatigue; while Bumitra kept watch to protect him. 
Now, it happened that a "^aksha was dwelling in that tree. 
So, being attracted by their beauty and other good quali- 
ties, he said to himself : “ I will show these two some 
hospitality.”! Accordingly he became visible. Sumitra, 
saying to himself, “ This is some god,” rose up to honour 
him. Then the Xaksha said ; “ Sumitra, I am the Xaksha 
that inhabits this banyan-tree.” Sumitra bowed before 
him. The Yaksha said ; “ Auspicious sir, you two are to-day 
my guests; tell me, what hospitality can I show you?” 
Sumitra said: “The mere sight of you is hospitality 
enough.” The taksha said : “ Nevertheless, the sight of 

* For the same reason. MrifjAnkadatfca is dolighteii at the eentenoa 
passed on him (‘Kathfi, Barit Sagara,’ vol. ii., p. 147}. 

f In the ‘ Kathd Sarit Bdgara,’ vol. ii., p. 82, a Yaksha eatertains 
two Brdhmans. 
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a god sho;iId not be without fruit. For this reason receive 
these two jewels.” Sumitra aslred the properties of the 
jewels. The Yaksha said : " This, which is a sapphire, if 
worshipped for seven nights, will give the kingly dignity ; 
this other one, which is a ruby, will give you more pro- 
vision for the day than you can possibly desire.* You must 
give the sapphire to the prince.” Sumitra received the 
two jewels, and then the Yaksha disappeared. Sumitra 
thought : “ How great is the power of the prince’s merit, 
that even the gods assist him in this way !" Then the 
morning broke, and the two set out on their journey. The 
prince became hungry, and was preparing to eat some 
fruits, but Sumitra ^forbade him. Then, about noontide, 
they reached the city of Maha,9ala, and encamped in the 
park surrounding the city. Then Sumitra made over the 
sapphire to the prince. The prince said ; “ What is this ?” 
Sumitra replied: “Prince, worship this jewel in order 
that you may become a king.” The prince said, full of 
astonishment : “ How did you obtain this splendid jewel 
Sumitra answered : “ By the power of your merit. When 
you have obtained a kingdom I will tell you all.” The 
prince said : “ Friend, how can I obtain a kingdom ?" 
With this thought in his mind, he sat down in the shade of 
a fragrant mango-tree. Sumitra, for his part, went aside, 
and worshipped the wishing-jewel, and asked for food for 
the day. At that moment shampooers arrived. The sham- 
pooers respectfully shampooed the two young men with per- 
fumed oil. Then females of celestial beauty approached 
with fragrant unguents in their hands, and anointed and 
perfumed the bodies of the two young men. Then they 
went into a bathing pavilion to bathe, and there they were 
made to sit on costly golden seats, and were douched by 
means of pitchers filled with perfumed water by a company 
of heavenly nymphs. Then they were clothed with mag- 
nificent dresses of a cotton material fit for gods. Then 
the nymphs put flowers on their heads, and perfumed their 

* This ifl the well-known story of ‘TiBchohau deck dioh.’ See my 
translation of the * Kath4 Sarit Sigara,' vol. i., p. 14 j vol. ii., p. 627. 
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bodies -with sandalwood, and served them with a banquet ; 
and after the banquet was over all the preparations dis- 
appeared. Then the prince said : “ Hinnitra, what is the 
meaning of this extraordinary wonder Hunhtra an- 
swered ; “ This, prince, is due to the power of the sapphiie.” 
Now, it happened that at this time the king of that very 
city of Mahii^ijUa died without a son. Then the barons had 
recourse to the five ordeals of the elephant, the horse, and 
so on. The elephant came into the city jiark trumpeting. 
There he sprinkled the prince, named Viningada, with the 
water of inauguration, and, taking him up in hi» trunk, 
placed him on his forehead. All the barons and the chief 
mmistera and the other ministers, and tlie crowd with 
them, bowed before him, and exclaimed : “ Long live the 
king !'“ The ministers hailed the king as lord, and prayed 
him to establish himself in tho city. Tho king was 
astonished, and his friend was delighted. Humiim said to 
himself: “Let my dear friend have tlm kingdom; 1 will 
amuse myself in the city as I please, without tho know-" 
ledge of the king.” After forming tlus intention, Snniitia 
disappeared, and went into tho city. The king looked £oi 
him everywhere, but could not find him. Then tho king 
said to the barons : “ Look for my dour friend, and bring 
him here.” Then tho king entered tho city, and began to 
rule there. He married eight princeases. Bo King Viran- 
gada administered his realm without opjiosition. Sumitra, 
for his part, roamed about at will in the city. One day a 
hetcem in that town, named Hatisend, was sitting at a 
window. She saw that Sumitra was very handsome. She 
said to herself : “ Surely this man is exceedingly blessed 
by fortune ; so it will be a good thing if I can bring him 
here by some device.” So she sent a female servant, who 
brought Sumitra to the house, Batisend showed him great 
affection, and Sumitra was much pleased with her beauty. 
Then he remained in her house, and while there became 
much attached to her ; hut he did not give her a corre- 
sponding amount of wealth. Bo her affection for him 
diminished. One day Sumitra said to himself; “This 
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woman will not be satisfied with a small gift.” So on an 
aoRpicious day Ije propitiated that wisliing-jewel, and by 
virtue of that jewel he was enabled to give her enormous 
wealth. The hcia'ra w’as pleased, but out of avarice ashed 
again for money. Sumitra, by virtue of the jewel, gave 
her abundance. As fast as the lietcera asked for wealth, 
Sumitra supplied it. Then, one day the heUera said to 
herself : “ Surely he must possess a wishing-stone, else 
how could he have the power of giving so much ? So I 
will get possession of that stone.” One day, when he was 
engaged in bathing,'’* she took the jewel from his garment. 
"When Sumitra looked for the jewel, he could not find it. 
He said to himself: "Surely that lieiiera has taken the 
jewel.” So he asked her. Then she feigned anger and 
said to Sumitra: "I want no more of your gifts; but do 
not cover mo with false reproach in the presence of my 
hired Borvants.” "When Sumitra heard this, he said to 
himself ; '* Tlu're can be no doubt that she has taken the 
jewel ; othorwifio how could she utter such a contumelious 
speech, as if sho had got all she wanted?” Then Sumitra 
left her houso. He was so ashamed that he did not dare 
to tell the king ; so ha wont to another country. Sumitra 
said to hiniHolf : " Oh, how foolish I was to he cheated by a 
mere woman ! Now I must, somehow or other, think of a 
device for doing her some injury. Moreover, in that way 
I shall exhibit my own valour : 

‘ For out on tho manliness of that man who is not able 

To recompense the benefaction of benefactors and the enmity of 
enemies 1” 

Eoaming in another country engaged in these thoughts, he 
beheld a great city t adorned with splendid gardens, forts, 
and temples. When he beheld the delightsomeness of the 
City, he was much pleased ; but when he entered into the 
city he observed that it was altogether deserted. He saw 
troops of monkeys gibbering joyfully in the temples ; he 
saw tigers roaring in all the houses, and serpents hanging 

* Ijitetally, sitting down in tho act of bathing. _ ^ 

t Indivarasona finds a similar city in the ‘ Kathd Sarit Sagara,’ 
vol. i., p, 886. 
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from the arches of the gatei-vays. Wan<leriiiK from house 
to house in the city, Suniitra at last reached the palace ; 
there also he did not behold a single human being. Then 
he went up to the seventh story of the palace. There he 
saw a couple of female camels witli their bodies streaked 
with saffron eoloui-, with their heads whitened with 
abundance of camphor, with their slender ne(!liH adorned 
with garlands of sweet- Bmolling flowers, and thoir two feet 
fettered with iron gyves. Sumitra said to himself ; “ This 
IS strange! How did these female camels get into this 
deserted city? Moreover, how did they ascend to this 
seventh story ?” While he was thinking over this, he saw 
in a window two vessels ; in one vessel was white collyrium, 
in the other black.* He also saw in the same place a 
collyrium pencil for the eyes. Sumitra thought ; “ Surely 
this is collyrium that possesses somo wondorful magical 
properties. Someone has touched with the white cnllyrium 
the eyes of the camels, and from being women, they hajeo 
become by its application femah' canmlH.”f 'J’horeupon 
Sumitra touched their eyes with the black collyrium, and 
by virtue of the collyrium they became two girls of une\* 
ampled lovolinosa. Those girls said to Sumitra : “ How 
have you come to this deserted town ?” Sumitra said 
“ My good fortune was in the ascendant, Hut I have great 
wonder in my heart : how did you, wearing the form of 
women, arrive in this town ?” They proceeded to tell their 
story as follows : 

‘ “ In this very land of Bharata, in the northern quarter, 

SToa, 0, EnoommL A,ct.« “ ^^8™. 

Airfi) THEi T'wo Maidens. ^ li&ixiod Su** 

bhadra. In it there lived 
a merchant named GangAditya, and ho had a wife named 

* In. the souond story of tho ‘ ranchadftydttchaitrapmhandba ’ wo 
find a cat and Hack ointment. Whan anointod with this, aha turns 
into a lovely princoas. When first diseovorod in her folino fonu, her 
eyes were soon to be smeared with white ointment (anjann), 

f See the index at tho end of ray translation of tlia ‘ KatIH Barit 
SAgara,’ under the head • Animal Transformation.’ 
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Vasudhara. He had two twin daughters born to him in 
addition to eight sons, and their names were Jaya and 
Yijay;^. In course of time they grew up to womanhood. 
Now, at this time there lived in that neighbourhood in a 
forest on the sands of the Ganges a handsome ascetic* 
with matted hair, named Su9arman, who was a sweet 
speaker, quick in inventing answers to suit the oeeasion, 
and skilled in the science of prognostics. One day ourf 
father respectfully invited the ascetic to dinner. When the 
time for dinner arrived, ourf father washed his feet and 
made him sit down to eat; and then splendid food of 
delicacies, relishes, and sweetmeats were served up. In 
the meanwhile we two maidens fanned hiTn with a fan. 
Then that ascetic, as he was eating his food, observed our 
beauty, and was overcome with love ; and while under the 
power of love that hermit said to himself : 

‘'“Disappointing in tho terrible vow, 0 ascetic, the taking of which is 
to bo acoompliHhod by disoiphne of the heart ; 

”* I must abandon tho crowd in tho city of Civa, that holds in hand 
tho spottr of tlint tlnindcrbolt-boaring god. 

If one docs not caro for plouHiU’o in tho society of beautiful maidens, 
Then, I think, ono may certainly be considered to differ not at all 
from a mudinan.’ 

While absorbed in these reflections he forgot lo eat his 
dinner, and, remaining silent like a devotee, he pretended 
to be engaged in contemplation. Then the merchant 
said to him : ‘ Great sir, eat ; it is not proper to meditate 
now; the food will get cold.’ When he said this, the 
ascetic, though absorbed in contemplation, took a little 
food. At the end of the meal the merchant said : ' Great 
sir, what is your grief that prevails so that you have even 
forgotten your food ?’ The ascetic said ; ‘ Merchant, I 
cannot feel the smallest grief as long as there are persons 
like yourself devoted to me ; but I cannot bear to behold 
your evil fortune.' Wlien the ascetic had said this he went 

* TMa story is found in the ‘ Tantrakhyina.’ Soa the paper by 
Professor Bendall in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, vol, x,, part 4, p. 482, where some parallels are 
given ; among others, the tale beginning on p. 102 of vol. i. of my 
translation of the ‘ Kathi Sarit S^igara.’ 

f The Sanskrit has ‘ my.’ 
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to Hs own place. The merchant said to himself : * Of a 
truth this hermit is a great authority on prognostics : so 
there can be no donht that by virtue of his huD^'vledge he 
has seen some calamity imi«inding over mo.’ Bo our 
father, disturbed in mind, went to his cloister and questioned 
him in private. Then the ascetic said : ‘ What can I do? 
On one aide ia the tiger, on the other si<l6 the nver. You 
are a very pious patron of ascetics, and I cannot neglect 
your intereets. It ia not fit for ascetics to speak of such 
thinga ; nevertheless, aa you are so devoted to holy men, I 
will tell you the truth. When I sat down on that occasion 
to eat in your house, I beheld all the marks of 5 ''our 
daughters, and saw that they involved the destruction of 
the paternal side of tho family. Being absorbed in anxiety 
with regard to this, I neglected my food ; but at last I took 
some to please you.’ Then the merchant, being distracted 
with fear, said : ‘ Reverend sir, ia there any means of 
averting this ?’ The ascetic said : * There is an cxpcdicspt, 
but it is difficult to carry out. Nobody would consent to 
the abandonment of those two daughtora, so dear to their 
family,' The merchant said : ‘ On the principle that one 
should abandon one for tho sake of the family,* I will do 
whatever you command.’ Tim ascetic said ; * If this be so, 
then deck these two maidens with ornamentB on all their 
limbs, and put them into a wooden box without anyone 
Imowing of it, and send them to float down the stream of 
the G-anges, and afterwards have performed a ceremony for 
averting calamity ; and if you do this, all will turn out well.’ 
When he had said this, the merchant took the following 
steps in order to preserve his family. First he had a great 
box made. Then he made his two daughters bathe and 
put on all their ornaments, and he put them into the box. 
He put food into the box, and fastened up its openings with 
wax.t Then the father set the box afloat on the stream of 
the Ganges, and returned home. Then the ascetic per- 
formed a ceremony for averting calamity. Afterwards he 

* Bee Bdhtliiigk’s ‘ Indisoho SpriioHo,’ No. 2,627. 

t MS. A haa whioh moans ‘ wax ' in Marathi. 
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returned to his own cloister, and said to his pupils : ‘ Hear, 
pupils ; to-day the holy goddess G-angahas brought from the 
Himalaya mountain a wooden box full of instruments of 
worship, in order to ensure the success of my spells. You 
must go to the lower bathing-place and bring that wooden 
box. You must not open it. If you open it, the success 
of my spells will be impeded.’ The pupils thought ; ‘ Oh, 
the excellence of our abbot !’ and all the pupils were beside 
themselves with wonder. Then the abbot said : ‘ That 
hathing-plaee is two kus distant.’ Then the pupils started. 
In the meanwhile that ivooden box had been seen by King 
Subhima, the lord of that city, while amusing himself in 
the river. Being full of curiosity, he took possession of it 
and opened it, and saw the two maidens.’*^ When the king 
saw the beauiy of the maidens, he was over head and ears 
in love, and said to the minister : ‘ Oh minister, behold a 
marvel : for 

‘ “ ‘ Aro they raaicic'ns of ?jU4la, or daughters of Vidyfidharas, 

, Or iijmphs of lusavon, or eluldron of kings of men ?’ 

The king uslcod one of the maidens who they were, but 
they answered not a worth Then his friend, perceiving the 
king’s wish, said ; ‘ King, no one abandons maidens thus 
adorned wiihouti a reason ; so you may he sure that some- 
one has put these maidens into the Ganges as victima, in 
order to attain some object. Bo let the king put another 
pair in their place and take them.’ Another said : ‘ Put a 
pair of females.’ Bo they brought a couple of female apes 
from the wood and put them into the box, and sealed it up 
as before. Then the wooden box was sent floating down 
the stream of the Ganges, and the king returned to his 
town in high spirits. The king went on attending to the 
affairs of his kingdom. Now, it happened that those pupils 
of the ascetic, wandering along the bank, as fate would 
have it, after a long time found the wooden box, and 
quickly took it and made it over to the ascetic. The ascetic 

* A siinilftr Innident will be found on p. 220 of KodQii’g ‘ XJnter den 
Olivonhiuuusn.’ A king flnds twt» mnidena aot afloat in a bos. In the 
twenty-eeojjnd story of Basile’a ‘ Pentaanerone ’ a king marries a maiden 
whom he finds iloating about on the soa in a box. 
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was deliglited. Indeed, this wicljed abi)Ot was in such a 
state of expectation that the sun Beemod to him slow in 
setting. However, it did set at last. Then the ascetic said 
to his pupils ; ‘ Hear : to-day you must lock the doors of the 
monastery and remain outsido ; oven if you hear loud cries, 
you must not enter until the sun rises ; you must not by 
any means show yourselves my enomies by thus interfering 
with the success of my spells.’ Then the ascetic shut the 
doors of the monastery, and himself remained inside. Then 
the ascetic proceeded to say; ‘‘Women, the fruit of your 
good luck has to-day reached its climax, in that yon have 
obtained as husband myself, a god that dwells in heaven ; 
so yon must not hnrailiate me.’ W’hen ho had said this, 
he used his two hands to open the box. But the moment 
he opened it that wicked ascetic was seized hy the two 
female apes, wild with hunger. Tho two aptts reduced him 
to such a state that, 

hifl linibs tom with sharp duws, lim oara apht, and his 
chooks aoratchod,* _ 

And hia nosu taken off hy tho fciiiafo apos, wilh theiv tenth, ill 
despair he exclaiiuod, 

‘ Bun here, run hero, my pupils ; I atn hrluK di'Voun'd hy itakHhasfe ’ 
Thus lamoiitinfi continually, ho foil wuhiiMily on tin* iinmisd. 

Though his pupils heard Ins pihums cries for aid, they 
did not come to help him, for thuy had boon specially for- 
bidden by him ; so, by the appointment of destiny, he died, 
and became a very terrible Iblkshaea. By his knowledge 
he knew all about his death in his previous state of exist- 
ence, and he became a very ill-eonductod being. He knew 
that King Subhima had carried off his wives, and that by 
the instrumentality of that king his own bad death had 
been brought about, so he became very angry with King 
Subhima. So that ascetic, who had now become a 
E^kshasa, and remembered his former birth, killed the 
king, and exterminated all the inhabitants of tho city, 
except us two girls.” 

* In Kaden’s ‘ fJnter don Olivoubauinen,' p. 75, a sinnlar incidtnt 
will be found. A girl is taken out of a sack, and a big do^ put in. 
‘Wlien tlio saekwas opened the big dog sprang out, ‘ xmd xevri^s sic alls 
hetde.' 
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‘Then the two ladies said to Sumitra : “This, great- 
hearted sir, is our history: the device of collyrium has 
been arranged by that Rdkshasa. By the application of 
the wliito collyrium human beings become camels ; by the 
application of the black they again become human beings. 
This is our history. Bo it is owing to our good luck that 
you have arrived ; we are tired of dwelling in this un- 
mhabited forest ; release us from this affliction.” 

‘ When Sumitra, who rvas tender-hearted and incapable of 
refusing a reguosi, heard this, he said : “ Where is the 
Bakshasa now? At what time does he come to visit you?” 
The girla said : “He comes here from the island of the 
Bdkshasas, sometimes after tw’o days, sometimes after 
three — just as he likes. Sometimes he stays a fortnight, 
sometimes a month, but he will certainly come to-day. So 
during the night-time you must go into the splendid tank 
adorned with jewels on the ground-foor, and so save your 
hfe. In tho morning you must act as seems expedient.” 
Hjlhon Bumitra made the two girls camels again, and 
lemaincd concealed in that very place. Bo at eventide the 
I’ilkshaHa arrived, exclaiming : “ How is it that there is a 
smell of humanity*' here to-day ?” The two ladies said : 
“Wo arc human beings, and it is our smell that is diffused 
through tho air.” Bo the jhtkshasa remained there that 
night. In tho morning the two girls said to the Bakshasa : 
“ Sir, wo are terrified at remaining alone, so you must come 
back quickly. . . .’’t Having said this, the Bakshasa 
went away. Then Sumitra took the vessels of collyrium, 
and, turning those two camels into women again, he 
brought them down from the seventh story, and then he 
again turned them into camels, and, loading them with a 
burden of jewels, set out for the city of Mahapala. After 
some days he met with a man skilful in the conjuring of 

* This iii common enonffli in Exiropean. tales. It ie, perhaps, 
suiliiciiint to refer to (Irimin’s No. 29, where the Teufel exclaims, ‘ I 
small Inumm flesh.’ 3uo also tho Bocond story in the ‘Tanehada^- 
(hwhattraprabiindha,’ and Kidstoii'a ‘ Bnssian Folk.Tales,’ p. lOS. 

t clear that some words have fallen out here. Probahly the 
Itikshasa Haid when ho would come back. 
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demons. To him Snmitra related his cxpioii. IIo said : 
“Do not be afraid, Sumitra.” And ho that man skilled 
m magic science cheered up Sumitra. And at that 
moment the i^ricked iUkshaw* arrivod, having assumed a 
terrible form, uttering a loud laugh, scaring all nninmls. 
Immediately the man ekiilod in magic fixed the Kakshasa 
motionless. Then the Pakshastt, pleased with the wonderful 
might of his spells, said to the conjuror : “ Mighty magician, 
people have a saying that there are romedios even against 
Eakshasas. You have proved tho truth of this ; so lot me 
go; I will do whatever you command.” The magician 
said: “If this is so, then abandon your feelings of hostility 
against this hero Sumitra.” The Hakshasa answered : 
“If this is to be so, then make him give up my tvo 
darlings,” The man skilled in magic said : “ By associating 
with the wives of another man yon will certainly incur a 
painful and terrible death; and after yon have dietl you 
will go to holL Moreover, you are of divine natur<i, and 
these are human females; so, as you are of divino naturof 
how can you entertain deluding passion for hunnin females? 
By all means let these women go. Your jwesent conduct 
is suited only to the lowest beings.” When tho Kakshasa 
heard this speech of the man skillod in magic, ho was 
pleased, and gave the two women to Bumitva : then he went 
to his own place. Then Hnmitni was dolighlod, and said to 
the man skilled in magic ; “ 0 man of noble nature, of 
great courage and groat compassion, there is no other bene- 
factor of his neighbour in the world like you, since by force 
of spells you have conquered such a wicked Ihikshasa.” 
The man skilled in magic answered : “ Sumitra, how am I 
courageous? You are really courageous, since you liave 
carried off the two wives of a Eiikshasa without the force of 
spells.” When they had thus exchanged friendly spaechos, 
they both set out for their own destinations. The magician 
went to his own home, and Sumitra, with his two wives, 
went to the city of Mali4,9dJa; there he had a delightful 
palace built for himself, and lived happily, eporting with 
his wives. In the meanwhile llatisena became depressed 
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by the lose of Sumitra. For three nights she refused 
nourishment; no wealth came from her jewel; then she 
became still more depressed, and, though she was 
admonished by her aged mother, she did not give up her 
attachment for Sumitra. So Eatisend, said to the old 
lirtmra, : 

‘“Though pain embrace my terrified body, my speech is certain, and 
my opinion ia this : 

No other man even comes near Sumitra m nobility. 

J will immediately enter the fire. I will never again love 
any man except Sumitra.” She remained resolute in this 
intention which she had formed. 

‘ Now, one day, as Eatisena, was sitting at the window, 
she saw Sumitra beautifully adorned. So she went out 
in haste and politely conducted him into her house. She 
showed him great affection. Then the old hetara said to 
Sumitra : “ My dear fellow, where have you been absent 
.jihese many days ? From the day on which you left our 
house, this daughter of mine has been ha danger of her life, 
on account of losing you.” Then Sumitra said to him- 
self : "Ah, she has again plamaed a piece of treachery, so I 
will remain some time in her house, otherwise I shall never 
get the jewel out of her,” Having thus considered, he re- 
mained in the house of the hetcera. After some time had 
passed, Sumitra said one day to Eatisend.; “My dear, I 
will show you an extraordinary marvel if you will not be 
angry.” She said: “Show me that marvel.” Then 
Sumitra turned Eatisena into a female camel, by emplojdng 
the eoUyrium as before described. Then he went himself 
to his own house. Meanwhile, when the maid came to call 
Eatisena at meal-time, she looked, and lo ! there was 
no Eatisena, Imt a female camel. Then she was terribly 
frightened, and said to all the attendants : “ Undoubtedly 
our mistress has been devoured by a Eakshasa ; otherwise, 
without the intervention of a Eakshasa, how could a female 
camel get up into this palace?” Then the attendants 
came there also, and every one of them was astonished, and 
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they said to one another: lover has visited her 

lately ?” The maid said : “ Indeed, a man versed in every 
accomplishment, who has come from a foreign country, 
has been her lord, so nndouhtedly this ia his doing. 
Accordingly, let the king be informed of it, before he 
manages to escape to a dintance.” Then the old 
went to the king’s palace and informed him. The king 
said to himself : “ Undoubtedly, no one else but my friend 
Sumitra could have performed such an achievement.” 
Then the king said to the old hH«:ra ; “ My good woman, 
how much time has passed since he came into your 
house Then the h<‘t<era said : “ This man came into my 
house on the very day on which your majesty obtained the 
sovereignty of this town. Afterwards he went to another 
land; now he has returned, and a fortnight has passed 
since his return.” When the king heard this he ordered 
hiB servants to search for his friend immediately- Then 
the old pointed out Bumitra to the king’s stsrvants. 
They brought him to the king. TheroujKni the king, aven^ 
when he saw his friend Sumitra coming at a distance, rose 
up When he came face to face with him he embraced 
him warmly, and tho two sat down and ask(«l afler one 
another’s health. King Virangnda said : “ I» my cunning 
fiiend Sumitra well ?” Kuniitra answered : ’* In every- 
thing he is well oJF, thanks to the favour of your highness." 
The king said : “ Now tell rue the rest of your adventures. 
"Why did you turn the daughter of this kcUera into a 
camel?” Sumitra answered: “In order that she might 
easily browse on the shoots of the trees, for she has not 
money enough to procure other food.” Thereupon the 
maid said to Sumitra; “Bring this conlidential conversa- 
tion to an end, and relieve my mistress from her 
deformity; we have seen your skill in accompliahments.” 
Sumitra answered: “You wicked woman! 0o you call 
this skill in accomplishments? Why, I will turn yon also 
into a female donkey, and make you browse on all the dirt 
in the town, in order that there may be no offensive smell 
m my lord’s city. If you do not want me to do this, give 
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up my wishing-stone.” Thereupon the king aaid : “ My 
friend, what is your wishing-stone?” Sumitra answered, 
“ That by the power of which I provided all the dinner 
arrangement for you in the forest.” Then the king’s eyes 
became red with anger, and he aaid : “ You wicked harlot ’ 
you manifest thief ! you have stolen the jewel of my 
friend.” Then the Jietccm, terribly alarmed, fell at the 
feet of Bumitra, exclaiming: “Protect me!” Sumitra 
appeased the king Virangada, and took back his wishing- 
stone. He then restored Ratisena to her proper shape. 
She was desperately in love with Sumitra. Then the 
htcera, perceiving it, bestowed Ratisena on Sumitra. So 
Sumitra, being married to three wives, passed his time 
in the enjoyment of the pleasures of the world. On a 
subsequent day the king said to Sumitra : “ Sumitra, after 
you left me on that day, how did you manage to disappear 
for so long a time ; and what pleasure or pain did you 
experience ? How did you obtain the couple of jewels that 
»you mentioned before? This circumstance excites my 
curiosity.” Then Bumitra related the whole story exactly 
as it happened, beginning with his obtaining of the jewels. 
When the king Ixeard the story of Sumitra he was 
astonished, and said to him ; “ Oh, the excellence of your 
perseverance ! for 

‘“From good conduct cornea respeet, from persevertraoe the attainment 
of the prosperity proposed, 

From diet freedom from disease, from religion heaven and also 
happiness.” 

Then Sumitra said : “ King, what is the use of persever- 
ance to men? Merit acqumed in a previous life is of 
primary importance. Without perseverance, by means of 
merit every happiness is acquired. For 

‘“Though a friend may be hard to obtain, far off, and situated in 
nnpassablo regions, 

In the powor of others, and detained by wicliod men long prepared, 

NevcrthekiKR, when thought of, that friend is corlainly accxuired by a 
man with ease, 

If he poHSPsses, as his trusty helper, even an atom of merit pre- 
viously gamed.” 
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‘Having stated religioua triitbs in fheae ajid similar 
utterancGB, the two friends rtilod in that town.' 

Now we go on with the story of Ihitntu/ikha. 

Display thou porBCvoriuicu an a calf proilucos e\cr*ciiir!it. 

But a man obtains joys by merit, like KiriK Viri'tiiKiola- 

King Ratna^'ikha, having heard this story from the mouth 
of a hard, said to himself : ‘ Wonderful are the exploits of 
determined men. For 

‘ The real greatness of a man, like that of gold, i.s utiuiih sied 

"Wlien he is severely blackened* in the veaHcirf of a thousimci trials.' 

King Ratna^ikha thus rafteeted : ‘ Without travelling to a 
foreign land one does not obtain glory, fame, knowledge of 
aecomplishmeiitB, or anything. So I will certainly go to a 
foieign land and make trial of my merit.’ Having thus 
reflected, he told the whole story to his uunister, name<l 
Purnahhadra. He said: ‘King, wlio van liindor your 
wishes ? But still I must roproBiini to your majoaly that 
foreign countries arc dilllouH to IraverHo, thrs tnudts are full 
of dangers, enemies ant on the look-out for weak points, 
and the kingly body is unable to enduro hardships ; so 
having obtained the kingdom, lot the king chorish it as the 
fiuit of his merit.’ 

Though tho minister addrestUid many remoriHtmncew of 
this kind to the king, he would not desist. 'I’hen the 
king formed a secret plan, and at the end of night ho left 
the city, with hie sword for his only companion, and went 
towards the north. Then, beholding many marvels m 
villages, assemblies, towns, and cities, relying everywhere 
on. the power of his own merit, the king at last entered a 
terrible wood. That forest was of llie following kind : 

It was full of bamboos, banyans, ratana, and kuiajus 

It was nch ui cenkolla, viltyaj^ t^allaki^' lamdlafi and 

trees; 


* This seems to be clearly tho raeaning of the words ; but 

gold ought not to tarn black when toeted iu the fire. 

1 Wnghtia Antidysontericft. ® Mtumieloa, Hoi. 

® flum olibanum tree, BoawoUia Thurifera. * OasBia Fistula. 

* Xantlioohymus Ketorius. « Bhorea liobusta. 
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It was densely crowded and terrible with ?iwM.&a-trees/ mango-trees, 
injube-treoH, and kapilasi* 

It was skirted with pipah,^^ paldtpie,'^^ nilas,^ bliillas,^ and 

hliillofm; 

It was diversified with rose-apples, tamarinds, and 

kapiiUhas 

It was closely packed with tinduJcas,^'^ varum-trces,^'’' with tiirlskas}^ 
and fryjann'-treoa 

It contained marsli-dato-trees, palm-trees, pirrejopd-treos,-" fami- 
troesj^i and silk-ootton-trees, which were aU massive and touched 
the sky with their toweling tops ; 

It was covered with linos of whistling canes, being continually split 
asunder.* 

When he had advanced some distance in this wood, the 
king saw an infuriated elephant resembling Airavana. He 
said to himself : ' How is it that there is an elephant of 
this kind in this wood ?’ In the meanwhile the elephant 
lifted up its trunk and came near King Eatna^ikha. Then 
the king, skilled in the art of managing elephants, tamed 
the elephant. At that moment a garland of flowers fell 
from the sky on the king’s neck. The king was astonished. 
He heard in the sky this exclamation of heavenly nymphs : 

* Hail to his heroic powers !' Then the king mounted on 
the elephant, and set out towards the north. Then he 
became thirsty, and, looking round for water, he descried a 
large lake. The king got down from the elephant and 
drank water. When the elephant had drunk water it 
would not come out of the lake. Then the king left the 
elephant and went on. As he advanced a woman presented 
him with garments of heavenly stuff and of great value. 
Then she gave him ornaments for every limb and joint, 

Azadiraobta Indiea. ® Fieua G-lomerata. 

® A kind of Oim^apfL, or perhaps Aloe Perfohata. 

Fiona Eeligicsa. Butea Frondoaa. 

A kind of fig-tree. Symplooos Bacemoaa. 

Nauolea Oadamba. 

Wood apple-tree, Feronia Elephantum. 

Diospyros Embryopteria. Oratteva Korburghii. 

Acacia Sirieha. “ Pronma Spinosa. 

Dalbergia Sian. Acacia Suma. 

* I have omitted the names of some trees which I have been unable 
to identify. Atmi,r&in Muni is of opinion that some of the names are 
local. I gladly acknowledge the help that he has given me m this 
diflfiouli Priknt passage. 
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and, in addition to an nngiient of fioworp, botel-nnt mixeci 
vvith camphor, cardamomB, and ktvthiln^ and said to him : 

' Welcome, king !’ The king said ; ' My good lady, \\ho 
are yon?’ The ■woman wiid again; * Wohonu*, inatchioBS 
monarch!’ The king said: ‘kly good lady, wiiy lio jou 
say “matchless monarch”?’ Tho 'woman said: ‘ Indra 
and the other gods, 'when womhippod for a long time, nuay 
perhaps give and may i^erhaps not give, but my friend 
propitiated you, and yon gave her her desire.’ Tho king 
asked: ‘Who is this friend of yours? When did she see 
me ?’ When the king asked tliis <piostion, she Haid : ‘ In 
the northern direction from this place there is a mountain 
called Yaitadhya. On it there is a city named Kagaya,**' m 
■which lived a king of the name of Burana. He had two 
daughters, named BvayamjirabliH and Mahaprahha, and 
two sons, named (/at'ivega and Hu va vega, thni day King 
Burana established (f’a^ivegn in his kingdom, ami took a vow 
in the presence of a 'W’andering hermit naniod Itavilejas,,. 
Then Suravegn, beholding the enjoyment that the royal 
dignity beato-wed, conceived a desire to obtain it. There- 
upon the VidyAdharu Buravoga made bis jnnU'rnal unde, 
Vaauvega hy name, his ally, and caino to fight with 
(^a^'ivega. Oac;ivoga for his part, porcoiving ihnt Buravoga 
possessed great force, hy the advice of his minisiefB left hia 
city -with his army and elephants, and has built a city 
in this forest. He has a daughter named Chandraprahha. 
One day the king was informed by a soothsayer, on seeing 
Chandraprabhtt, that the man who was destined to marry 
her would enable him to recover his kingdom. King 
Ca9ivega asked the soothsayer how he 'was to recognise the 
man. The soothsayer answered : “He who shall tame n 
mighty elephant! belonging to the lord of the city of 
Sugriva, while roaming about in this wood in a state of 
madness, shall become the husband of your daughter, and 
restore to yon your kingdom.” From that day for-ward 


* Or S&»ara, according to two of the MBS. 

t Literally a snicll-elophant. According to Monior Williama, it 18 
an elephant of the beat claBa, supposed to emit a peculiar small. 
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the mighty elephant was guarded hy Yidyadharas every 
day ; but it rebelled against its driver, tore up the pillar to 
which it was fastened, and entered this wood.* For this 
reason Chandraprabha, the daughter of being in 

the sky with her friends, threw the garland of election 
eagerly round your neck, and sent you these garments, 
with betel and other presents.’ “While the Yidyadhan 
was saying this to the king, there came from some 
quarter or other a chariot drawn hy horses. The king was 
astonished. Then a groom bowed before him, and said to 
him : ‘ 'Where is now that man who tamed the mighty 
elephant ? Our master wishes to have an interview with 
him, and inquires after his health.’ Then the YidySdhari 
said ; ' Did that man, such as we see him to be, go off with 
the elephant ?’ The groom answered : ‘ Even so ; say no 
more. My master is pleased with him, therefore he 
desires an interview with him.’ Then the Yidyddhan 
^ said : ' Can a great elephant, terrible as death, be tamed 
by a mere man ? So it is clear that this person is of the 
nature of a god ; let your master, therefore, himself come 
and see him !’ When the groom heard this he was 
astonished, and told it to King Yasutejas. He reflected : 

‘ Inconceivable are the developments of merit then he 
sent his own minister to summon Eatna9ikha. In the 
meanwhile the Yidyadhari had returned to her own place. 
Then the minister won over King Ratnafikha by showing 
respect in all kinds of ways, and took him to the Yidyadhara 
king. The elephant was taken by the head elephant- 
keeper. Then King Yasutejas, having accomplished his, 
object, went to the city of Sugiiva, and there he made 
King Ratnaqikha marry eight maidens, and kept him near 
himself. One day King Yasutejas said to King Ratna9ikha : 

‘ A man possessing absolute knowledge, Piiruasumangala 
by name, came into my town. I was converted by his 
preaching ; I became disgusted with this royalty, which ia 
the cause of hell. Thereupon, as I had not a son it to 
bear the weight of the kingdom, I asked Sumangala, the 
* There seems to be an omisaion here. 



man of alwolute kiumleclgo, %\lHit conrsf! 1 ouRbt to take. 
Ho said: “The tnan wlio shall stihdno your mighty 
elephant shall inherit yonr kingfloin.’’ Ko roloaM- me, and 
receive my kingdom, in order that 1 may take a vow.' 
Then King Kal.nacikha eoimentod to the proptwal of 
Tasntejas, and VasntcjaH estahlislmd him in his kingdom 
Then King Ratnaeikha rctnaiiiU'd in that kingdom in the 
enjoyment ol pleasures. In the meanwhile the Vidyadhaia 
ra<;iT6ga heard that Rainayikha had sneeeedf'd in obtaining 
the kingdom. So ho came there in }>C‘rson and gave him 
his daughter (]handr.aprahhn, and the science named 
Invincible, with a thousand other seiisneos. When the 
Tidyadhara Suvoga heard that circumfitHiiee, he came 
there in stlie form of an olcphant, and remained in the 
garden of the city of Sngnva. Thereipion King liatnaeikha 
came to that park, with a nmall OKcort, oni of euriimity. 
After he had for a long time made (hat wild elephant run 
about, he tamed it. Thon the king got up and sat on the^ 
elephant's hack, and, lo ! the elephant flow tip into tht' air. 
Then the king struck the elephant on the head witli a blow 
of his fiat, which roacmhled a, blow from a rod of adamant. 
Then the Vidyidhara, having his ftody paralyzed by this 
terrific blow, forgot his spells, and fidl on the surface of 
the earth, diejilaying his real form. Then tlio Vidyadhara 
rolled on the ground, saying : ‘ Honour to the Jaina saints T 
King Ratna 9 ikha said to himself : ‘ Oh ! he remembers the 
sacred formula when he is in difScuIties, ao he is fortunate.’ 
Thereupon he sprinkled him with water. When Ratnayikha 
had restored him with fanning, he said to him : ‘ Gieat 
*Bir, pardon my offence.’ Then the Vidyadhara said : ‘ King, 
as you did not know my real nature, you committed no 
offence ; it is I that committed an offence in this, since, 
though I knew the facts, I acted thus treacherously against 
a ^ great brother in the faith.’ Tho king asked the 
Yidy^dhara : ‘ Great sir, who are you ?’ The Vidyadhara 
said : ‘ I am a Vidyitdhara named Suvega, the lord of the 
city of Chakrapura. Through jiartiality for Suravega, the 
son of my sister, I drove yagivega out of his kingdom, and 
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estaWish^d Suravega in it. Thereupon I heard from a 
sootlisayer that you would restore to Qa^iivega his tingdom. 
So I assumed the form of an elephant and came here to kill 
you. But I have been vanquished by you. Now I am 
disgusted with this sea of existence ; take my kingdom. I 
will first crave the pardon of Ca^ivega, and then carry 
out my intention.’ While he was saying this, ^a^ivega 
suddenly came to the spot, and the Vidyadhara Suvega 
said to him : ‘ Ca^ivega, establish as sovereign in my 
kingdom my relation Eatna^ikha.' But EatnaQikha and 
Oa^ivega said to Suvega : ‘ Great sir, rule your hereditary 
kingdom ; afterwards, when you are old, you ought to 
perform asceticism.’ Though they said this to him, 
Suvega would not desist from his intention. He took a 
vow in the presence of his spiritual guide. Eatna$ikha 
and Suvega went to the city of Chakrapura. Eatna$ikha 
became king in Chakrapura. Suravega, hearing the story 
qf his uncle, became inclined to renunciation and took a 
vow. He gave back his kingdom to <ya9iv6ga. So 
Eatnayiklia, having attained felicity, held the government 
of the mountain of Vaitadhya. He had built numerous 
temples to the Jinas ; he gave gifts to deserving persons, 
and caused the law to be preached at holy places. One day 
he saw a Tirthankara, named Sujasa, who had arrived in 
the city of S^keta. Then, with all the hairs on his body 
standing on end from joy, joining his hands on his fore- 
head, he thus praised the mighty Jina : 

‘ Hail, thou that art loving to men, whose countenance is pure as a 
cloud, whose eyes and mind are impartial, 

Who increasest joy, who lookest with equal roind on wealth, gold, 
and jewels.’ 

Having praised the mighty Jina with laudatory utterances 
of this kind, and worshipped the hermits of his retinue, 
King Eatna9ikha sat down near the Jina and listened to 
his sermon, which ran as follows : ‘ Prosperity is change- 
ful as a wave of the sea ; youth lasts for three or four 
days ; life is fleeting as an autumn cloud. What is the 
use of riches ? Practise blameless virtue.’ When the 
king had heard this exhortation, he inquired from the holy 

10 
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man about his former lihs, asul tlm holy man told him that 
he had obtained eueh a kingdom owing to idle power of the 
formula of adoration. When be had hoard thia about his 
former birth, and the wonderful iiower of the formula of 
adoration, King EatiuKulilia boeanie more devout than ever ; 
and after a short time had elapsed he beoame inclined to 
renunciation, and made over the kingdom to his son. and, 
having observed a blameleas walk and conversation, he 
attained absolute know ledge, and reached final emancipation. 
Here ends the story of Katna^ikha, having reference to the 
formula of adoration. 

Now begins the story of Amaradatta and Mitrdnanda, 
having reference to sin. 

In this land of Bharata there is a city called Huratilaka ; 

- . nT t ... w it there was a king 

SxoRV OF Amauadati’a ani> MitrAnasoa, , , , , „ ” 

named Makaradhvaja, 

and he had a queen named Madanaseiia. Ono day tl*e 

queen saw in a dream a lake adorned with a multitude of 

lotuses. When the time wms fully come, a son was liorn. 

Then they gave that prince the name of Pudmakecara, and 

in course of time ho was apiiointed crown -prince. One day, 

as Wtidanasena was combing out the hair on the head of 

Makaradhvaja, she saw a gray hair. Bhe said by way of 

joke, *My lord, here is a messenger of religion come to 

you/ and placed the white hair in the king’s hand.* When 

he saw it his face became black. Then he placed Prince 

Padmake^ara on the throne, and going to the forest with 

the queen, became an ascetic. When he had gone there 

and was practising asceticism, a child that had been 

previously conceived by the queen began to grow. Then 

the king asked the queen : ' Queen, what is this ?’ Tho 

queen said : ‘ King, the fact that I had previously coneeivod 

this child was not revealed by mo, as 1 feared that it would 

be an impediment to my vow,’ Then the king told that 

8eo ‘ Kath^ Sarit Sdgara ' (my teansktion), i. 67 ; H. 628. Corn- 
pare also the note in Jaeohi’s Introduction to his edition oi the ‘ Ikn- 
\ishta Parvan,’ p. 14. 


f" 
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fact to the abtot, and then, when the due time was come, 
the queen gave birth io a son. Though the other female 
ascetics attended the queen, she, being oppressed by the 
exhaustion of child-birth, died for want of proper remedies. 
At this conjuncture, a merchant, of the name of Devadhara, 
a native of Ujjayini, arrived in that forest of ascetics with 
his w'ife Devasend,, on their way back from Harahapura. 
This merchant was devoted to aeoetics. He saw that the 
abbot's face was black. The merchant said : ‘ IVhy is your 
face black?' The abbot told him the whole occurrence. 
The merchant said : ‘ Then give this boy to me, reverend 
sir, in order that I may give it to my wife, who has recently 
been delivered. A girl has lately been bom to her. So 
this hoy and the girl will drink milk at her breast, and so 
thrive comfortably.’ The abbot then gave the boy to the 
merchant Devadhara. The merchant said to his atten- 
dants; ‘My wife has given birth to twins, a boy and a 
girl.’ They gave that boy the name of Amaradatta, and 
the daughter the name of Sundari. In course of time 
Amaradatta struck up a great friendship with Mitrananda, 
the son of a merchant who was an inhabitant of that city. 
One day in the rainy season they went to amuse themselves 
in the public garden of Ujjayini, on the bank of the river 
Sipra, near a haunted banyan-tree. They were playing the 
game of ball between them. Then, while Amaradatta was 
throwing the ball, and Mitrananda catching it, it fell into 
the mouth of a corpse hanging on that banyan -tree. The 
corpse said ; ‘ As that ball has fallen into my mouth, so 
shah it fall into thy mouth when thou art hanging upon 
this very tree.' When Mitrananda heard this, he was 
terrified, and said to Amaradatta : ‘My dear friend, enough 
of play. Let us go to our own house.’ Amaradatta 
answered ; ‘ As this ball has fallen into the mouth of a 
corpse, let us play with another.’ Though Amaradatta 
said this, Mitrananda would not consent to play. Then 
both of them went io their own rooms. After eating, the 
two were sitting together. Then Amaradatta said ; ‘ Mitra- 
nanda, why does your face appear black?’ Mitrananda 



man about his former life, and the holy man told him that 
he had obtained such a kingdom o’^'ing to the iiowei* of the 
formula of adoration, When ho had heard this about his 
former birth, and the wonderful power the formula of 
adoration, King Eatna^ikha became nioro devout than over , 
and after a short time had elapsed ho becamo inclined to 
renunciation, and made over tho kingdom to his son, and, 
having observed a blamelesa walk and convernation, be 
attained absolute knowledge, and reached final emancipation. 
Here ends the story of llatnai^ikha, having reference to the 
formula of adoration. 

Now begins the story of Amaradatta and Mhi-iinanda, 
having reference to sin. 

In this land of Bharata there is a city called Bnratilaka ; 

„ , ,, , in it there was a king 

named liakaradhvaja, 
and he had a queen named Madanasena. (hio day tlm 
queen saw' in a dream a lake adorned with a multitude of 
lotuses. When the time was fully conn', a son waa hern 
Then they gave that prince tho namo of Padiuakcvara, and 
in course of time he was appointed <;r<nvn-prim"e. One day, 
as Madanasona was combing out tho hair on the Itead of 
Makaradhvaja, she saw a gray hair. Bhe said by way of 
joke, ' My lord, here is a messenger of religion come to 
you,’ and placed the white hair in tho king’s hand.* When 
he saw it his face became black. Then he placed Prince 
Padmak09ara on the throne, and going to the forest with 
the queen, became an ascetic. When he had gone theie 
and was practising asceticism, a child tliat had been 
previously conceived by the queen began to grow. Then 
the king asked the queen: ‘Queen, what is this?’ Tho 
queen said : ‘ King, the fact that I had previously conceived 
this child was not revealed by me, aa 1 feared that it would 
be an impediment to my vow.” Then the king told that 

* Soe ‘ Sarit Siigara ’ (ai,y IranElfttion), i. 67 ; li- 628. Com- 
pare also the note iu Jacobi’s Introduction to his edition of the ‘ Pari- 
I’arvan,’ p. 14. 


fact to the ahbot, and then when the due time was come, 
the queen gave birth to a son. Though the other female 
ascetics attended the queen, she, being oppressed by the 
exhaustion of child-birth, died for want of proper remedies. 
At this conjuncture, a meTchant, of the name of Devadhara, 
a native of tJjjayini, arrived in that forest of ascetics with 
liie wife Devaaend, on their way back from Harshapura. 
This merchant was devoted to ascetics. He saw that the 
abbot’s face was black. The merchant said ‘ Why ie your 
face black?’ The abbot told him the whole occurrence. 
The merchant said : ‘ Then give this boy to me, reverend 
sir, in order that I may give it to my wife, who has recently 
been delivered, A girl has lately been born to her. So 
this boy and the girl will drink milk at her breast, and so 
thrive comfortably.’ The abbot then gave the boy to the 
merchant Devadhara. The merchant said to his atten- 
dants: ‘My wife has given birth to t'wius, a boy and a 
girl.’ They gave that boy the name of Amaradatta, and 
the dairghter the name of Sundari. In course of time 
Amaradatta struck up a great friendship with Mitrananda, 
the son of a merchant who was an inhabitant of that city. 
One day in the rainy season they wont to amuse thomselvea 
in the public garden of Ojjayini on the bank of the river 
fliprd, near a haunted banyan-tree. They were playing the 
game of ball between them. Then, while Amaradatta was 
throwing the ball, and Mitrananda catching it, it fell into 
the mouth of a corpse hanging on that banyan-tree. The 
corpse said ; ‘ As that ball has fallen into my mouth, so 
shall it fall into thy mouth when thou art hanging upon 
this very tree,’ When Mitrananda heard this, ho was 
terrified, and said to Amaradatta : ‘ My dear friend, enough 
of play. Let us go to our own house.’ Amaradatta 
answered ; ‘ As this ball has fallen into the mouth of a 
corpse, let us play with another.’ Though Amaradatta 
said this, Mitrifi,nanda would not consent to play. Then 
both of them wont to their own rooms. After eating, the 
two were sitting together. Then Amaradatta said : ‘ Mitra- 
nanda, why does your face appear black?’ Mitrananda 
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related the 'whole circumstance. Amaradatta obeerved : 

‘ My friend, a corpse cannot speak, hut this in the sport of 
a demon. Whether it be true or false, this oljstacle may 
be overcome by displaying valour ; as in old tiroes Jn^na- 
garbha, by exerting himself, warded off the calamity im- 
pending over him.’ Then Mitrananda said ; ‘ Who was 
this Jnanagarbha ?’ So Amaradatta told his story : 

‘In this very land of Bliarata there is a great city 

Story OF THE 'Wise Ministee JsAnaoarhha. Champd. in 

it there was a kmg 
of the name of Jita^atru, and a minister of the name of 
Jnanagarbha. The minister’s eldest son was named 
Subuddhi. He had also many other sons. One day, when 
the king was sitting in his court, a certain great soothsayer, 
who could predict the future, came there. The king caused 
a seat to be given to him, and said : “ Tali me, soothsayer, 
what do you kno'W ?” He said : *’ King, 1 am a soothsayftr 
that prodiets according to the appearance of eight parts of 
the body." The king said : " Then what will happen to 
these courtiers within a fortnight?" lie considered, and 
said : “ Within a fortnight this minister Jninagarbha will 
die with his whole family." When JnAnagarbha heard this, 
he dismissed the assembly, and went home with the sooth- 
sayer, There he questioned him in detail. The soothsayer 
said : “ Your eldest son will be your ruin." When he 
heard this, he dismissed the prophet with gifts, and told 
the circumstance to his eldest eon. Then the minister, in 
Older to save his family, put his eldest son into a chest, 
making provision in it for food and natural necessities, and 
after putting a padlock on it, he had it sealed with the 
kmg’s seal, saying : “ This is my household treasure.” 
Then he deposited the chest in the king’s palace, and he 
himself, going home, proceeded to worship the shtines in 
his own house, taking care to have it guarded on every side 
with cavalry and infantry. Now, on the fifteenth day from 
this, the following cry was raised by the female slaves in 
the king’s inner apartments : “ Eun, run, the son of the 
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minister has cut off the hair of Eatnavati, audia escaping.” 
Then the hing -was angry, and sent a body of troops to kill 
the minister’s son. Thereupon the minister, being in his 
house, said to the commander of the force ; " Wait until 
I have an interview with the king, to whom I am willing 
to go surrounded by your servants.” He agreed. The 
mmister went to the king, and said to him : “ My lord, 
wait until I open that cheat.” The king consented. The 
chest was opened, and in it he saw the minister’s son with 
scissors and a braid of hair in his hand. The mmister 
said ; “ King, this is the doing of some demon, who was my 
enemy in a former birth.” When the king and the 
mmister had seen that occurrence, they both of them 
became disgusted with the world, and after placing their 
respective sons in their places, they both took a vow. In 
the same way I also will overcome this obstacle by some 
device, and will deliver my friend MitrAnanda.’"* 

, Mitrdnanda said : ‘ Then let us leave this place.’ When 
they had thus deliberated together, they went out on the 
pretence of sleeping in their rooms, and immediately de- 
parted. One day they reached a garden in the suburbs of 
Pataliputra. There they saw a great temple. In that 
temple Prince Amaradatta beheld a statue. Seeing that it 
was very beautiful, he was afflicted with the arrows of 
Cupid, and was not able to move a step from the spot.f 
Whdn Amaradatta beheld the statue thus beautiful, he said 
to himself : ‘ Is this some heavenly nymph turned to marble 
by someone’s curse ?’I While the prince was thus de- 
liberating, Mitrdnanda said to him ; ‘ My friend, shall we 
enter the city ?’ Amaradatta answered ; ‘ Mitrdnanda, 
wait a moment, that I may behold the beauty of the statue.’ 
When he said this, MitrAnanda waited. After a moment or 
two he said again : ‘ My friend, rise up, let us go into the 
oty.’ Then Amaradatta threw aside his bashfulness, and 

* This translation is conjectural. The passage seems to be corrupt. 

I' In the ‘ KathS, Sarit Bdgara ’ (vol ii. of my translation, p. 600J, 
Vikramilditya falls in love with a statue, which turns out to be that of 
Kalingasona, the daughter of the King of Kalinga. 

J See vol. li. of my translation of ttie ‘ Kathi Sarit Sdgara,’ p. 578. 


said: 'My friend, I cannot leave this skttio ; and if you 
try to separate me from it by ft)rco, my Hfo wit! certainly 
leave me.’ When MitrAnanda liesrrd this, he wept, and 
Amaradatta wept also. At this moment a native cjf the 
place, a merchant, KatnasaKftra hy nauK*. came into that 
temple. The merchant ashed ; * Why are yon two dis- 
tiacted •with grief ?’ l^fitranairda told the merchant, though 
with difficulty, the case of Amaradatta. I’he merchant 
said to himself ; ‘ Oh, the might of Cupid triumphs ! There 
IS in his mind a passion oven for a stone image.’ Then 
Mitrananda said to the morchaJit : ‘ My lord, who had this 
temple made? 'ViTio "was the workman employed on it? 
Who had so much artistic skill ? Bid ho make this statue 
by his own artistic invention only, or did he carve it to 
represent some person ?’ The merchant said : ' I had this 
temple made. It was made by an architect residing in the 
city of Sopara, named Suradova.' Mitrananda said: ‘I 
will go to that city,’ Then Amara<latta said : ‘ ’Without 
you I cannot support my life.’ Then Mitrananda fixed » 
limit of two months for his abHenee, and gave iirntnudionB 
to BatnasAgara to take care of hia friend. Then Mitrdnanda 
crossed the sea, and went to thn city of Boj/ira. There ho 
put on a splendid garment., and, taking a jiresent in his 
hand, went to the nrchiteet’B house. The archiloot showed 
him great regard, and asked the cause of his coming. 
Mitrananda said : ‘ I wish to have a temple built in honour 
of a god, therefore I have come to you. So show me a 
model of a temple.’ The architect said: ‘I made the 
temple in the garden outside PAtaliputra ; this is the model 
of it.’ Mitrananda said : ‘ Was the marble statue in that 
temple devised out of y^ur own bead, or is it the likeness 
of any lady ?’ The architect said : * The statue is copied 
from Batnamanjari, the daughter of King MahAsena in 
'Djjayini, and is not the product of my own artistic inven- 
tion.’ When Mitrdnanda heard this, he said : ‘ I will come 
to you again in an auspicious moment and thereupon he 
journeyed to Ujjayini. He arrived there at the time of 
sunset, and went to the house of a het<t.ra. And while he 
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■was there, he heard at night-time the following proclama- 
tion by beat of drum : ‘ A rich merchant will give a 
thousand dindras to -whoever will guard until dawn this 
man who died a violent death.’ When Mitrdnanda heard 
this, he asked a man : ' Why is this corpse to be guarded ?’ 
The man answered : ‘ This corpse is very difficult to protect 
from the Lamia.’* When Mitrd.nanda heard this, as he 
was desirous of money, he touched the drum, and took five 
hundred dUidras by way of advance, and then guarded the 
corpse through the night. When the morning came, the 
relations of the dead man refused to give him the other five 
hundred dindras, and took the corpse away from him by 
force. Mitrananda said : ‘ I will inform the king of this 
unjust proceeding.’ Then he bought a respectable dress 
for a hundred dindras, and went to the house of Vasanta- 
tilakft, a principal hetara. Then he gave four hundred 
douiras to the mother of Vasantatilak^i ; then he was bathed 
and feasted in the most splendid manner by the old 
Jietfsra, but as he was intent on his friend’s interests, he 
remained indifferent for three watches of the night, think- 
ing of nothing else. Then the old hattera said to Mitrd- 
nanda : ‘ Why do you thus cheat my daughter of your 
society ? Is she neither affectionate nor good-looking, that 
you will not speak to her ?' Mitrdnanda answered her 
'Mother, I will do all your bidding, but I ask you one 
thmg : have you the mtrSe of the apartments of the 
princess, or not ?’ She answered ; ‘ This daughter of mine 
is always entering the apartments of the princess ; Eatna- 
manjari is a great friend of my daughter’s.’ Then Mitrd- 
nanda said : ‘ The nest time you enter Eatnamanjari’s 

* I translate M&ri by Lamia. We find further on that the M^,ri 
asBTiraes the form of a beautiful woman. The story may be compared 
with ‘ The Soldier’s Midnight "Watch ’ and ‘ The Headless Princess ’ in 
Kaleton’s ‘ BnssianPolk-Tales,’ pp 271-288. In an article in the Glohs 
newspaper of September 18, 1894, on ‘Funeral Superstitions,’ I find 
the following sentenoe ; ‘ Beaders of the “ Golden Ass ” will remember 
tho weird and dismal superstitrons with which the ancient world 
Burroundod the corpse of the departed, and how heavy a bribe was 
needed to induce the student Telephron to watch beside a dead body 
previous to its interment.’ This passage ■will be found in the ' Meta 
morphoses of Apuleius,’ lib. ii., e. 35 and if. 
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private apartments, you must say to her that I have l)een; 
sent with a message to her from her heloveti Amaradatta.’ 
When the old hfti^m heard this, she was delighted, and 
went hersolf to the apartments of the priimess. When 
Eatnamanjari saw her, she said: ‘Mtdlier, yoti soem to 
be very merry to-day.’ Hho told Hatnamanjari all that 
cunning fellow’s doings. When the princess hoanl this, she 
was rather jileased. She said : *■ Then lot me have an inter- 
view, mother, with that briiigor about of interviewB." Whan 
the heUem had heard this, she came home, and told Mitrd- 
nanda all that had taken place. At night-timo she went 
with him to the chief gate of the palace, and said to him : 

* How will you manage, my dear hoy, to enter this pavilion 
of Eatnamanjari, that is surroundod with seven ramparts *?’ 
As she said this, she pointed oni the pavilion of Ihitnamaii- 
]ari with the tip of her finger. Then ho leapt with the 
speed of lightning, and, bounding over seven ramparts, 
reached the pavilion of the princess. Ho lighted m a 
window there, and saw Eatnamanjari, The iiHttira said h> 
herself : ‘ This must be some heroic being* to posaoHS such 
might so she went home with this thought in her mind. 
The princess, seeing a man suddenly arrive, was struck 
with amfizomont ; however, she protended to be asleep* in 
order to see what he would do. At this moment 
nanda drew his dagger and made a mark on her right 
thigh ; and then he took the bracelet from her loft hand, 
and returned to the house of the kett^ru by the very same 
way by which he had come. The princess bewailed her 
ill-luck in not being addressed by that heroic being, and 
kept awake all night ; however, at the end of that night 
she fell asleep. Then Mitrananda appeared the next morn- 
ing before the gate of the palace, with a buntlle on the end 
of a bamboo, making a great pmrting. The warder informed 
the king, and Mitninanda was called, and the king s&id to 
him : ‘ Why do you look aa if you were out of your mind T 
Mitrfcanda told him the Ul-troatment he had received 

* VirapumshA. I remamlior reading in (he newapapewt that this 
very term was used hy a Bengali of an ElngUsh fteroaaul. 
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from the merchant. The king summoned the merchant, 
and said to him : ' Why do you not give this man the 
money you ought to give him ?’ The merchant said : ‘ My 
lord, for three days I remained absorbed in mourning 
according to the custom of the -world, therefore I did not 
give him the money I ought to have given him ; so I will 
give it now.’ Having said this, the merchant went home- 
The king then said to Mitrdnanda : ‘ How did you guard 
the corpse ?' Mitrananda answered : ‘ King, T girded up 
my loins firmly and drew my dagger, and remained on the 
alert, looking about me in every direction. Accordingly, 
m the first watch the tribe of jackals arrived. In the 
second watch terrible vampires ''' came. In the third watch 
the congregation of witches arrived. In the fourth watch a 
charmingly- dressed fair one came near the corpse. I knew 
that she was a Lamia, t so I seized her by the left hand. 
Then she slipped from my grasp, hut as she went I marked 
her on the right thigh with my dagger,! and when she 
^shpped away, her bracelet remained in my hand. The 
king said ; ‘ Then show me the bracelet.’ Mitrdnanda drew 
the bracelet from his zone and put it in the hand of the 
king. The king saw that it was the bracelet of Batnaman- 
jari, marked with her own name. His face became black. 
He said to himself : ‘ Poison has been produced in nectar, 
since this Eatnamaujari has acquired the reputation of a 
Lamia.’ Then the king went into the pavilion of Eat- 
namanjari. There the king beheld Eatnamanjari, clothed 
in transparent garments, sleeping heavily, with no bracelet 
on her left wrist, and with, a bandage wrapped round her 
right thigh. Then the king said to himself : ‘ I will myself 
arrest that girl, who disgraces my famfiy like a witch.’ 
Having thus deliberated, he returned to his own dwelling. 
The king said to Mitrttnanda : ‘ As you displayed courage 
m guarding the corpse, do you know any other charms and 
spells that will avail in other similar cases ?’ Mitrdnanda 
said : ‘ I am a master of spells.’ The king said ; ' That fair 

* The ■word translated ‘ vampire ’ is Tet&la. j" Mdiri. 

J Compare the ‘ KatM Sarit S4gara,’ vol. ii.,p. 239. 


one that you saw in the fourth watch of tlio njglU, and who 
IS disgraced hy the appehathui of Lamia, was my daughter. 
So if you have tlie power, take her, or pTuneh her yourself/ 
Ifiirdnanda said: ‘I will st'O once whether it is possilde or 
impoeeihle.’ The king said, ‘Bo it an/ Then klitrananda 
went by order of the king into thapavjli<ui of Ihituamanjan. 
She, Beeing that ho came hy order of her father, showed 
him honour hy offoring him a Ki'al, mid so on. Then 
Mitrdnanda said to the princohs : ‘ My good lady, let me 
tell yon tho state of affairs, Jify dear friend, Brine© 
Amaradatta, saw your form sculptured in stono in a tfluople 
in the puLHc gardens of the city of B.'ijalipulrft, and he has 
consequently fallen desperately in Inva: with you, and if he 
does not obtain you he will die. 1 am his great friend, 
Mitrdnanda by name, and I have com© here for you. For 
the sake of Amaradatta I have donouncod you to the king 
as a Lamia. It was 1 that took away tho hracolot from 
your left wrist during the night, and 1 nuulo with my 
dagger a mark on your right thigh. Henceforth 1 will det, 
whatever pleases you. Now yon numt do all that I tell 
jou; if you do not eousont, I will die in this V(!ryspf»t; and 
then Amara<latta will die in Bkjaliputra, bo the titla of 
L imia will certainly attach to you. Ho d<> as you lika.‘ 
IiMien Ratnamanjari hoard this, aho doliheratod in her 
mmd, and said to Miirduanda; ‘ Mitrdjuindn, as your 
fueud Prince Amaradiitta is in love with a Btono image of 
me, I must save him and you, even at the cost of my own 
life.’ Mitrdnanda answered : * If this is the case, then you 
must hiss when the king hands you over to me.’ Having 
given her these instruetions, Mitrananda returned into the 
king’s court. The king said : * Master of spells, can you 
Buhdue her or not ?’ He said : ‘ I can subdue that woman, 
but give me a horse. Before the buu rises i will lake her 
to another country/ "When he had said this, the king, 
being terrified, dragged her by the hj#, ami handed her 
over to Mitrdnanda, hissing all the time. Mitrdnandts. also, 
muttering inarticulate spells, lifted Ratnamanjari on to the 
horse, and departed from the city at sunset. As Itat- 
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namanjari was going along on the road, she said to Mitrd 
nanda : ‘ My lord, yon ought not to ride on the same horse 
as your friend’s wife.’ He said : ‘ You are as a daughter to 
me, so why should we not ride on the same horse ?’ When 
she heard this, she said to herself : ‘ Happy is the man 
whose friend he is,’ While she was engaged in these 
reflections, Mitrananda brought her into the public garden 
of Pdtaliputra. Jnst at this point, the two months being 
at an end, Amaradatta, through grief for his friend, had 
asked the merchant Eatnasdgara for firewood.* Then Eat- 
nasagara made ready the pyre, but the citizens said to 
Amaradatta : ‘ Wait somehow or other till this day comes 
to an end.’ Then Amaradatta waited to please the people. 
Then the people said to Amaradatta : ‘ A horseman is 
approaching.’ While all looked on with the utmost excite- 
ment, Mitrananda came up to Amaradatta. Then the two 
friends rejoiced greatly, and immediately the marriage took 
place in front of that very fire as a witness. The merchant 
Eatnasitgara and the people of the city talked much of them 
to one another. Now, it happened that the king of that 
city died in the course of the night without leaving issue 
Then the ministers had recourse to the five ordeals. The 
mighty elephant came into the garden outside the city. 
There the elephant sprinkled Prince Amaradatta and put 
him on its back. Then the horse neighed. The two 
chowries fanned the prince. An umbrella was held over his 
head. A divine voice was heard in the air : ‘ Long live 
King Amaradatta !’ Then great rejoicings took place in the 
city. King Amaradatta entered the city in triumph, and 
arrived in the palace. Then the ministers and the feudatory 
prmces and others anointed him king. Amaradatta made 
Mitrdnanda head of his cabinet, Eatnamanjari was the 
jewel of his harem, and the merchant Eatnasdgara was 
appointed royal merchant. So he ruled his realm. Once, 
after many days had passed, Mitrananda said to the king : 
‘ King, that speech of the corpse presses on my mind, so 
grant me a favour; send me away to a distance.’ As 
* In order to burn himself. 
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Mitrtoanda was very importunate, AmaracJatta at length 
sent him, guarded by his servants, U)ward» Vasantapura, 

Bui as no news came of him, aftoT some the king 

Employed a man to inquire, but no intelUfmnoe eainv. 

Then the king said to himself : ‘ Wliat has heeoiae of niy 
friend? If there were any seer in the neighbourhood, I 
would ask for information about my friend,' 'Wdiile the 
king was saying this to binistdf, a lieeper of the garden 
and plantations came to him, and said : ‘ To-day a great 
hermit, possessing four kinds rd knowledge, named the 
priest* Dharmaghoaha, has arrived in the park.’ When 
the king heard that, he was delighted, and went with Kat- 
namanjari to adore him ; and after bowing before him he 
received from his mouth religious instruction. At this 
moment an inhabitant of that town, a raorehant, A^oka- 
datta by name, bowed heforo the religiniiH teacher, and 
said ; ‘ Beverend sir, for what action is my daughter 
diseased in this birth ? What i» the causo of her sick- 
ness ?’ The holy man had her brought thorn, and ciirtsS 
her completely by casting ono look at hor. Then the 
merchant said : ‘ Keverod sir, what action di<l this my 
daughter commit in a former birth ?’ The holy mati siiid : 

‘ In a former age thero was a merchant naimai Bhutadeva 
m tho city of Bliutasulu. He had a wife named Kukahi- 
mati. One day Xukshiniati saw tho cat drinking the milk, 
and she spoke a wicked speech to her daughter-in-law, 
saying : Are you possessed by the female demons, that 

you do not save the milk from the cat?" When that 
daughter-in-law heard that, she was immediately deluded 
by a female demon. Then the king end the rest of the 
people delivered her from the demon. So the wife of the 
merchant’s son recovered her condition of health, but the 
mothor-m-law, Ivukshimatl, acquired the sobriquet of 
" Black-tongue." Then Kukahimatlr^heariag the way in 
which she was reviled by the public, became inclined to 

* Siiri, a common titlo of Jaina taaoh^rs. Usually fiv« kinds of 
knowledge are enumerated. See Dr, Uoornle’B ' tlvdsatra Da*fi.o,’ 
p d8, note. 
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remineia-feion- She tooli a vow and went to heaven. I’all- 
ing from heaven, she became this daughter of yours. So, 
on account of the influence of her previous life, she has 
been irossessed by the goddesses of the air. But just now, 
on beholding me, the goddesses of the air left her and 
fled.’ 

"When he had said this the woman remembered her 
former birth, and beheld her previous life. A desire for 
renunciation sprang up in her. She asked to be allowed 
to take a vow; but the holy man would not sanction it. 
He said : ‘ The effects of indulgence still subsist in you.’ 
So she observed the conduct prescribed for householders. 

At this point Amaradatta asked the religious teacher 
what had happened to Mitrananda. Then the holy man 
said : 

' Hear, 0 king ! When Mitrtoanda left you, he went, 
surrounded by your brave warriors, towards the city of 
Vasantapura ; and when they had advanced into a certain 
forest, a body of Bhillas made an attack on them. All the 
warriors fled, terrified at the attack, wishing to save their 
lives. Mitrananda, too, fled in a certain direction. When 
he had roamed about a considerable time in the Wood, he 
reached a certain lake. Having drunk water from it, he 
slept under a hanyan-tree. In the meanwhile a serpefat 
came out from the hollow trunk of that tree, and bit 
Mitr&nanda ; but at that very moment an ascetic came 
there, who restored him to life, when senseless from the 
effect of the poison. The hermit went to his own place, 
but Mitrananda, setting out to return to you, was on the 
way seized by bandits, who proceeded to sell him to some 
merchants who travelled in boats. Those merchants took 
Mitrtoanda to Persia. And bringing him back from Persia, 
with the intention of going to another country, they arrived 
at Ujjayini. At that time the city of Ujjayini was dis- 
turbed with fear of robbers. By order of the king, police- 
men were patrolling in every direction. Now, it happened 
that Mitrananda escaped from those members of the 
caravan, and was seen by the policemen entering XJjjaymi 
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irom the stream which formed a harrier tu protect it. 
They cried out, “A thief!" and hiipriaoned him closely 
during the night. They then made him over to the head- 
policeman, who wae their conntiiaiider, and he, being angry, 
hung Mitrananda on that very tiaine banyan-tree, so that 
he died, and as some herdsmen wore playing, the hall 
entered his mouth.’ 

When King Amaradatta heard of the death of Mitra- 
nanda from the hermit, he lainenlod with a ioiid voice. 
Eatnamanjari also cried. But tlm great hermit restored 
King Amaradatta to composure by oxiiortation.s tending to 
renunciation. He said ; ‘ Do not sorrow, king ; various 
13 the transmigration of souls produced hy works.” Then 
King Amaradatta said : * Eeverend sir, where has the soul 
of Mitrananda been again conceived The holy man 
discerned by the might of pure moditution the course of 
that soul, and said to the king : ‘ King, the soul of Mitra- 
nanda has heon conceived in your own family, in your wife, 
Eatnamanjari, and shall bo horn as your son, Kamaiugupta 
by name.’ Then tho king questioned the hermit about 
the previous life of Mitrananda. Ho said ; ' Kevornd sir, 
what action did the sou! of Mitninanda commit in a 
pmyious life, that it has sufTerod so much ttniicl.ifsn in this 
lire?’ The holy man said: 'Hoar, 0 king! In a 
former ago there was in this very land of Hharaia, in the 
City of Sdketa, a householder named Kshemankara. He 
had a wife named Satya<;ri and a servant named Ghainla- 
aena, who was skilled in all kinds of work. One day the 
servant Chandasena was guarding a field. Kow, it hap- 
pened that he saw a pilgrim gathering coni in a field 
belonging to another man, near the field he was guarding. 
He cried out: “Masters, this is a thief; hang him on a 
branch of this tree.” But the proprietor of the field, out of 
compassion, would not do that. His cruel sjieeo)! produced 
great grief in the heart of the pilgrim. Chapdaaena came 
home in the evening. That action became attached to his 
soul. One day when Batya<fri and her daughter-in-law were 
eating, a morsel stuck in the throat of the latter. Wliea 
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Satya9ri saw it, she cried out : “ Ah ! you must Ibe a E^.]ishasi, 
to eat with such large mouthfuls.” When the daughter-in- 
law heard this, she was grieved in her heart. One day 
Chandasena said to hia master, named Kshemankara : ” I 
am going to meet my relations.” He, being angry, said : 
"May you not succeed in meeting your relations !” One 
day Kshemankara and Satya9ri entertained a hermit with 
pure food. Chandasena also was standing by, and approving 
what they did. When the hermit had gone, a flash of 
lightning fell on all three of them. Then they all three 
went to Saudharma. When they fell from that heaven, the 
soul of Kshemankara was bom as yourself, Amaradatta ; 
the soul of Satyajri was bom as Eatnamanjari, and the 
soul of Chandasena was born as Mitrananda, Then Mitra- 
nanda, because he spoke an evil speech, was hanged on a 
branch of a banyan-tree. Because Satya9ri in a former 
birth spake an evil speech in denouncing her daughter-in- 
Jaw as a E^Lkshasi, she, in this birth as Eatnamanjari, was 
disgraced by the imputation of being a Lamia. Because 
you in a former birth expressed a wish to your servant that 
he might not meet his relations, you have in this birth been 
separated from your relations.’ 

When they heard these circumstances of a former bill|., 
they all took the vows of lay disciples. Amaradatta 
addressed another question to the holy hermit : ‘ Eeverend 
SIX, does a corpse speak ?’ The hermit said : ' The soul of 
the pilgrim after he had died became a demon ; so, on 
account of his enmity to Mitrananda in a former birth, he 
entered into the mouth of the corpse and spoke to Mitra- 
nanda.’ When they had heard this, they all went away to 
their own places. The king continued to rule his kingdom 
with Eatnamanjari for his consort. One day Eatnamanjari 
gave birth to a son. She gave him the name of Karoala- 
gupta. Prince Kamalagupta was instructed in the ^iistras, 
and in course of time he attained adolescence. One day 
King Amaradatta, having placed his son on his throne, went 
with Eatnamanjari and took a vow before that very same 
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spiritual teacher. After they have performed asceticism, 
the} will in course of time attain salvation. 

Wine, the pledsnrcs of the BOTiaes, wn, nloop, and boasting) which is 
mentioned in tiie fifth pkce,^ 

These are the live dclusionB which plunge the eoui into the ciromt 
of mundane esintcnco. 

Therefore, haring heard the story of Amaradatta and 
Mitraiianda, sin * is to be avoided. Here comes to an end 
the story of Amaradatta and Mitrananda, having reference 
to sin. 

Munificence, chastity, asceticism, meditation — this piety is of four 
kinds ; 

They who observe it heartily, those souls are a vessel of merit. 

By munificence creatures are tamed; by mnnificencB even enmities 
come to an end; 

By munificence is gained glory pure as tlio moon; thorn is no 
instrameut superior to munificonce. 

A spotless family ; a handsome shapo, such m heart could wish, 
and free from diaeasi' ; 

Trosperity that onriehos the whole world ; an inustrioue development 
of fortune ; 

Moreover, also, blaineleas learning, an extensive good repHtaiioii ; 

A multitudfi of attractive qualitios; all these are obtained by 
munillcoHCG. 

Even the siding with virtue produces sueeess, as in the case of 
Lalitiinga : 

But the opposite conduct produces destruction, to in the case of hfe 
servant Bajjaua. 

Now follows a story with regard to the virtue of muai- 

Stouv of Lahtanoa. ^ Jambudripft, in this very 

land of Bharata, there was a town 
named Oriv^sa; in it lived a king of the name of Nara- 
vahana ; his head queen, who wore the diadem, was called 
EamalA. Those two parents had horn to them a son 
named Lalitfinga, the delight of their eyes. He possessed 
all the auspicious marks, was clever in all the accomplish- 
ments, exceedingly learned, fall of discemmeiii, and 
appreciated merit. He, even when a raw hoy, dwelt in 
the minds of the learned ; he was devoted to his god, to his 

* Kashdija. See the ‘ Barva Earyana Sangraha ’ (Cowell and 
Gough’s tranelaition) , p. 65- 
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spiritual teacher, to his parents, and then to all the niembers 
of his family. Moreover, he was exceedingly generous; 
when he saw a petitioner he was delighted. 

That lunar day seomed to have slipped away, and yet was in hia 
mind like an extra month, 

That day was not counted, on which there was not the arrival of a 
petitioner. 

That prince had a aervant named Sajjana, whom he treated as a 
friend ; 

Sajjana* he was by name, but by character he was esoeedinely 
wicked. 

One day that Prince Lalitanga gave away to a beggar a 

very valuable ornament which his father had given him. 

Sajjana told the lung of Lalitanga’s vice of generosity. 

His report put the king in a rage. He summoned his son, 

and spoke to him at first with conciliatory words, but firmly, 

for a son is like a friend : for 

A father should pet his son for five years, for ten years he should 
beat him ; 

But when the sixteenth year has arrived, he should treat his son as 
a friend. , 

He said : ‘ My son, have you not heard, 

‘ A tree _JB burned from too much cold ; famine comes from too much 
rain ; 

From too much giving comes unseemliness ; "too much " is nowhere 
approved. f 

For this reason, my son, you must spend less.’ The 
prince said : 

‘ Father, even by great bestowing wealth does not come to destruc- 
tion. 

As the water in a great well, though drawn up by the village. 

Nevertheless, I will not do what is displeasing to the 
king. The command of a superior must be implicitly 
obeyed.’ Having said this, the prince went home. The 
prince was now forbidden to indulge in excessive generosity. 
The petitioners said ; ‘ Prince, 

‘ How is this? Having boon, 0 king, like a wishing-]' ewel on earth 
from thy muniiioouco, 

How is it tJiat thou hast now become like an ordinary stone ? 


* Saji ana means ‘ good man ’ 

f My MBS. read ncJcshfjate, but Biihtlingk (‘Indisehe Spmche,’ 
No. 2504) reads neshijate, which makes better sense. 
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If tllfl moon shiiJl -ssiilidraAV Uor digit, the givi^r tribate, the eioad 
rain, 

la ihtRo oases, how shall iho world maiSHgo to aai)tn«t '2 

The ocean, intent oal.v nn af'ransnklion, )j«s simk down to tho abyss , 

Bat, s«e, tho cloud, the ksyiw, roars altovo lh» firsnamrnt. 

The anas leavo their tho mighty uiounljtiiw move ; 

But ovoa amid dissolving a-orlda gtt'ut ones loavo Hot their proiaised 
vow.’ 

The prince, having heard tills, hegan again tf> giv© 
charity, and. the king hciual of it. The king forbade his 
entering the pjtlace. The prinea was grieved in hia soul. 
He said to himsolf ; 

‘tYheu illness, defilomciit, poverty, di.shonour, or the rainy soitron 
coaies, 

E^e^?p^ a foreign Paid, ihoro is nohappincsu hors for inon of spirit.’ 

Having formed this resolution, ho mounted his horse in 
the middle of the night, wlton iwoplo wove not aWut, and 
set out in a carhun direction, ills friend Hajjann also went 
with him- Ah they were going along, t)joy convorHed as 
follow.^. The prince said; * Sajjamt. loll mo some news.' 
Ho eaid: ' Hriiioo, of virtue and vict^, wliieh is preferaldc ‘f " 
The piiucQ said : ‘ 0 fitol, 

‘ WoniGu, flnltlreo, hordtonon, plouglilno's rvini, know thin rlf'arly, 
That fi'oui virtuo coiiws trluiuph, but by vico is hreught aboijt 
(b'Htraotiju.* 

Ssjjiina said .* ‘ I um a fool, no douht ; hut with nigard to 
virtua aiul vice, say what i.s virtue and what is viee.' The 
princo said ; 

* True speech, devotion to onoV spiritual teaelier, almsgiving accord' 

_ iwg to one's power, coinpasaiaa to the alllsofeiii. 

This is viritte that procures men objocte of desiro, and koeps off 
calamity. 

The opposite of this is vice." Sajjana .said : ‘ Come, 
prince, rdrtue brings about destruction, and vice produces 
success; for you are now reduced to such a miserable 
condition, though yon, are virtuous. Ho how can virtu© 
bring success ? Therefore it is iiioumbent on you now to 
practise vice. Acquire wealth by some such an oconpaiion. 
as robbery-' The prince said; 'Sftjjana, do not speak like 
that. 
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‘ Am 1 to obiaia fortune bj injustice ? That illumination is like a 
lamp : 

For a moment it lights up objects ; but ■when it is at an end, there 
is nothing but darkness. 

We are two people only in a forest ; who shall be arbiter 
in our dispute ? If, as -vve advance, any witnesses shall 
declare that vice produces sncoeas, then I, though a prince, 
will he your servant as long ae you live. ' Sajjaiia said : 
‘If my assertion is declared true, then I will take your 
horse, ornaments, and other possessions.’ The prince said : 

‘ So be it.’ When they had made this agreement, they 
went to a forest hamlet. There they asked some decrepit 
old Puiiiidas ; ‘ Ho ! you Pulindas, does virtue or -vice 
produce success ?’ Ab it happened, they also said that vice 
produced success. Sajjana took from the prince his horse, 
ornaments, and other possessions, and Prince Lalitanga 
went along on foot. The wicked Sajjana said: ‘Prince, 
you have experienced in an obvious way the result of 
taking the side of virtue ; now make vice your rule of life,’ 
The prince said: ‘I will not desert virtue even at the 
“ crack of doom.” ’ Accordingly they made an agreement 
that the prince’s eyes were to bo smrendered, if virtue were 
worsted in the dispute. As fate would have it, they 
leached hrsi the very village they had left before, and 
those very same old Pulindas said that vice ensured success. 
When they had gone a considerable distance, Sajjana said 
to the prince: ‘Pulfil your promise; give me your eyes.’ 
The prince went under a banyan-tree, and pulled out his 
eyes with his owm hands, and gave them to Sajjana, ex- 
claiming : ‘ Virtue brings success !’ The wicked Sajjana 
went off with the two eyes. While the prince was under 
that very banyan-tree, the sun set. 

Many birdB came scrGamki,!?, as if ca"yui;; out from sorrow 
At tile prinoo’s imsfortuno, ami settled down, m their nast-dweUings. 
In the motvnwhile, beiufi; asseinblsd together in that bauyan-ti’eo, 
Some Ihdmiida birds of tiieir o-wn accord thus began to converse. 

One said : ‘ Well, birds, what strange thing has anyone 
seen lo-day ?’ Another answered : ‘ In the city of Champa 
there is a king named Jita9ati‘u. His daughter, Push- 



pnvali by a.s fato ^viH luivc it, uwisj^*, th«t is to say, 

to the infbinwo of hor wii^ in a formor bii'th, m without 
the uuo of bur oyOH. and bliiul. thou/jfii ohi ouou^h to tie 
married. Thai is uu nrtbclion to tlu* jiitnd of hor fathei, 
that pipreOK his life liko an armvf. Ono day the king bad 
a prodamatinu mado ihrouf'tioui bis etty by boat of drum ■ 
“ Whofevoruill ivstoro. Uio cyos Pusiipitvati, the daughter 
of tTitayakn, 5y moaus of a Jsorb or a sih-U, Io liim tha king 
rvil! givailu! half of Ids kingdtuTj and liisdaugblfrliosides/'’ 
A coriuiu you)5g bird !is)i<><l the. old bird ; ‘ Fathar, is there 
any moans by which her eyo.s may bo restm'od afresh F 
The old bird said : 

‘ Wy child, I wiU tdl you in the clny, after kxikins rtaurd, and Bai sst 
niKht; 

Very cunnintf people wwidor ahotit under the Iwinyan-troe, like 
Vararuclij.* 

For that rHUsou do not ask now ; at tin? time of dawu I 
will tdl you of a meauK.' Tlu* ytntng iiiw! wmjld not desist 
from its imptwtunity, Init nskod very perrtiKtenlly. saying: 
'I will not lot you off withtmi idling luo.* Thu old bird 
said: ‘A creeper embracos tbo rtnd- of Ibis banyan -tree, 
imcl oxfonda over it. If hor eyt's are spriaklot} W'iih the 
juicfl of that pliini, Ibev will be roHtttrt-d again immotJiately.' 
"Wlicn llie prijice, wlui was under tbo banyaudroc, hoard 
this speeeb of the In’rd, bo fu’sl sprinkU'd that juice into 
the iiockets of Ins own eyes, ilis oyos beoanuj clear as 
before. The prince said to himself ; ' 1 wiil taka the 
healing plant, and go to the city of Cbampa, and there 
make clear the eyes of the princess.’ Then he took the 
virtuous herb, and crawled in among the feathers of a 
hhdrunda bird, and lay there. At the Jiour of dawn all the 
birds went to the city of C-hampd. Lalitslnga crept out of 

*■ Seerny teftnslatioa of tho ' Kathii f<anl vol, i., p. 2^, for 

ihe story of Varanichi. In tlie note vdll be found a parallok For 
otl’.er parallel ss® also woIpB on p. 2f53, and Addenda ami CorrigeHtla, 
In Kaa«n’s ‘ U nter don Olivenb&uinon * iho wJtob «ayo ; ‘ I oanno!. toll you 
now, for thh grass has ayes and tlio trees havci aam.’ J Imm fronj an 
analysis of a MS. of the ‘ Katbsl IVakdi^ft ' in the India OflSca, winch 
Professor Eggeling' has kindly lout jne, that thaso linos aro found m a 
story ia that MS. eutitkd ‘ hrdhjnaii&featfa&,’ 
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the bird’s feathers, and entered the city.* Then he went 
to the palace, and entering it, he made the eyes of the 
princess quite clear. ! The Idng gave him the half of his 
kingdom and the princess. Lalitanga married Pushpavati 
m an auspicious moment. He ruled half of his father-m- 
law’s kingdom. After some time had passed, that very 
Sajjana, roaming like a beggar from house to house for 
what he could get to eat, came to the gate of the prince's 
palace. The king saw him. He said ; ‘ I have seen my 
great friend Saj3ana.’ 

Then the prince made him abandon his mean dress, bathe, and take 
food. 

And put on good clothes ; and then lie thus addressed him . 

‘ To-day my kingdom has borne fniifc, since in it you, my companion 
ill misfortune, have arrived ; 

Therefore enjoy all the happiness of it with a mind free from care.’ 
The prince gave Sajjana a seat of honour. One day 
Pushpavati asked him in private ; ‘ My lord, since yester- 
day you are on terms of great friendship with Sajjana. 
"Who is this Sajjana?’ The prince immediately told the 
^^h,ole story from the very beginning, commencing with the 
events that haiipenod in another country. The princess 
said : ‘ My lord, this is not a good man [mjjana], but a 
bad man ; you ought not to be friends with him. By all 
means he must bo abandoned ; considering this, give him 
up, king. Have you not heard tliis ? 

‘ He who associates with the encellont, converses with the wise, 

And makes friends with those who are free from oovetousness, is 
nover ruined. 

To this is applicable the instance of the swan and the 
crow : 

‘ Great king, I am a swan free from conceit in a clear lake ; 

Prom addiction to the society of the vile comes death, without doubt.’ 

Though the prince was thus advised, he did not abandon 
Sajjana : for 

It is hard, as fate goes, to prevent even the great from associating 
with the vile ; 

How can the camphor help having a love for the charcoal ? 


* Compare my translation of the ‘Ivaihfi Harit Sdgara,’ToI, i.,p. 221. 
I In Balaton’s ‘ llussian Tolk-Tales,’ the water of a magic well 
pioducos the aanio effect. See pp. 2S0 and 265, 
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[)r!ft (kv King .TiSstf/ali’i), ihr> ktlh-rnn-lfW of LnlHAnga, 
asked Sajjana in privatt' • * Who is llsi*- l*rinre Lalitatiga? 
What, is his origin V* Then Sajjana hliowed ilia character, 
rnr he said : ‘ King, 1 mn a pritK-f ; he is the son o! a 
IKjtter.’ When the king hoard ihis, he iAa« angry, and 
ordered his scrvanta to kill l.uHiaiU'ii. He said : ‘Yon 
must dcKlniy the intm udm coniC'< In' the gato leading into 
the niiiin approach if* the palace at the time of aunaet.’ 
Ho he sent a sunimonp to Lalitiinga at the time of sunset. 
Lalitdnga took his awra-tl and rose up to go. But, Pueh- 
])Avati forhaxlo him. Phe said t 

‘You nitiht nut tnjsi this, if jou arc ft nian timt uinicrstn,nda these 
liiiittorti : 

Haro jot! jiot read in policy, that a king can be no man’s frioid? 

So, my lord, remain iiere yourself ; send Siijjana on this 
errand.’ Sajjana was sent, and as ha tvas entering the 
gate of tht' piihico avonuo ha was ki!h>d.* Tim princess 
saw that her father ^\•ari angry, and she said to her 
hushaiid : * Ity lord, set y<nir arnsy in Jiatile array, and 
march out.’ He did so. Jitayatrn ai«t» was ready for the 
fray. But the nobles said to tin' king : 

■ 'I’he mtin who acts rtusbly is ipilckly ih'-Jcrfc!! h.v happy fortuisoa • 
ricftr, with refer*'!!!'!* to this, tho csaiitpUi (»f King .Iftjft. 


‘ This is as follows: 

* In. a banyan4ro6 in a groat woo*! (in the Yinclhya 
„ mountain thoro lived a 

bTOEY OF TKK PaREOT THAT siwaroaT . , . t ^ ^ 

TM F,o„ o, J,w.r.UT,. I'*™**- ^ C>™8 

parrot was ]>orn. One 

day, -when the parent birds had gone away into the forest, 

the young parrot 'went out of the nest. After it had gone 

a little distance, owing te its Being so young, it fell on the 

ground. When wearied it ■was seen by a certain hermit. 

Out of eonipassion he ga've it water to drink, took it to his 

O'wn hermitage, and gave it the name of Onkani^a. The 

parrot’s parents also came to that hamitage to look for 


* Compare vol. i,, p. 163, of my translfttion of tlie ‘ KathA bant 
S%ara,’ with the note. 
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their nestling. One day the parrot heard the abbot telling 
his pnpils that in the middle of the sea there is an island, 
named Ilarisena ; that in the north-east corner of that 
island there is a large fragrant mango-tree, bedewed with 
ambrosia ; and that the fruit of that tree cures the body of 
deformity, disease, and old age. So the parrot flew up and 
went to that island to bring the fruit of the fragrant 
mango-tree. On its return, it fell in the middle of the 
sea, on account of the weight of the fruit, and was seen by 
the head of a maritime caravan, picked up, and restored to 
life. The merchant said to the parrot : “ What is this fruit, 
and who are you?” The parrot told his story, and gave 
the fruit to Sagaradatta.'* He brought another fruit and 
gave it to his parents. Sagaradatta presented the fruit to 
the King of Jayapura. and related the marvellous virtues 
attaching to it. The king, in order to benefit the whole 
world, sowed the seed of the fragi’ant mango-tree in an 
oichard. It triumphantly flowered and bore fruit, which 
ripened together with the wishes of the king. One day the 
poison of a serpent, that was held in the beak of a kite, 
dropped on a mango-fruit. [• On account of the heat of 
the poison, the fruit ripened throughout, and becoming 
loosened from the tree, fell on the ground. The keeper of 
the garden brought the mango-fruit to the king. The 
lung, remembering the maxim, “ One should consecrate to 
religion what one values most,” gave the fruit to his 
chaplain ; and the chaplain immediately ate it up without 
washing it, and died. The king was in a rage, and ex- 
claiming that the tree was a poison-tree, had it out down. 
A host of men who longed for death, being maimed, 
diseased, blind, and lepers, ate the fruits of the tree, with 
the result that they all became sound of body. The king 
heard of that fact. He regretted what he had done all the 
rest of his life. So do you take care not to act rashly, 
having heard the story of the King of Jayapura.’ 

* Tn Grinmi'a soventoenth talo {‘ TIio "Whito Snake ') a crow gives a 
young juan an, apple from the Tree of Life. 

f i’or a similar case see my translation of the ‘ KathA Sorit B%ara,’ 
vol, ii., p. 296. 
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At ihiH Jiinctiu'fl th« ohief Jioljift*. of Kinj^ Naravuhaua, 
fl}io had t'urae to fotch tho |trhic*’. told !iis family aiul other 
particulara alKiuf him. Afterwarda the piua-nti- of Lalitihiga 
al'lived. Hifi fatht!!‘-in-Iaw gav»: S’risK'o Lalitiinga hip own 
ktiigdotu, and, heconiing a hormih wont Us heavou. King 
NaravahiUifi hronghl liiP son to his own oity. ami pnrsaaded 
him forgive him his oiTeiu-o. saying: ‘My dear boy, 
wealth is not dimjnislmd liy almsgiving.’ Ho the father 
giue his kingdom to Kaiitunga. anti t(K>k iH vow, and after 
observing a holy conversation Wimt to heaven. Lalitnnga 
5 nied his realm as king. Hern ends the. story of Lalitaiiga. 


\t’hoeier heinf,' addielcd t(t cf>ni}»ft!»sn)« Oiwfinifs Jning creatures 
gives up injuring oslier.!. 

To that man cvtiii calamity wiU bf cmuc a fciv.t, as in the vaso of 
irdmamnika. 


brciuv ov Damannaka. who wwk nrist 

HORN AH A KikHKHMAN, AMU THKM 
AH THK Hon ok a JlKHeHANT, 


Here follows tho story of JhiniannHlcn, eoneeniing com- 
piiasiou U) living creatures. 

In this very land of Bliamla is a city named Uiijapnra, 

in which city the, troops 
of poaeoekH daneo. when 
they huivr the noise of 
the drains beaten in th© 
temple of the Jina. In that city lived a respHulable youth 
of the name of Hunanda, who was a ikherniati. Bat ho 
was hy nature much inclined to show compaRsion to all 
living creatures. He had a great friend, a lay disciple 
named Jinad4»a. One day he went with Jinadasa to his 
spiritual teacher. After liowing before tho toaehor, they 
both sat down, and the teacher gave them religious instruc- 
tion with regard to compassion to living croatures. He 
said ; 


‘ Evan one inatange of ooinpaBsion to living orputnraa produces ten 
million salutary rosults. 

And drives away mfiaito calamitu's and wocr, luid is tlio cause of 
liaaven and salvation.' 


Sunanda then made a solemn promise, saying ; ' Bovereiid 
sir, henceforth I will not slay living creatures ; 1 will 
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not eat flesh.’ Once on a time, alter many days had 
elapsed, a famine took place. During that famine all 
people lived on the flesh of fish, as they could not obtain 
lice. Bunanda’s wile said to h i m ; ‘ You also must observe 
the same conduct as other people.’ He said : ‘ I will have 
no more to do with deeds that are the cause of crime.’ 
His wife said to him : ‘ 0 you fool ! who has deluded you, 
BO that you do not observe the customs of your race?’ 
Thereupon some of his brothers-in-law met together, and 
diagged him by force to a great pool in the river, and made 
him throw his net into it. When Sunanda saw many fish 
caught in the net, wriggling helplessly, compassion arose 
in his heart. He let all the fish go, and returned home. 
In the same way Sunanda's brothers-in-law made him 
perform the same evil act for three successive days. He 
did not perforin it with his inclination, as well as with his 
bodily organs. But from the striking of the fish against 
one another, the fin of one fish was broken. He said to 
his brothers-in-law : ‘ Alas ! alas ! 1 will not kill living 
creatures for the sake of my family : for 

‘ When 1 iuu gone io liall, will tluit ftnuily ilolivor lue 

Tor tho wake of winch T now, fool that X am, slay croree of living 
creatures ? 

bince^ thn limly docs not advance one step in tko other world together 
with tho soul, 

Why do they inculcate tho slaying of living croatures for its sake ?’ 

After saying this, he took to fasting and died. 

Now, in this very land of Bharata, in the city of Eaja- 
guha, there was a king of the name of Naravarman ; and in 
the same city there was a merchant of the name of Maui- 
kara, the possessor of twelve crores of gold coins. He had 
a wife named Sujasa. The soul of Sunanda was conceived 
in her. When her time was completed, a son was born, 
and the name of Damaiinaka was given to him. Gradually 
he attained the age of oight years. One day, as fate would 
have it, the plague broke out in the house of the merchant . 

He who gives food out of ooinpasaion, and gives men water to drink, 

In his laud Ihp plague spioadB, continually infecting crowds. 

The king said ; ‘ This is the plague. It will spread all over 

r 


tht! Niij Sif) oiflrr^?! it v^ftli in }«• JnjiU si the? dfior of 

thf^ Htt rfhanfi^ h«»UM‘, «!!<l in n- f'horl Unto all iho huaaaa 
be5n<?!i in it, with Uh> f»t!u’r nritf mother of the 

fflnlil 5 ^ tiied of the jsisKne. ihit 1>snif«inska wag. Hjmredbj 
iiie phti'iie. nil aeeciisnt of the mmjvwis'm tftttt he had bHoto 
in ft previmsK !»ii1h t hn) h< eotihl mti <jel owl of thohoaae. 
However, iti eotithe of lime, bo )L<nt out hy the |iR«fiivge made 
Isy whieh esttie in tniiit the th-ad hxlieM. Koaitiinsf 

about to he}^ ahns, Jie ontiTeil Hie Ikuibo of a nierehaut 
naniwi Ks^'.mtpotn. ^V]!ile he was siarniintt at the door of 
the houwi. ft eonpie of horutits nune on th«*ir ho^^ing round. 
The elder of the, two sseetivs. when h<{ saw jhimannaka, 
said ; 

* Ib'ftr Jov wi'fils : I iuf.-'r frein th« mayk's oft Iftx tmtty. 

Ttn« Iso.v aiiid] eoe dpy iH’fojnf a mepclmnt, tlu* inasier of tbw hoHse.’ 

The tnerehftnt SB^arflliois, lH‘iuj 4 sepwrated hy ft wall, heard 
thia apoet’h. and said to himself : * Hermits do tint saywhftt 
k fttise vAvn ftt the crack of (hhim, for 

' IlftfiisltH who iwi' fwa fn>»5 ati!ir5inji»nl ftiftt JisvtrctJ,. wtio Jiwk ins- 
partifttSy «si i«wy!H, t'triWH, frb'jftlf mid ciftMtiif «>, 

Iki ftol, like) orduiftpy men, sjH'iik Rii iftciiftsidoriilv Kfw’i'ch, 

Bo Bhftli iiiy family lawmno evtiJict? Hindi my s«iu 
Bftmndrftdatta Ik> dealroyed. sincit, though my family is ao 
numerous and flcmriahing, this Ix'ggar is to la* hu’d in my 
houae ? However, what a hermit says cftimot prove false.’ 
The merchant, was misorable. He bhuI : ’ Out on this 
drama of the unm*rse I Hhail thin Iteggar heconm maater 
of this wealth, which my father and grandfather and other 
ancestors bo long cherished ? Bo I will doviao some eoheme. 
What is the use of iaiaonting? I will think of a plan for 
killing him. If he is overlooked, he will he fatal like a 
disease.’ Having thus deliberated with his o\vn heart, he 
took a sweetmeat, and said to that Damannaka; ‘€omo 
here, my darling, that I may give you a Bweeimeat.* When 
Damammka heard this, he wont with him. The morehant 
went to the quarter of tho Ohandalas. There w'as a chief 
of the Chftsiddlfts namod Khangila. He called him aside 
and gave him money, and said to him : ‘ Come, do me this 
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361 vice, to kill this hoy secretly ; and when he ia slain, you 
must bring me a token of it.’ The Chandala agreed, and 
took Daniannaka a long way off from the city. The 
Chain] ala reflected in his mind : ‘ What crime can this pool 
wretch have committed, that Sagarapota tries to have him 
killed ? So I will assuredly not kill him ; my hands will 
not move for the purpose.’ Then he drew his knife, that 
resembled the tongue of Yama, and cut off his little finger, 
and said to the child ; ‘ If you remain in this city, I will 
kill you ; if you leave the city and go elsewhere, I will let 
you of!.’ He wept, and said : ‘ I will do as you say.’ So 
the ChandiUa spared him and went home. He showed the 
piece of his finger to Sagarapota, who was delighted.^ 
Damannaka, while roaming about in the wood, was seen 
l)y Bagarapota’s herdsman, who asked him, ‘Who are you?’ 
He said : ‘ I am a son of a merchant, and my whole family 
has perished.’ Then the herdsman took him to his house, 
and made him over to his wife, and said : ‘ The goddess of 
our clan has given this son to you, who have no son.’ The 
wife of the hordsniau was delighted. Owing to his modesty 
and other virtues, ho heeame much beloved by the two 
women, I Then Thimannaka, growing up in that cattle- 
farm, reached adolesconco. Cne day the merchant Silgara- 
pota came to inspiict the cattle-farm. Ho saw Damannaka 
there, and asked : ‘ Who is this hoy ?’ He said : ‘ He was 
loaniing about alone in this wood without a master, so I 
adopted him as my son.’ The merchant, seeing that his 
little finger W'as cut off, came to the conclusion that he was 
Damannaka ; then he said to himself : ” Can the speech of 
the hermit, that this hoy is to be the lord of my external 
wealth, he falsified ? Nevertheless, I must not cease to 
strive manfully.’ Having thus reflected, Sagarapota said • 
‘ Come, herdsman, I must go home,’ He said : ' You have 

* The ordor to kill a person, and bring back some part of the body 
as a token or voucher, is vory common in European stones. In 
ttoTissenbach's third story the old qnecn ordors the cook to kill Marnz 
rodda's throe children, and to bring their liver and heart. (G-onzen 
bach, ‘ Bioilianische Marchen,’ p W.] 

f Thero appears to bo some omission here. 


; 
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eojn*' to-day aftof a long ««<1 ev(su iit*w you have 

not inapoctod ihe cattlo-tarnu’ KiigarajHrta haid : *I have 
iinjxtriHnt Imaiuoas at honw-iao I murtt go this vi-ryinaiani’ 
The hordsamn stiid : ‘ If tla rfi ia any vory urg<ui;i husitiuBs, 
then Oiitt mn of nssup i-an fake a lottor ihe.vo/ Ho HagarS' 
}X>1h wroto n hater, atoi )>ut if into Ijta Isaiid, and sent him 
off. Djininnnaka .start? d oil !(£?> jourjuy. tVlmn he reached 
the garden of Ihijagriha, ho wuh lireii, and he Jay down in 
the temple of the god of hmi to refroah himaoh. Hlcep fed 
lipon him. In the moanuddle the •laughter of that very 
UMTchant, Vieha hy naine, ca^nn thoro to vvorahip the god 
of love. Sim satv iMinannaka with his iiroud eyes and 
hmid chest ; and whih; sin* waa looking ut him, her eye feil 
on her fathor’H li'tt<*r. K<i she took it frou) tiiG end of hie 
Hiick and read it. It ran as follfuvK ; ‘ ffcalih and pros- 
perity ! Hagarapotii from the catlie-farm lovingly oinhraces 
Hamudradattiv. and Udln hhn what is to i>i' done ; 

‘ IJcfore }>H hn<. Uiac ic wash Jiin fis-l, yon nji!. I iainii'diiitoly hestw 
on Uiis ni/m 

VWia and wjnakc np hwri, ift' from tln> thum of jKun.’ 

She thought : ‘ No douJ)t my fatlu r hue fouisd hero a hride- 
groom Jit for mo; as for the murringo Imving to laj per- 
formed this very day, it means that to-day in an auHpieious 
day, HP the marrittgo munt take pim-e to-day. As for the 
order that Viaha is to W given, in his oagevuess he has 
written an mnsruva insteud of flm long d, bo 1 will put it 
right.’ Having thus Ksflected, kIus took some coilyrium 
from her eyes and made the letter' d infitead ol a dot ; and 
sealing the letter up) again, she left it it was, and went 
home.* After a short time Damannaka reached the house. 
He gave the letter to Hamudradatta. Hanindradalta took 
the letter and read it and eoneidored it. Ho said : ' My 
father’s order is law to me/soho collected all the neeusBftry 
preparations for the marriage, and ail the host of his rola- 

* Coinpnrs Oriium'g No. 29, ift which tho robbers alter tjw kttjjr 
fouad m the pocket of the * (iUickakind.’ The story ia also found in 
Dasent’s ‘ Norso Taks.' SJoe iny papor in the ZmiUvn Antiiiun'r'y for 
Jnly, 1881. 
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tions assemWed. On that very day, as soon as an auspicious 
moment arrived, Paraannaka %vas married. 

‘ The eeremony was begun in which people's bodies don splondul 
raiment, and gleam with the i-ays of jewels, 

In winch the bride and bridegmoiii despiso sorrow, 

In which feet are nunuTsed at tho door in the dense mud of saffron, 
And in which women danco.' 

In the mean while Sagarapota entered the city. The 
people, who met him in the road, said ; ‘ You are lucky to 
obtain such a son-in-lawT Sagarapota eaid to himself : 
‘ No doubt this rascal has married my daughter.’ When he 
got home, he saw liis daughter, and Pamannaka with his 
body adorned with the wedding bracelet. He thought; 
‘ Ah ! I proposed this matter one way, and destiny has dis- 
posed it another. Now this man has become master of all 
the persons in my house, for women bear rule in the house 
of householdors, and over the women the son-in-law bears 
uxlc. Moreover, it has been said : 

‘Of triads, threo arc pleasing, blossom, lamp-black, and vonnilion; 

Three otbora are pleasing, milk, son-in-law, and cymbal. 

I cannot boar to see this unbecoming sight ; I shall more 
easily tuiduro the widowhood of my daughtc;r. Anyhow 
1 will by all means kill him.’ Having thus determined, he 
went to the fjuartor of tho (Jhaudalas, and said toKhangila : 

‘ You did not oboy my orders,’ He said: ‘On that occa- 
sion, when ] Htiw that he was a child, pity arose in my 
bosom ; show me him now that I may kill him.’ Sagara- 
pota said ; ‘ If it is so, then I will send that Dtimannaka 
to-day to worship the protecting divinity of the city ; then 
you must kill him.’ Then he came home. When he 
reached his home, he said : ‘ Have the bride and bride- 
groom observed the custom of our family or not ?’ They 
paid : ‘ It has been observed.’ Then he made preparations 
for the worship of the goddess of the city. Then tho bride 
and bridegroom set out to worship the goddess. As they 
were going along they were seen hy Samudradatta, who 
was in the market, and lie asked them ; ‘Where are you 
going at such a time of twilight, when the sun has gone to 
rest and tho darkness is eproading abroad ?' Hamannaka 
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Haid : ‘ IVe aru ;;«sing U) worhlnp tla; goddciHH of tba city,' 
Samudradatta fjaid : ■■ Th«)i dft you wait ; I will go and 
thu godtkiHS.’ Ho hr* wfut off with the iieceHsanes 
for wornhip. But as Baiundradaita onUirud tho tionphi, he 
wtia hilled by Khangiia, who had t-nlcred jirevifuisly. When 
Bagarapnla had heard of flu! slaying, ho eanu* hack to the 
houBu to look for Haiuudrajiatta. hut ho Ka^Y Itriinaniiaka 
and his wife. When Hagarapida waw infonuod of his Kon’a 
death, his heart hurst ami ho died. When iIks king heard 
the story, he made i>fuuannaka inaHhtr in his house. One 
day the panegyrists ehioitol this : 

‘ Misforiansfi, as it wore, Howing faviierahlx', Iw-coine trimuplis to that 
man 

To wliom the cod of death, tiie nweidcr of joy. paisj and ealmnity, 
ie fivvoiirahle.’ 

tVben he hoard this, Painnnuaka gavo those three a 
thousand coins. The king lu>aring of this unusual gift, 
suimnoned Daniannaka, und askeil him the reason of the 
gift. He told the king luH fonuor history. The king was 
pleased, and gave hini tho rank of royal nn'roliiuit. Ho 
enjoyed great luxury, gave gifts, ami huilfc lomplos. One 
day he thought to hiniwU ; ‘ What aid ion tlM 1 perfurm in 
a former birth that 1 have happiness in placo of calanuiy 
While he was thinking thus the day dawned. In the inoiii- 
mg the person, who waa appointed Id superintend religion, 
said to Bdmamiaka : ‘ Thotoivcher Vimalahodha has arrived 
m the park.’ Dteannaka was doHglited, and wont to 
worship him. After worsliipping, he asked him about his 
former life. The hermit told him his former life, which 
has been related above. He said : ' As you caused calamity 
to fishes three times in a former life, so calamity came 
upon you three times in this life. As yon broke the fin of 
one fish, so your little finger was cut oft. It is owing to 
your compassion for living creatures that you have such 
prosperity.’ When he hoard this, ho romombered his 
former birth, and took a vow, and went to heaven. The 
story of Baraannaka regarding compassion to living 
creatures is finished. 
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Even a severe penance undergone, even a life in the wood long 
endured, 

la uaelesa here to a man doslitute of rcKpcet ftrt' Ins tenchor, like 
Kulaviitaka. 


For instance, liere followa Ibo siory of KnlavtUakti : 

In this very land of J-ilmrata there is a city named 


bTOHV or Kf'I.AVALAK/S, TUB IlKHMtT. WHO 
PROVED UNBAITIirUL TO UIS VoWS. 


Ihtjapyihii. In it 
ruled a kiiijr named 
(k'enika.-^ ilia seven 


liumours were purified by the soven cateKOi'ies + proceo<bng 
from the month of the Jina. He liad a son named Abljaya, 
bom from his wife Nanda, and a prince named A^oka- 
chandra, born from his wife Chillana, and other sons, 
Halla, Vihalla, and b<i on, also sons of Chillana, and by 
other queens many princes, Prince Kiilaga and others. Be 
had also other chiklrtm. f.'renika was ruling hie kingdom. 
One day the holy Mahavira encamped there. Tim king 
went to worship him. After worshipping him, lie Siit down. 
At the end of the sernmn Prince Ahhiiyu askod the master : 
‘Bsverend sir, who will he tho last royal sago after litis'?’ 
The lioly man declared ; ‘ In our religion i tlm bisl I’iiyal 
saint is King Tday] ; Hft<T hifn the crowned kings will noi 
take a vow.’ Thou hrince Abhiiya, fearing that his taking 
a vow would 1)0 inipodod, refused to accept the tlmoiie. 
(^renika said : ‘ You must imt take u vow witlmut saying 
good-bye to mo. You must not <lepart miless I give yon 
leave.' Priimo Ahhaya q)roinised accordingly. Onco on a 
time, when a groat stress of cold had fallen on tho country, 
the king went with Queen Chillana to worship krahi'ivira. 
"When they were on tlieir way back, after worshipjiing 
him, Queen Chillana saw a great hermit, standing in tlio 
statuesque posture, enduring the torturo of cold. The 
queen said to herself: ‘How will this groat hermit live 
tliiough tho night in this stress of cold without a blanket?’ 
■With this thought in hor mind, tho queen went to sleep at 

Galled also HhiibiH4rR, Jlh.ainbhapAm and ISihbbiRiira (tidhlcr, 
‘Die Indiwhc Hcctn dfic daina,’ pp. ‘20 and 21), 
i T take tlhdiu aw ecuivalont to toffi'tt. Sec Cowell and dough's 
Sarva Darvana Bangralia,’ p, 5)1. 

:j; Tirthc. 
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nif;ht in Jier befl. Tn iho convR' of the Jiiglit her hand 
aoi!laho^Y s1ipp<‘<l out from under ibe blanket. That hand 
being cold, Queen (Ihillanu woku uj), Sho said : ‘ How will 
he get through the nighi ?’ The king heard thin speech, 
and said to hijnself : ‘ Surely th<i queen must have made 
an assignation w'ith soiuoone, as she sa;yH this over uiul 
over again.’ The king fell into a passion. In the nionung 
he said to Prince Ahhaya : * Burn all the harem ’ ; and 
having given him tlieso instructions, he wont hiineeif to 
the -Tina. After bowing k-fore him, ho said : ‘ Iteverond 
sn, is Queen Chillana the wife of ono or of many*?’ The 
master asserted : ‘ Queen Chillanii is devoted to one 
husband only, and is of goixl cliaracter ; but the meaning 
of her saying, “ How will he get through the night ?” is as 
follows: At Huuhet she saw a honuit enduring the trial of 
cold. At night, when it was very cold, the queen's hand 
came outside the hlankot, and that mudo her roinonibcr tlio 
hermit, and wonder lunv ho was getting on.’ Tho king’s 
doubt was ronioved, and bo wont back to the palace full of 
lomorso. In tbo meauwlitlo Prince Abliaya sot cm lire sin 
empty elephant-stable, and wont oil to worship tho Jinti. 
On tho way the king met him. Hc' said : ' Prince Ahha}u, 
havo you set tho hiirora on tiro V’ Ho answered ; * Certainly ’ 
The king said: ‘Why did you ncit outer it5i>’ Ibince 
Abhaya answered : ‘ My father, how could 1 enter it 
without permission ?’ The king said : * I piermit you.’ 
Prince Abhaya said : ‘ If this is my father’s order, never 
mmd, entering the material fire, 1 will enter self-restraint, 
the fire that consumes imssion.’ Then Pnnee Abhaya, 
together with his mother, took a vow' with great ceremony. 
Then, after some time, the king made up his mind that he 
would give the kingdom to Tvouika;'*' so he gave to the two 
princes, Halla and Vihalln, tho oleiihant Hechanaka. Ho 
gave to Queen Chillana the necklace Bovadatta, and also a 
pair of garments of woven silk and a couple <jf bracelets. 
One day Konilia consulted with the ten princos, Princo 

* Holrath Btihler calk Idni Khtiilca, and tallrs us that ho was also 
called AjAta^-atru. lie appears to have boon also called Ai/okachandia. 
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Kala, and others, and threw King ^renika into prison. 
He gave him a hundred lashes every forenoon, and a 
hundred every afternoon, and ordered that he should have 
nothing to eat or drink. Then Queen Chillana concealed 
beans in her hair, and with great difficulty took them in 
for him to eat ; Chandrahasa also managed to take wine m 
her hair, and when her hair was washed a hundred times, 
all the water became wine. Owing to the strength given 
him by the wine, the king was able to endure the whiiipmgs.* 
One day there was born to that Konika a son, of the name 
of Udaya, by his wife Padmavati. On one occasion Konika 
was eating with the child in his lap. The child’s urine 
fell into the vessel of rice. Konika did not put him off hia 
lap for fear of disturbing him, bnt ate the rice mixed 
with urine. He said to his mother, who was near him : 
‘ Mother, did anybody ever love his son so much ?' His 
mother said : ‘ You monstrous criminal, listen ! When I 
was pregnant with you. I had a longing to eat your lather's 
flesh. t The king satisfied my longing. When you were 
born, I abandoned you in an enclosure of a^oka-trees, 
saying that you wore a villain. When the king heard it, 
he himself went to the enclosure and brought you back ; 
BO you were named A9okachandra. Then a dog tore your 
finger. It became a whitlow. So he gave you the name 
of Konika. When the swelling on your finger ripened, you 
suffered a good deal of pain from it. Your father held that 
finger in his mouth, though streaming with matter ; so 
you did not cry. To this extent did he love you.’ When 
Konika heard this, he was full of remorse. He said ; ‘A 
sorry return I have made to my father.’ So he immediately 
went off in person with an iron club to break tbe fetters. 
In the meanwhile the guards said to the king : ‘ Konika is 
coming in a very impatient mood, with an iron club in his 

* This story is found in the ‘ Amitayur-dhyilna-sutra,’ pp. 161 and. 
162 of vol. xlix. of the ‘ Saored Books of the East.’ The q.ueeD. 
Vttidehi supports Bimbisfira in a very similar way. 

f This is montionsd in tho ‘ Tlnisaidtaka,’ (Pausboll, vol. iii., p. 388.) 
The Buddhists give the name of IjAtayatru to the king whom the 
Jamas c4ll Koyika, or Kfn,iika, 
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is no difference between them and yourself in my mind. 
Halla and Vihalla and all of you are alike in my estimation, 
as being the sons of my daughter. How can I give up 
these that have sought refuge with me ? No one else gives 
up those that fly to him for refuge, especially if they be the 
sons of his daughter.’ When Eing Konika heard this, he 
flew in a passion, and sent the ambassador a second time 
with this message : ‘ Deliver up the princes ; if you do not 
deliver them up, make ready for battle.’ Chefaka said : 

‘ Let my fortunes go to rum, let my whole family go to destruction, 
Let my head be cut off, let calamity also prevail on all sides ; 

But virtuous men do not recede from athing that they have promised, 
Dispersing the darkness of delusion with the illumination of the sun 
of discernment.’ 

Having thus deliberated, Chetaka agreed to fight. Kouika, 
for his part, having made all the necessary preparation for 
war, came to Vait^ali. The war began. But Chetaka had 
this advantage, that he could shoot one arrow every day at 
a warrior equal to himself, and by the power of the deity it 
was not ineffectual. Then in ten days the ten younger 
brothers of Kouika, Prince Kala, and others were killed. 
Then Kouika’s mind was distracted with fear, and he said 
to himself : No doubt I shall be killed on the eleventh 
day, so it is not expedient to fight.’ So the king retired, 
and performed the asceticism of the eighth day. Then, 
according to previous agreement, the lord of Saudharma 
and the lord Chamara * came to Konika, and said to him : 
‘ King, what can we do to please you ?’ The king said : 
‘Destroy Chetaka.’ They said: ‘How can we destroy 
Chetaka, who is supremely orthodox ? But we will protect 
your life when you are fighting.’ The king said : ‘ So be 
it.’ Then King Konika fought with Chetaka. And by the 
help of the lord Chamara, Konika kept dispersing the host 
of his adversary by means of combats with the rathamu^ala 
and the iiiUkantaka,^ and came near Chetaka. Then King 

* For the magnificence of the Asura prince Chamara, see Weber's 
‘ Bhagavatf,’ m 210. ‘ By the lord of Saudharma ’ is meant Oakra. 

i" See Dr. Hoemle’e ‘ Uvasaga Das&o,’ appendix iii., p. 59, for a 
dosoription of these formidable engines. The rathamugala appears 
to have been a scythed chariot ; the mahi^il&'ka^tctka appears to have 
been a ballista which threw large stones. 
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<lhetaka discharged an arrdw at Koiiika. The arrow struck 
on a stone, and by virtue ot Indra'a iHswer diverged in its 
course. King thieiaka said ; ‘ Ifas the stream of my meat 
diminished, that tins nevisr-failing arrow has diverged in its 
course ? Then it is not ex|>edient to fight any more,’ So 
he entered tlie city. King Konika, f<ir his part, remained 
blockading tlio city. The city had lofty ramparts, and 
therefore no one could take it by OBcalade. Every night 
the Princes Halla and Vihalla, mounted on the elephant 
Sechanaka, penetrated into the camp of the besiegers, and 
killed many of their aoldiars. Then King Konika asked his 
ministers: ‘Is there any Btratagem by which these two 
jjrinces may he killed T Tlio minisiera said ; ‘ If the 
elephant Sechanaka could he killed, then these two, without 
lieing killed, would be as good as dead.’ Then a stratagem, 
■was devised for killing th« elephant Hechauaka. A trench 
was made in the path by which the elephant used to come, 
full of firebrands of acacia-wood, and it was covered above 
With a cpiantity of grass. Then llalla and Yihalla came at 
night mounted on the elephant. The elephant reached the 
border of the ditch, but wouhl not advance, thougli troubled 
(at having to stop). Then the Princes Halla and Vihalla, 
being enraged, said to the elephant ; ‘ <) you wicked 
elephant, you have boon fed by us, and it ia thanks to you 
that Ohetaka is now reduced to such a condition ; now in 
the time of distress you will not advance.’ "When the 
elephant heard this, he put the princes down from his hack, 
and, falling into the trench fidl of firebrands, died and 
went to hell. The princes were afllicted at the death of the 
elephant, and being disposed to renunciation, they were 
taken to Mah^tvira by the goddess that executes the orders 
of the Jina. There they were both adinittucl to a vow by 
the hand of the teacher. Then one day, as Konika was 
absorbed in thought, he heard a voice in the air utter these 
words ; 

‘ If tho hfsrmit KuUvillftka shall lov« the hpUrra MAgadhikd, 

Then King Avokacliandra shall take tlso eiiy of 

■Whan the king heard this, he said : ‘ Who is this hermit 
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K-ulavalaba ?’ Then a certain minister, who knew the facts, 
told the story of Kiilavalaka. He said ; 

‘ King, in this very land of Bharata there is a teacher 

Pefiviotjh History or KtiL-WALAKA. Sangamasuri, who is 

surrounded by many pupils. 
One of his pupils was ill conducted, being addicted to 
expatiating on the beauty and charms of women. He de- 
lighted in beholding them. The teacher admonished him, 
saying : “ Great-souled one, it is not fitting for hermits to 
look at women ; as it is said in the Scriptures : 

‘ ‘ As even a small jungle-fire consumes a whole forest of bamboos, 

Bo even the name of young women drives away severe penanoe.’” 

Though the pupil was admonished in this way, he did 
not learn wisdom, but nursed a special hatred against his 
teacher. One day the teacher ascended the top of Gimdr. 
When they had worshipped the lord Nemi and were coming 
down, that wicked pupil said in his heart : “ This is an 
opportunity for destroying my teacher, so I will kill him, 
otherwise he will smite me with severe speeches.” So he 
let loose a huge stone behind his teacher. He saw it 
coming along with many checks, and going out of the path 
he escaped to a distance. The hermit said to his pupil : 
“ 0 you wicked one, defiler of the bed of your teacher, 
enemy of your teacher, what have you done ? Some people 
do not forget a benefit once conferred ; I have for a long 
time been conferring benefits on you by imparting to you 
learning and other things.” Then the teacher said : “ Since 
you bear an enmity against me with reference to women, 
your asceticism shall be destroyed by a woman.” When the 
teacher had said this, he went to his monastery.* That 
ivicked pupil, for his part, went to the forest, thinking that 
he would falsify the word of his teacher. He performed 
asceticism on the bank of a mountain torrent. Then the 
rainy season came on, and the river began to flow with a 
full volume of water. Then tlie goddess of the water, 

* Skrit, gachchha. 
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pif'asetl with the eevore asceticiKni <■>£ that great hermit, said 
to herself : I must take rare that the river does not sweeii 
avay this greatdiearted man with its stream.” Bo the 
ruer began to flow close to the otimr bank. That fact was 
hiuited abroad by the i>oo}de who live!! in that country, and 
80 he has acquired the name of Kulavalaka. Whatever 
caravan arrives in the neighbonrhoud at the end of the 
monthly fast, or the fortnightly fast, goes there, and the 
members of it break their fast in tdiat very place.’ 

Then Konika, hearing this, sent for Mtlgadhika, a hfUeia^ 
and said to her : ' My good wonian, bring hero the ascetic 
Kulavahika.’ Bho said ; ‘ I will do so.' She disguised her- 
self as a Jaina female disciple, and went there with a 
caravan. She Iwwed before the ascetic Kxdavalaka, and 
said to him roapectfully : ‘ Reverend sir, hearing that you 
were here, I came here to pay my reajmeta to yon.' Then 
she praised him a« follows: 

‘ To-dft.v itt a wiocTflHful day for isaj, aincp 1 lmv<> you, a luoviiig 
aanctuary ; 

Now show me favour, great and exetdicnt lienmt, by roeeiving mv 
alms ; 

Eecuive my aims, for auch worthy objccls, as you are, are obtained 
by the power of merit ; 

Does a min of gold take place in tho courtyard of one devoid of 
merit ?' 

When Kulavnlaka had boon propitiated by her respect, that 
showed itself in this way, he went to her place to receive 
alms, and she gave him sweetmeats. After he had eaten 
the sweetmeats, he was attacked with dysentery, and was 
so tortured by it that he could not even rise up. Then 
Magadhika said to the hermit : ‘ Alas 1 alas ! I have 
brought you into a state of suffering ; now I wish to euie 
you, so permit me to treat you w'ifch pure remedies : 
should you break your vow in any way, you can confess it 
afterwards; for 

' In all_caBC(S an aaoetic, who is trying to save his soul by abslinanco, 

la delivered from tranagraasion, bat tho fact ia, ccaaation from the 
strict rale ia in itself purifying.* 

Being thus admonished by her with appropriate precepts 
stated in religious test-books, that high-souled man con- 

f 
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sented to allow her to attend on him, as an exceptional 
case, Then Magadhiha attended on him. For some days 
she treated him with medicines and things of the kind. 
Then the hermit attained a healthy condition of body. 
Thereupon one day that Magadhika, displaying all her 
charms, haviirg adorned her body with all her ornaments, 
with an arch smile spoke thus to the hermit ; ‘ What is 
the use of this difficult penance ? Cultivate me, the only 
auspicious treasury of happiness ; abandon the seal of your 
vow : leave the forest ; I'epair to the city.’ When Kulava- 
laka heard such words from her, he abandoned the virtue 
of self-control, and gave up his vow. Then Magadhika 
returned with him, delighted in her mind, to King Konika. 
She said to him : ‘ King, this is my lover, a hermit of the 
name of Kdlav^laka ; let whatever yon wish to have done 
hj him be done.' The king said to TCdlavalaka : ‘Great- 
souled one, think of some stratagem for taking the city of 
Vai(,iiUi.’ The great-souled one accepted the commission. 
He assumed the dress of a wandering mendicant, that 
carries throe bamboo staves, and entered the city. He saw 
the Hh/po of the holy hermit, the lord Suvrata, in the 
middle of the city, and ho said to himseh, ‘ Surely it is due 
to the power of this tiffqja that the city is not taken ;* so I 
will take steps to make the people dig it up.’ The people 
said to him : ‘ Ho, wandering mendicant, will the siege of 
the city ever cease The hermit said : ‘ If you dig up this 
stupa, the siege will cease, and if not, it will not cease.’ 
Then he went into the besieging army, and made this 
arrangement with King Konika, that when the people 
removed the st/'ipa, he was to march away with his army. 
The king agreed to it. The hermit again entered the city. 
The people said to him : ‘ Wandering mendicant, what 
assurance have we in this matter ?’ He answered : ' While 
the s/i'ipa 13 being dug up, the besieging army will march 
away ; this is the assurance.’ The people began to dig up 
the stiipa. As fast as they tore it up, the army retired. 

* Comparo Jacobi’s introduction to iiia edition of the ‘ Parifjishta 
Tarvan/ p- 5B, 





■\VheJi the people saw this proof of the truth of the mendi- 
cant 'h saying, they Ijogan to r<Hit up the stiijm with double 
znal. Then, the nlfqia having heon rooted up, Konika 
wheeled round and Look the cily. At (hits moment King 
Chotaka fell into a well with an imago of the dina in his 
hand. As he wan falling he wits aoized by King Dhararna,* 
and taken to Ins own city. Thtwe he fasted for a month in 
great exultation, and wtmt to heaven. 

Thus Kiilaviiluka, being tlevoid of regard for his teacher, 
lost his asceticism. Therefore men should he devoted to 
their teachers. The story o! Kulavitlaka, having regard to 
the displeasing of a teacher, is iinishod. 

Kcav follows the story of Kanakaratha, having reference 
to munificence. 

In this very land of Bharata, on tho mountain Vaitihlhya, 
L, . . - is a city named Kanakapura. In 

it there lived a king named Kana- 
karatha. In him abode these virtncs : he was munificent, 
simple, tho essence of courtesy, handsome, and able to 
assurao what shape he pleased. By means of hia power 
of changing hia shape he attainoil all the objects he 
desired. One night lie was roaming about hia own city 
incognito, and there happened to ho a play going on in a 
temple- In it a song was being sung, and in tho song the 
singer littered the following verse : 

‘Swftus everywhere white, peacovks everywhere have their 
feathers pamtsd witli vationa Itooh ; 

Everywhere are birth and death, everywhere does the enjoyer enjoy ’ 

■When the Tidyftdhara heard this verse, he reflected in hia 
mind ; ‘ The meaning of these lines is clear : in this world 
swans are everywhere white, peacocks have everywhere 
variegated feathers, everywhere are death and birth; but 
this is not dear, that everywhere do enjoy era enjoy. This 
is wrong ; for a king who leaves his own country does not 
meet with respect in other lands. A man enjoys the love 
6l his wife in bis own home, but not elsewhero. This is 

* King of the NdgahumAras. See Weber’a ‘ Bhagavail,’ p. 2H. 



most indubitably false. For instance, I possess all Idnds 
of enjoyments ; if I find the same in a foreign, land, I 
will acknowledge that this speech is true.’ Having gone 
through these reflections, he summoned his minister, and 
after deliberating with him, he went to the city of King 
Tamrachfula, a hundred ■ipjaiias off. When the king 
entered that city, he thought : ‘ A handsome man, wearing 
splendid clothes, meets with respect everywhere.’ For this 
leason he took the form of a deformed man, with both his 
eyes streaming, with his nose gone, and his two lips fallen 
away. To cut the story short, he was excessively repul- 
sive, impossible to look at. Such he became. At this 
moment King Tfimrachuda, seated in a seven- storied 
palace, was looking at the beauty of the city. Near him, 
for the purpose of doing him honour, were seated the 
nobles, the chief feudatories, the secretaries, the pay- 
masters, and the other courtiers. Then the king, puffed 
up with the importance of his own kingdom, said: ‘You 
courtiers, by whose favour do you enjoy such a fortune of 
rule They said to the king, with servile complaisance : 

‘ King, all this springs from your favour.’ Then the 
princess, whose name was Madanamanjari, when she heard 
those feudatories and other courtiers say this, laughed a' 
little, and then remained silent.* The king asked his 
daughter the reason of her laughing, saying : ‘ My darling, 
what is this ?’ His daughter answered : ‘ My father, these 
servants of yours said what is not true ; for that reason I 
laughed.’ The king said: ‘My dear, what is untrue?’ 
She answered : ‘ Their assertion that their happiness 
springs from your favour ; that is untrue.’ The king 
asked his daughter : ‘ Then, my dear, what is true ?’■ She 
said: ‘Every man fares according to his own actions.’ 
When the king heard this speech of his daughter in the 
audience-hall, he flew into a passion, and calling his 

* MadanswaaiijaH reminds one, to a certain extent, of Cordelia. 
See also Kaden, ‘ Unter den Olivenbaumen.’ In the story headed 
‘ Wafisor und Sala,’ a daughter teEs her lather the king that she loves 
him like water and salt, and he orders her to be slain. When she is 
happily married to a prince, he acknowledges that she was in the right. 



iniiiislers, 8ai<l thig to tliom : * ('time, come t bring some 
poor isper, afflicted diw^am-. and very \\ retched, as a 
ht bridegi'ooin for my daughter, in orfier that this Madana- 
raanjarl may ho given t.o iiim, so that she may reap the 
fruit of her own su‘ti<t3iH.’ tVlum they heard this speech of 
the king’s, they all af an-insl all over the city for such a 
bridegroom. At ibis nioment lier mother, hearing from 
peo])lci what had hapjio.ned, came iiho the audience-hall, 
and said to Madanamanjun ; ‘My dear child, ■«i) at have 
y<jn said to your father ?' The daughter said i * I did not 
say what was false, since all people reap the reward of their 
own actions.’ Her mother ssiid : ‘ Ho far, no irreparable 
liarm has been done : obey the command of the king.’ 
The daughter said : ‘ Even if the world cornea to an end, I 
will not say what is falho.’ Then those servants of the 
king, roiuiung uIkiuI in the city, saw, in a place where four 
roads meet, tliat very htdng, wlio bad assumed the form of 
a leper. 'I'hoy said to oim another : ‘ This is exactly the 
sort of man the king ordonsl to bo brought ; no one more 
wretched than ho has licun horn, so let us go to the king 
with him.’ Having thus dolii)erate<ij thiy said to him; 

* Leper, rise up ; the king .summons you !’ Then that 
leper said : ‘ I was before mocked by fate. It is not becom- 
ing on your part to mock mo further. Is there no other 
bridegroom lit for theprincoss ?' The king’s servants said : 

‘ Come, rise up ; we are merely carrying out the king’s 
orders ; but about this matter our master knows—we do 
not know.’ ‘When they had said this, they all dragged 
him up, and took him to the king. Then the ministers 
took their hands off the leper, and said to the king ; ‘ Your 
majesty, this man has been brought by your orders.’ 
Then the king gave his daughter to that leper- Then the 
leper said to the king : ‘ My lord, it is not proper to give 
your daughter to a sick man, whose family you do not 
Imow. Moreover, it is not fitting for mo to marry her. Is 
it becoming for a crow to marry a female swan ?' Though 
the leper expressed his unwillingness in these and similar 
words, the king made him marry his daughter, and dis- 
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missed him. Madanamanjari bowed before the feet of her 
father and mother, and, with her lotus-like face full of joy, 
went out of the palace. While Madanamanjari was walk- 
ing along with her husband, the leper fell down in the main 
street, and remained lying there.* The leper said to his 
wife : ' Princess, I cannot mowe a step from this place.’ 
Then Madanamanjari said : ‘ My lord, do not be unhappy; 
get upon my back, in order that I may carry you where 
you wish to go.’ The leper, perceiving her disposition, 
said : ' We will remain here to-day ; to-morrow we will do 
what is fitting,’ At this moment a great multitude of men 
went to the king’s palace, and said to the king : ‘ G-rant, 
your majesty, that we may build a straw hut for your son- 
in-law, and give it to him.’ The king permitted it. Then 
the crowd built the couple a hut, and made it over to 
them ; and in it the leper lived with his wife. In the 
meanwhile that leper thought in his heart : ‘ I wonder 
whether this wife of mine is attached to me or not ; so I 
will test her affection or aversion.’ Then he began to 
speak : ‘ Princess, hoar this one speech of mine with 
attentive heart ; from associating with me you will in a 
short time become leprous, since these diseases are con- 
tagious-herpes, consumption, leprosy, jaundice, ophthal- 
mia: these five diseases are propagated by contagion. 
Owing to leprosy, your hair, which is as black as a swarm 
of bees or lampblack, will perish ; your lotus-like face will 
lose its bloom ; your two eyes, which axe like a couple of 
petals of full-blown blue water-lilies, will close up. Ah ! 
slender one, your lip, which resembles a ripe 6?m?ja-fruit, 
will not retain its hue. To speak hriefiy, your body will be 
destroyed in every way by association with me, as a 
mango-fruit is spoiled by the neighbourhood of a poisonous 
tree. So, seek the protection of your mother and her 
brothers ; why should you perish for my sake ?’ When 
the leper had said this, he remained silent. Then Madana- 
manjari said : ' My lord, why do you utter such an im- 

* Tli0 tests to wliich the leper subjeets liie wife remind one of 
Gnmiii’s story No. 62, ‘ Konig Ilrosaalbart.’ 
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missed him. Madanamanjari bowed before the feet of her 
father and mother, and, with her lotus-like face full of joy, 
went out of the palace. While Madanamanjarf was walk- 
ing along with her husband, the leper fell down in the main 
street, and i-emained lying there. The leper said to his 
wife r ‘ Princess, I cannot move a step from this place.’ 
Then Madanamanjari said; ‘My lord, do not be unhappy; 
get upon my back, in order that I may carry you where 
you wish to go.’ The leper, perceiving her disposition, 
said : ‘ We will remain here to-day ; to-morrow we will do 
what is fitting.’ At this moment a great multitude of men 
went to the king’s palace, and said to the king : ‘ Grant, 
your majesty, that we may build a straw hut for your son- 
in-law, and give it to him.’ The king permitted it. Then 
the crowd built the couple a hut, and made it over to 
them ; and in it the leper lived with his wife. In the 
meanwhile that leper thought in his heart: ‘I wonder 
whether this wife of mine is attached to me or not ; so I 
will test her abfeution or aversion.’ Then he began to 
speak : ‘ Princess, hear this one speech of mine with 
attentive heart ; from associating with me you will in a 
short time liecome leprous, since those diseases are con- 
tagious — herpes, consumption, leprosy, jaundice, ophthal- 
mia; these five diseases are propagated by contagion. 
Owing to leprosy, your hair, which is as black as a swarm 
of bees or lampblack, will perish ; your lotus-like face will 
lose its bloom ; your two eyes, which are like a couple of 
petals of full-blown blue water-hlies, will close up. Ah ! 
slender one, your lip, which resembles a ripe Jimlja-fruit, 
will not retain its hue. To speak briefly, your body will he 
destroyed in every way by association with me, as a 
mango-fruit is spoiled by the neighbourhood of a poisonous 
tree. So, seek the protection of your mother and her 
brothers; why should you perish for my sake?’ When 
the leper had said this, he remained silent. Then Madana- 
manjari said : ‘ My lord, why do you utter such an im- 

* Tho tOBts to wlkich the leper suhjectfi his wife remind one of 
Gnmiu's story No. 6 % ‘ Koiiig ilrossolbart.’ 





proper speech ? Women horn in a good family do not do 
sueh things, evtin ■svhen the world is coming to an end- 
Have you not heard this, huehand ? To excellent women 
husbands are deities : for 

' I,(‘t itiy hotly ftulo liwnv. h t lay t‘V< s Mtrfajii, let juy youth distappoar, 
Lft niy Hff i*Vf*« gtt. Ht'vcrtJieU-'i'K, my lord, I will wait upon thpti , 
Thou art my lord, thou iirt juy friund, luy ndation, ornament, and 
rcfiigp, 

Thou iirt niyUEe, my dcaruKl * ■what nr-t-d of niuoh spoecb in this 
matter ? 

My lord, Ixtfore ms such words, appropriate only to idle 
pcrsoiiR, must noti be Hjtoken.' Wlusn that Vidyadhara 
knew that his wift' really U>ved him, he anminoned by a 
thought the goddesR that produces varions forms- He 
said : ‘ Lady, thou goddess that producest various forms, 
make m© now a palaca of pure gold.* Then the goddess 
produced tho palace in half a second. Of what kind was 
it? Its floor gleamed, inlaid wilh jewels of five colours; 
its walls shone, composed of pure eryslal ; in that palace 
there were a thousand statues of precious stone, sot upon 
pedestals of gold ; moreover, 

It WB.R forty «t(tr5e8 high ; it gUlton’d with a htitidrcd pianacloa and 
httllH ; 

With itH lofty bulk it obatructotl the onward advance of tho chariot* 
horscH of the min. 

The leper beholds lumstilf exalted on a golden throne in 
the centre of it, resembling a prince of gods. When the 
people saw that palace, they were astonished ; they said : 

* Is this a vimdna of the gods come down from heaven, 
since it has never been seen by us before, nor read of in 
books? Surely this palace is very astounding!’ Then 
King T^rachuda heard of the palace. Thereupon the king 
went to see the palace, with a heart full of eager curiosity. 
When the king, accompanied by his retinue, ascended the 
palace, he could not find the wti}' on account of the nature 
of the crystal walls, as it was all full of dazzling brightness. 
Then, with great difficulty, the kbg at last found the path. 
In the highest story of that palace he saw a VidyAdhara 
sitting on a throne of heavenly beauty, and wearing 


heavenly ornamentB. Whan he saw him such as has been 
described, astonishment arose in his mind. At that 
moment the minister of that Yidyadhara, named Buddhi- 
sagara, arrived, attended by the Yidyadhara warriors. 
Buddhisagara bowed before the khig and sat down, and all 
the Yidyddhara warriors sat down in order of dignity. 
Bight lovely women, all heavenly nymphs, waved chowriea. 
At this moment a Yidyadhara play was begun to be acted. 
All the people inhabiting the city, when they saw it, were 
astonished. Tamrachucla also was astonished. He said 
with amazement : ‘ First a leper, then possessed of such 
beauty ! Who is this ? Is it Indra ? or the god of love ? or 
Narayana ? or Baladeva ? or the Yaksha named Dhanada ?’ 
While Tdmrachutla and all the people were making these 
surmises, a Yidyadhara warrior recited this verse : 

‘ Hail, lord of the Yaitadya mountain I Hail, thou that by great science 
hast conquered thy enemies 1 

Hail, thou that art also kind to thy friends and dependants I Hail, 
King Kanakaratha 1’ 

Y’’hen the people heard this verse, they said ; ‘ Of a trath 
this is a prince of the Yidyadharas, who has come here, 
having assumed, for some reason, the form of a leper ; so 
this Princess Madanamanjari is fortunate, and must have 
accumulated merit, since she has gained as her husband 
this lord of the Yidyddharas. Then King Kanakaratha 
rose up, and himself caused a throne to be given to King 
Tamrachutla. At this moment the queen Bhdrini, the 
mother of Madanafnanjari, came there. Then Madana- 
manjari bowed before her father. King Tamrachuda, and 
said to him : ‘ Father, you gave me to a leper of mean 
form ; but owing to the might of my merit, he has become 
like a celestial prince. 

‘ Let bim go to a foreig^i land, let him wandei about in the forest, let 
him be whelmed in the aea ; 

But even in his house a man from merit obtains euocesaions of 
bloBsings. 

So, father, was your speech true, or was my speech true ?’ 
The king said : ‘ Your speech was true, without doubt, my 
daughter : for so long a time have I been deceived by my 


^^rong notion. Henceforth f atiuiil that everyone’s lot is 
determined hy his own actions.' Then King Tamrachinla 
eani to the Vidyildliara : ‘ My lord, with what curiosity isas 
it that you came hero, having asHimmd Huch a shape?’ 
Then the Vidyadhara told }»in the whole etory from the 
hegtimiitg to the end. 'I'he king was tUdighied when he 
heard it. Then the Vidyadhara Kiid to the king; ‘King, 
jKirmit me to rtdurn to my fnvji city,’ The king answered ■ 
' You must not go until you and your retinue have feasted 
in my house.’ The Tidyiidhara accepted the king's pro- 
posal. Then the king regaled that prince of the Vjdyji- 
dharas with heavenly hatha, food, clothes, ornaments, 
porfumcH and other things, and said to his daughter : ‘ My 
dear clrild. lei me see yon again at wine other time.’ 
When he hud said this, he dismissed them to their city. 
Then the Yidya<lhara produced a heavenly chariot. He 
mounted it, and set out with his wife, and so went to his 
city. There much rejoicing at his return took place. Then 
ho made a triumphal entry into tim city with great pomp. 
Kanakaratha reached his palace, and in Hu* aociety of 
Madanamanjari enjoyed the pleasurf'H of the Vidyddharas. 
Bubsoquently, one' day the keeper of the public park came 
with his palms joined, and said to King Kanakaratha: 

' King, you are fortunato i for to-day the saint Dharma- 
ghosha, surrounded hy many disciples, has arrived in the 
delightful park.’ When he heard that from the keeper of 
the public park, he was pleased, and gave him a reward. 
Then he went with great pomp to worship the sage, accom- 
panied by Madanamanjari. He reached the park, and 
having there adored the spiritual teacher, he listened to his 
sermon. The teacher said : ‘ 0 Vidyadbara, the state of a 
man is hard to obtain- Now that you have obtained it, 
you must make an effort in the matter of religion. For 
enjoyments, glory, blessedness, fortune, beauty, salvation, 
all these things are obtained by merit. Therefore, king, 
knowing this, you must exert yourself in the way of religion 
in order to obtain happiness that will bear fruit-’ When 
the king heard this, he asked about his former life. He 



wrorjg iifftk)?!. llipncofurth I julmit th«l ^veryono'a lot ia 
by iuK own ftcuonh.' Thon King Tammchaiia 
Baifi to Ok' Vtdyailharu : ‘ Xfy b»rd, %^ith what ctiriosity 'n'as 
it that you i‘nm& lioro, having awimied meh n aliajtef 
Then the Vitlyktlhara {obi him tho wholo glory from tlio 
beginning to the oufL ’rh<". king %vnH fb'ljghletl when be 
heard it. Tinm the VblyBdlnira aatt! to the kitig ; ‘ King, 
]^onnit me to return to my usvn eiiy.’ The king nnawered ; 
''Yon intmt not go until yott and ymir rotimie have feasted 
in my house.' The Viilyadhani aoeeptvd the king’s pro- 
posal li’hM) the king rcgaUni that prince of the "Vidya- 
dhanis %vitK heavenly baths, fomi, ciotbes. ornaments, 
perfamea and etther tilings, and w«d to itis daughter: ' My 
dear ehiid, let me sw* you appun at Bome other time.’ 
\Mjeu he liud said this, he di>«»iis.sed them to their city. 
Then the VidyHdimrn pniduced a heavenly chariot. He 
mounted H, and set out aith his wife, and bo vent to his 
city. There much rejoicing at his return ttxfk place. Then 
ho made a triumphal enlry into Iho cily with groat pomp, 
Kanakarathft reached Ins jmlai'e, umi in the society of 
Madatminanjari mijoyiKl the ideaBui'es of tlio Vidyadharafi, 
Bubseijnently, one day tlio koeper of the public park came 
with his paiiuH joined, and aaid to King Kaiiakaratba : 
‘ King, you aro fortunate ; for to-day the saint Dharma- 
ghosha, siirromuled by many disciples, has arrived in the 
delightful park.’ When he heard that from the keeper of 
the public park, he was pleased, and gave him a reward. 
Then he went with great pomp to w^orship the sage, accom- 
panied hj* Madanamanjari. Ho reached the park, and 
having there adored the apiritual teacher, he listened to his 
sermon. The teacher said : '0 Vidyddhara, the state of a 
man is hard to obtain. How that you have obtitined it, 
you must make an effort in the matter of religion. Kor 
enjoyments, glory, blessedness, fortune, i>eauty, salvation, 
all these things are obtained by merit. Therefore, king, 
knowing this, you must exert yourself in the way of religion 
in order to obtain happiness that will b^r fruit.' When 
the king heard this, he asked about his former life. He 
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said ; ‘ Beverend sir, what merit did I perform in a former 
life, that in this life enjoyments come to me everywhere ?’ 
The teacher said ; ‘ Listen ; in a former age there was in 
Saligrama a householder named Dhanadeva. He had a 
w ife named Ya^odovi. One day a hermit came to your house 
to eat, after a month’s fast. You and your wife Yaoodevi 
lestored him with milk and rice. Owing to the merit of 
that action you have been born as a prince of Yidyadharas, 
after your death ; Ya9odevi, also, after her death, has been 
born in this birth as Madanamanjari, your wife.’ When 
this had been said, both of them remembered their former 
birth. They saw their former life in a swoon. At the end 
of the swoon they thought : ‘ Does even a small gift given 
to a worthy recipient produce so much fruit ?’ Then they 
pronounced the twelve vows.* After they had bowed before 
the teacher, they went to their own place. Kanakaratha, 
helped by his wife, kept giving gifts to fit recipients. When 
the end of life approached, they placed their son on the 
throne, and, adopting a vow of abstinence from food, they 
both went to heaven. Here ends the story of Kanakaratha, 
having reference to the bestowal of charity on a fitting 
recipient. 

Bfihubalit and Marichi accumulated pride, and the lord 
Sthulabhadra ; and SAdhu, who sojourned in the lion’s 
cave, end was arrogant; Siddhasena the poet, Ohanakya 
and Konika also, the King Duryodhana, and Eavana, and 
the Sage, reverenced under the name of Sugar aehandra, 
and (Sanatkumara) the fourth universal emperor, on 
account of his beauty. For religion is not possible in 
arrogance. I 

* Tbs five lesser and the seven disciplinary vows. — Dr. Hoerale’s 
‘ Dvistiga Das&o,’ appendix iii., p. 34. 

t Before this, the MS. which I call 0 inserts Kdvyam (a poem). 
What follows is in verso, but some hues are defective. 

J Atmdrim Muni has been good enough to furnish me with a note 
on this passage. The story of BAliubaU will be found in the text. 
Marichi was the son of Bhorata, and took the vows under BLshab- 
hadeva. He became puffed up because he heard that he would be 
bom as the Tirthankarn MahWira. Oonsecinently, ha was punished 





In the town of Viniist Ki»hAl>ha<ievii had two wives, 

, Sumancala and 

Story of Kjso Bhaeata aki> kje BaoTiiKiu, Kino j. ir n 
BAhveau, A«r> OF tse War that took ^unanda. hrom 

FLACK BSTWEKS’ TIIKM, ^ho Queon Su- 

nmngala were 

horn the twins Bharata and Banshhi ; from the Qneen 
Btinandii were i)orn Bahuhali and Hundaru When King 
KiBhahhadeva iiad taken a vow, hn gave a kingdom to Prince 
Bharata, and distributed another territory among his ninety- 
eight sons, and then he attained absolute knowledge. Then 
King Bharata,'^ having spent sixty thousand years in sub- 
duing the lords of the holy place called Magadha in the East 
of India, of that called Varadiima in the South, and of that 
called Prahhaea in the West, and having established his 
Bway in the region of the Indus, and having taken the 
roads of the dark cave to the North, and of the Khanda- 
prapata cave to the South, returned to the city of Vimta. 
As he bad conipierod the earth, ami his ninety-eight brothers 
had abandoned their kingdoms, and been admitted to vows 
before his father, Bharata returnwi after sixty thousand 
years to Vinita. His discus would not enter the armoury. 


bv having to endure many Inw birthw. Kthiilabhailfa waa puffed up 
with bis knowledge, atui Btiadrahilbu forbade him to reaii four Turvae 
Sildhu Wan tlm older brother of HtbAlabhadra, Ho fiwtad for four 
months in a lion'a raw. biddhaBOna wimi the aon of VibraraAdit^a’s 
purohiia. Ho told lus suponor that bo wft« ashamed to repeat the 
Jama tests before kiaruod men, as they wore written in PrAknt, fuad 
asked permission to tnwiBlalo them into Sanskrit. For this' he was 
punished by having a twelve years' ponanee imposed on him, and by 
bsmg ordered to convert to the Jama faith eighteen kings. Among 
these eighteen he converted Vikmniaditya. Siddhasena was a great 
poet and a great preacher. _ Sagarachandra was a pupil of a pupil of 
KdlikAchArya. Whoa KAlikAohiirya came to bis village, he did not 
recoMsa him, and treated him with contempt.’ KAlikicMrya 
hnxnbkd his pride in a religious disputation, and tbon Hagaraehandra 
perfonaed a severe penimce. The fourth emperor, necording to tho 
Jainaa, was Sanatkum&ra. He was proud of his personal appearance 

■pTia ta+.rti+V na tri ‘f.Httt v£.'nt*lr. T+. Iha ‘tfrtiVT'irl T«» 


Hia atory ia related in thift work. It yfili b© found alwo in Jacobi's 
‘ Erzdlilungea ’ in Mah&rAahtrl. 

* Here the following words are found in A and C : ‘ MAgadha-vara* 
dAma-prftbhA»a-S‘n-Ti-'V,-.'k'rd.% dfi-,-'’;! Baddhim Vasa 

sahassa nyaviyaou t :ii'' ;i N •['.■I- v i. words are found 

in Jacobi's ' Ausgewaniw iLtr.aalnngen,’ p. iSe. I nave followed, to the 
bast of my power, a Hindi paraphrase furnished to me by AtmArAm 


Muni. 
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Then he determined to make war on Bahubali, in Taksh- 

He sent to him an ambassador named Snvega. 
The ambassador went to the court of Bahubali. Bahubali 
said :'** ‘ Is there victorious triumph among the subjects in 
the kingdom of my elder brother, the inhabitants of the 
city of Vinita, who were once cherished by my adored 
father, whom he fostered by bestowing on them a multitude 
of accomplishments? Are the chiefs of the city and the 
country, the horses, the elephants, the generals, and the 
soldiers well?’ When the king had asked this question 
he ceased, and Suvega answered without perturbation. 
The ambassador said :t ‘ Since the king has conquered the 
kings of men, and even fate would he powerless to harm 
him, could any one do any harm to any one of the horses, 
troops, and generals in that city that lies around his 
palace ? That elder brother, the emperor, is to be re- 
spected by you, on account both of his elder birth and 
of bis valour. If you wish for long life and rule, then 
abandon, 0 Bahubali, your pride.' 'R’hen he had said 
this, he ceased, and Bslliubali said: I ‘ Ambassador, what 
you have said is becoming ; you are exceedingly eloquent ; 
there is no one like you, that would dare to say this in my 
presence. As you are executing your master’s errand, you 
have no fear for your life.’ Then he took him by the 
back of the neck and sent him about his business. The 
ambassador went and told exactly what had taken place 
to King Bharata, saying: ‘My lord, Bahubali, rendered 
arrogant by his might, says thus : “ Ambassador, go to 
your master, and say to him : ‘ Do you forget that day 
on which you were tossed about like a ball? Why are 
you proud of having conquered Granga and Sindhu, a 
couple of females, and the Nahala warriors?”” When 
King Bharata heard this, he proudly ordered his drum to 
be sounded for the advance. When the armies met, there 
was a great fight. At this point, Anilavega, the young 

* The speech that follows is in verse in the original. 

t The following speech also is in verse. 

j This speech also is in verse. 
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Vidyjidlitira, who was in an uinU'rgrounil Iiouho, heard the 
(innn battle and came out. That brave vi-arrior, adorned 
in heavenly style, bowwl ludore Bahubali, and first 
challenged the enemy. He carried on the combat with. 
weapoiiB in various ways; the army was terrified, and 
Bharata himself rose tip. 

Then all fought therr*, eh'pimnts wifij i-lcpliants, 

Horses with horses, c)iftt’ioe‘Oi'h with chririutr’crs, soldiors with Koliiiora 

Bharata was deprived of hi.s wumpons by Anilavega with his 
weapons. Then at the end of a year Bharata sent forth 
the discus. Anilavega with his list fought a splendid fight 
against the discus. The dibcus fight lasted twenty-one 
days ; then, on tlie tw<n]ity-firKt day, Bharata cut off with 
the discus the head of the brave warrior Anilavega, who 
was .senseless from tliiret. Then Bahubali, seeing much 
loss of life, sent an ambassador to Bharata to say : ‘ The 
battle and enmity is betxveon tis two ; why do wo allow bO 
many soldiers to be killed ?’ Bliaraia agreed, and engaged 
in five kinds of fighting; first fighting with eyes,* nei.t 
with speech, then also with arms, lists, and clubs, and xn 
all of them Bharata was defoalexl. Bharata was, in fact, 
beaten by Bahubali in all the five eombata. Being angry, 
he sent forth the discus, but the discus had no power 
against his own fxuuily. it revohnd round his head, and 
returned to its place. Bahxibali said to himself : ‘ C)h, the 
stream of the over- developing imiversii, subject to pleasures 
of sense and attachment !’ Then he tore out his hair and 
took a vow. Bharata, seeing Bahubali absorbed in medita- 
tion, did obeisance to him, and thus spake : ‘ I reverence 
that warrior, the son of Sunanda, who has conquered those 
eyes, victorious over the three worlds, by which I, Bharata, 
the conqueror of the six divisions of the world, have cer- 
tainly been conquered.' Having px'aised him in these 
words, he instituted bis son in the kingdonx, and then the 
emperor returned to his own place, Bahubali remained on 

* Goinpare the 184th story in Grimm, ‘ Die seohs Divnar.’ One of 
these oan hroak in pieoas wimtovor lie looks at. ‘ Der giw'kle dis 
Femds eim hissohen soharf an^ sprangmsUiXmainaindor wie Glas, 
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that spot for a year, in a statuesque posture, out of pride, 
saying to himself, ‘ I will not go near my revered father, 
and make a how to my younger brothers.’ So the creepers, 
wreathing round the boughs of the trees on the bank, clung 
to his neck, and crowned his head with their canopy, and the 
blades of A’u^a-gmBB grew between his feet, and he became 
in appearance like an ant-hill. Then Eishabhadeva, finding 
this out by his knowledge, sent his two daughters, Bambhi 
and Sundari, to admonish him. They said to the hermit, 

‘ Brother, descend from the mighty elephant of pride.’ Then 
the hermit, having been taught wisdom, breaking loose from 
his bonds, lifted up his foot. At that moment, as if by 
previous agreement, absolute knowledge sprang up in him. 
He went to his father and sat down among the company of 
k( i alius. Therefore pride must not be indulged. Here 
ends the story of B^hubali, having reference to pride. 

In this land of Bharata there is a country called Ko^ala, 

, and a city of the Kocalas. 

In it there was a king of the 
name of Nishada, sprung from the race of Ikshvaku. He 
had a queen named Bundari, and two sons, Nala and 
Kuvara. At this time, in the country of Vidarbha, there 
was a city named Kundinapura. In it was a king, by name 
BMmaratha, He had a wife Pushpadanti. As they were 
hvmg together in loving union, they had a daughter bora 
to them. On her forehead was a natural mark like the orb 
of the sun.* Because, when her mother w^as pregnant with 
her, she saw in a dream an elephant being burned in a 
forest fire, therefore the child was called Bavadanti. She 
grew every day like a digit of the moon in the white 
fortnight. In due time she was sent to a teacher of 
accomplishments, to learn Imowledge, and she gradually 
became clever in all learning. One day, the goddess that 
executes the commands of the Jina, being pleased with her 

*■ Compare No. xx. in Miss Stokes’s “ Indian Nairy Tales,' and tke 
paralloki adduced La the notes. A very striking one will be found m 
Gnmm’s ninth story. 




grfiAt morit, gav<; hrr a goidc-n imagn <tf tho inufitfionB lord 
('anti,* atnl aaid t/» bor ' ‘ lily daugiitpr. thia imago of th^ 
sdoraWe lord t'Anti uniat Im wurfiliinja^d i>y yng three times 
a day,* Kho, for Ju*r 'lid .so. In tjinu sins grow up. 
The lijng W’iiPn ho a.ttv Ik.t of rsjK- ago, «ais! to himself. 

‘ This giri is of matcliloHs la'auty ; to wliom must I gi^-'e 
her '> 3'iitht‘r there is nr* hrtdojsriranm tit for her, or. if there 
is one fit for her, I dt> lUU hiunv of him. *So I must appiut 
a Svayaiiivaru, in ordi'r that luy <3imghter mhy eeleet a 
bridegroom according to her own wiiih.' Tlien he sent 
an amhassador, and sumnionwl the kings and the princes, 
and they came, surrounded by elephantH, horaes, chariots, 
and footmen. Naht also came there. King Bhimaratha 
welcomed them all in splendid dwellings. Then he had 
made a Bvayamvara-juvvilion, adonied with pullars of gold. 
In it he placed golden thrones, and vn those the kings and 
the princes sate. In tbo meanwhile, hy order of her father, 
Bavudantl arrived, adorned with the mark that sluh forth 
a hlaae of gloryj with calm face, graceful with shapely 
bosom, herself gracing the Svayamvara- pavilion. 'When 
the kings saw her, the ftwes of all of them were full of 
astonishment- Then, by ordor <*f the king, the warder of 
the women’s apwfcmonts, Bhadra by name, began to tell 
the princess the families of the kings. Blwv said : ' Frineese 
Bavadanti, this is the ford of Ku,i;i (Benares) of great 
strength of arm, Baia by name ; if you wish to see the 
river Gangii with its tossing waves, choose him.* Bavadanti 
said ; ^ BhadrS, the people of Benares are addicted to the 
bad habit of cheating their neighbours, so my mind does 
not take pleasure in him. Go on further.’ Then she went 
on further, and said again : ‘ Princess, this is the lord of 
Kunkuna, named Simha; choose him, and in the hot 
season enjoy yourself agreeably in the plantain'groves.' 
Then Bavadanii said : ‘ BhadrA, the people of Kuakuna get 
angry without reason, so I cannot please him on every 
occasion ; mention another king.* She went forward, and 
said again: ‘Princess, this is the King Mahendra, an 
* The sixteenth Tlrthtunkara of the present age. 
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inhabitant of the region of Kaipnira if you desire to 
indulge m the sa&on game,* choose him. Davadanti 
Baid : ‘ Do you not linow that my body shrinks from a 
g[uantity of sno>v?’ Then she went on, and proceeded to 
say : ‘ Princess, this is the lord of Kau^^mbi, the Xing 
Jayaho^a ; so choose him.’ Davadanti said : ‘ Kapinjalajt 
this is a very beautiful garland that they have made for 
me.' The warder said to herself : ‘ Her not answering mo 
about the king amounts to a refusal.’ Then she went 
further on, and spoke again : ‘ Throw the garland of 
selection on the neck of King Jaya, the lord of Kalinga, by 
the Eahn of whose sword the moons of his enemies have 
been swallowed.’! Davadanti said: ‘My respects to him 
who is as old as my father !’ Then Bhadra went forward, 
and said : ‘ Does this lord of Gauda, who is like the smi 
in the heaven, the roaring of whose numerous troops of 
elephants cleaves the world, § please you?’ Davadanti 
said : ' Mother, the colour of the man is black and horrible 
like that of the elephants, so pass on quickly.’ Then 
Bhadra went on, and said again : ‘ Princess, this is the 
lord of Ujiayini, the king named Padmandbha ; if you 
wish to amuse yourself among the trees growing on the 
banks of the Sipra, choose him.’ Davadanti said : ‘ Alas ! 
I am wearied out with the trouble of walking round this 
enclosure of the Svayamvara-pavilion. So I will go further 
on.’ Then Bhadra went further on, and said : ‘ Princess, 
here is King Nala, the son of Nishada, equal in beauty to 
the god of love.’ Davadanti thought, ‘ Oh, his matchless 
beauty ! Oh, his wonderful grace !’ Then she threw the 
garland of selection on the neck of Nala. Then there arose 
a cry among the people : ‘ Bravo ! bravo ! Davadanti has 
chosen well !’ Thereupon King Krishna drew his sword, 
and began to reproach Nala, saying : ‘ Nala, it is not possible 
that you should marry Davadanti. This Davadanti has 

* Kunlmma-'kridd, 

1 1 suppose Jcapifijald must be a term of affection here : ‘ Partridge.’ 

j An aUusion to the idea that an eclipse of the moon is caused by 
the swallowing of that luminary by Bihu. 

§ Literally, ‘ the egg of Brahmd.’ 
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in ftn unfieemly faHhi(*n in i-hnoning ym ; therefore 
give her up, nr prepare to fight.’ N'aia ii)3s\vrret1 : ‘ Vileat 
of men, are you in nny way injured jji not having been 
chosen by Pavadanii ? So. hb yfui have left tJm path of 
virtue, you must ho th'sciph'ned hy nu!.' So Xala droiy hia 
ervard, and the fire of wrath hlaycd jjp its him. Then the 
troops of hoith of them j>rop!ireii for hatilc. Pavadantl 
aaifi to horaeU: ‘ Alas ! 1 sun unfortunate, since this 
calamity has arisen for my sake ; so, if I am dovoted to the 
divine Arhat, let Nala he victoriotm, 0 gtKldesa, that dost 
execute the orders of the Jina, or let the battle cease 1’ 
When she had said tliis, sho took a pitehor fuH of water, 
and throw three jets of water. W’ht'n King K-rishua felt 
that water touch his body, he lost his fierceness. Then 
King Kriehtift, bemg freed from anger, said to hitnaelf: 

‘ Alas 1 T have done what is mihecoming ; this is not an 
ordinary man, so it is fitting that I should propitiaio him;' 
then he inclinod himself Imfore NaJa, and obtained his 
pardon, Nala conversed with King Krishna, and then 
dismissed him- Then King Bhimaratha, observing the 
might of Nala, was astoJiished, ami c-clelvrAfrd bis marriage 
with great pomp ; he gave Princo Kala nlephants, horses, 
jewels, ornaments, dresses, and other gifts. Having thus 
remained thore some days iifter his marriago, Nain set out 
again for his own city. When Davadanti was starting with 
her hushaud, her mother spoke thus to her : 

* My daughter, say what is pleasaast, set hurafely, avoid rsproaoh of 
others ; 

Aa long as you are in the body, do not desert your husband, even in 
aalamity ; 

Even when you attain prosperity, do not indulge a thought of pride, 
even in a dream ; 

Preserve also your chastity stainless, even at the oost of your life,’ 

Bavadanti welcomed this instruction from her mother, 
and set out, after bowing before her parents. Nala put 
her in the chariot, and took Imr in his lap ; and then, as 
Nala marched along, obscuring the circle of the heaven 
with the dust of the earth fiung up by hia horses and 
soldiers, the sun set in the intermediate space, and the 



bosom of the shy was filled with a mass of darkness. It 
was imiiossible to distinguish water, dry land, trees, 
mountains, and hollows. Nevertheless, Nala, being eager 
to reach his city, did not desist from his advance. Then 
the darkness went to its lair, and the army proceeded on 
its course without an obstacle. One day, as Nala and 
Davadanti were advancing, they came in sight of a hermit 
m the statuesque posture, the whole of whose body was 
being devoured by bees. Nala and Davadanti delivered 
him from the bees, and refreshed him with pure®^ food. 
After taking respectful leave of the hermit, Nala reached 
the environs of the city of Koqala in a few unimpeded 
journeys. Nala said to Davadanti: ‘Queen, this is my 
City, named Kovalii, in a region adorned with temples of the 
Jma.’ She said : ‘ I am fortunate ; having obtained Nala 
for a husband, I will continually worship the gods.’ Then, 
on an auspicious day, Nala entered his city, in which vast 
wealth was displayed on platforoas of many kinds, and on 
every house a dancing flag kissed the sky with its border, 
which filled the atmosphere with the sound of various 
drums, which was densely crowded with hands of dancing 
girls, and at every step he received a special welcome. 
And then Nala, accompanied by Davadanti, bowed before 
hia father and mother. Then Prince Nala at one time 
amused himself with Davadanti by sporting in the water ; 
at another time he enjoyed the delights of swinging ; at 
another time he himself interweaved perfumed flowers, and 
so made for her an ornamental braid of elaborate con- 
struction ; at another time he amused himself with dice ; 
at another time he played on the tabor, beating it himself, 
and made Davadanti dance to the music in private. Thus 
inseparable from Davadanti, he passed the time in ever 
fresh enjoyments. One day King Niahada placed Nala in 
his own oflice, and made Kuvara crown prince, and took a 
vow ; then Nala ruled the realm, being, like fire, irresistible 
in the expansion of his splendour. One day he asked his 
ministers : ‘ Do I rule the territory acquired by my father, or 

* I have translated jprcifiifea by pure. 
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a larger one T The niiniaterH fuiitJ ; ' You hate reduced 
under your power half of India, with the exception of three 
dibtriets; but two hundred from this placets the 

city of Takaha(;!lti ; in it thtjrc in a king, named Kadamba, 
wlio dfxaa not attend to your orders. Ho has l>oen long 
overlooked by you Uko mi iiihigihlicant disease, and has 
become diliieult to deal with. first send an ambassador 
to hnd out liis inclinations.’ Then an ambassador was 
sent, and he went immediately to Taksbayila, and said to 
Kadamba: ' Nala, the lire that burns up the wood of his 
enemies, thus commands: ‘‘Do homage to me, and then 
rule your own kingdom ; but if you will not do so, you will 
meet defeat at tlxe hands of this king.” ’ When King 
Kadamba heard this speech of the ambassador, not knowing 
Ins own weaknoHS, he bit his lips, and said to the am- 
Iiassador : ‘ Ambassador, is your rnaster a child, or mad, 
or epileptic, that he does not know that I am the Garuda 
that swallows up all eiienuos like snakes Or lias ho no 
miniaters capable of distinguishing between good and bad 
qualities, that they have not rcHtrainod Nala from such 
unbecoming babble? Bo depart, ambassador! If your 
master is excco<lingly tired of life, let him prepare for 
combat and approach quickly; 1 am now prepared for 
battle.’ Then the ambaHKador returned and told Nala 
what Kadamba liad said. Then tho eyes of Nala became 
red with rage, and he set out with a force of ail four arms, 
and in course of time reached Taksha^^iE ; then Nala in- 
vested the city of Taksha^ila. Kadamba could not endure 
that, so he prepared for battle and marched out. The two 
armies began a battle. It doubled the brilliancy of the 
sun’s rays with the dashing of many weapons; it ob- 
structed the circle of the earth ; it gleamed with points of 
flame springing from clashing sword- blades ; it presented 
to view a multitude of headless trunks dancing, gazed on 
by gods, Siddhas, and Yakshaa; while heads of warriors 
appeared like lotuses on the streams of blood that flowed 
along. Nala said to Kadamba: ‘What is the use of 
killing these poor worms of foot-soldiers ? Let you and me 


fight,’ Then the two began to engage in wrestling and 
other combats. Whatever kind of contest Kadamba chal- 
lenged Nala to, he was beaten in by Nala. Then Kadamba 
fled, and took to a life of mortification, and remained in 
the statuesque posture. While in that posture, he was 
thus addressed by Nala : ‘ I am vanquished by thee by 
means of this holy conduct, so rule thy own kingdom.’ 
But Kadamba would not take the kingdom, having aban- 
doned longing for such things. And then Nala, pleased 
with the goodness of Kadamba, placed his son, who w'as 
named Jayayakti, on the throne. Then the kings anointed 
Nala king of half India. Then Nala returned to Ko$ala, 
and there he spent his time in various amusements with 
DavadantL* Kuvara, the firebrand of his own family, 
being desirous of the kingdom, kept seeking a stratagem 
against Nala. One day, by the power of fate, Nala con- 
tracted the vice of gambling; then Kuvara played with 
Nala, thinking to himself : ‘ I will take his kingdom from 
him.’ And a long time passed, during which victory first 
fell to one and then to the other, as the hand alternately 
strikes the two faces of a drum. One day, as fate would 
have it, Nala could not beat Kuvara; the die he wished for 
would not fall to Nala. Then the cruel Kuvara again slew 
Nala’s pieces ;t then Kuvara won from Nala cities, villages, 
fields, and market-towns, and so on, until Nala, being 
deprived of his wealth, was like a lake being deprived of 
water in the hot season ; the people were despondent. 
Kuvara was delighted at having his wish granted by the 
blind power of gambling; the people devoted to Nala 
lamented ; and Davadauti came, hearing that lamentation. 
She said : ‘ King, do me a favour. I entreat you, abandon 
this bad habit of gambling. Truly these dice are, hke 
enemies, clever to bring you calamity. Give, if you like, 
this kingdom to your younger brother Kuvara with your 
own hand, but do not gain for yourself disgrace. This 
kingdom has been won by many warlike efforts, and the 

* Here the M3S. have Damadantf. 

t The gamo appears to have resembled backgammon. 


him tliat i\ Kli«nih1 bo IohI by play vv^xof. my bwit like ?fas 
foinid HOiUjowheri' eisi- than in the f'ar.* Though iJava- 
tlasiti Hiii'i tliia to Kula, bt* -aould not rcane playinj^; ihen 
I tavadantt aoiu the niitiiate-rs. Thosiffb ihov apjiealetl to 
hiiti in many %vay«, Ntila oioubt not }«■ indneod by them to 
stfpp playing* Whan a noui i>- a<-is:od l»y a (lerangtiraent of 
tho throi’ luutitiuvK, no nn:tiifjno oj- tdher I'oinndy has any 
effoot on hinn Tiun Kula bml all bia kingdom; be lost 
]>avadanti and nil bin other ■svivofi, niul he lost every oma' 
ntent on liia }K>r«on. Then Knvnra said : ‘ Leave my 
kingdom ; do not remain in it. This realm, ■'S'hieh yonr 
father gave ymi, has been given in torn to me by the dice,’ 
Then l^abi, with the garnieiits that he had on as his only 
liroperty, hit his kingdom and wont away. Pavatlanti was 
going with him, but Kuvara forbade her, saying; ‘Fawn- 
eyed one, do )iot depart. Ton have been won by me in 
gambling ; adorn my hamnd Then thn ministers said to 
Kdvara : ‘ Davadantl will not oven tourh the shadow of a 
strange man, so do not put her in your hamn, becanso the 
wife of an elder brother must ho looked as a mother ; 
so, if you do it by force, the chaste one with h<;r curse will 
reduce you to dust in a moment : for nothing is diSumlt 
for chaste women. MorcMwer, yon need not give Hala 
cities or villages, but you must give him a chariot, with a 
charioteer, and proviskmH for the journey,’ Bo Kfiva^a, 
afraid of the ministers, let Davadanti go. He gave Ms 
brother a chariot, witli provisions and a charioteer. Nala 
said : ‘ What is the use of a chariot to me, who have 
thrown away in sport the prosperity acquired by the 
conquest of half India?’ The co^msellore said to Nala: 
‘We were ready to follow you, but Khvara forbids it, 
though we have long been your servants. Moreover, we 
serve him who ie kiiig in this family ; this is our liereditary 
usage. Now yoxir wife Lavadanti is your minister. Bat 
how will she travel on foot with her feet soft as a lotus, 
witlLher body tender as a i^rhhu fiower, on the njad which 
ie made difficult by graim of sand heated by the rays of 
the sun? So take, prince, this chariot; mount it with 



Bavadanti.’ Being thus entreated by the counsellors, Nala 
mounted the chariot, and set out with Bavadanti. "When 
the women of the city saw Bavadanti with one garment on, 
as if she were going to bathe, they wept. Then Nala, going 
along the street, saw a pillar five hundred cubits high. 
Forgetting the grief produced by the loss of his kingdom, 
he easily pulled it up in sport as if it were a banana- stem, 
and again restored it to its place. When the citizens saw 
this, they said : ‘ Alas ! though Nala is possessed of such 
remarkable strength, he is deprived of his kingdom by the 
dispensation of fate. Long ago, when Nala was playing 
with Kdvara in the city gardens, a hermit, that knew the 
future, arrived there. When he saw Nala, he said ; “ This 
Nala shall he the ruler of the southern half of India, and 
he shall move a pillar of five hundred cubits’ height stand- 
ing in the town.” These two things have come to pass ; but 
%VG have seen with our own eyes that, while Nala is alive, 
another king has been established in Ko^ala. That does 
not agree witli the prediction. However, it is certain that 
the prediction of a man of unlimited knowledge must prove 
tiue. Kfivara shall not enjoy the kingdom. Nala shall 
be king hero.’ Ruch convei'sation did Nala hear among 
the people, while, mounted on the chariot with Bavadanti, 
he was leaving the city. As he went out, he said to Bava- 
danti : ‘ Where shall we go ?’ She answered : ‘ King, go 
to the city of Kundina ; favour my father by becoming a 
guest there-’ Then by Nala’s order the charioteer drove 
the chariot and horses in the direction of the city of 
Kundina. In course of time Nala reached a forest. It 
was one where the troops of travellers were terrified by the 
spots of the growling tigers, and where the deer were 
devoured by them with loud roars. It was alarming on 
account of the serpents, dangerous from their venom, that 
roamed about, and the multitudes of savage beasts that 
were seen. In that wood some Bhillas, holding in theh 
hands bows, arrows, and darts, stopped Nala. He got out 
of the chariot, and went to meet them. But Bavadanti 
held his hand, and said : ‘ My lord, how can you, being 



like a Hon, attack thisfsc creatiiroa, who are like Jackals? 
Hew can you use against tbeso your «worH, which is the 
plejisure-houBe of the fortune of the fonrjuest t?i Imif India ? 
Are you not ashainetl V’ Then 1 hicwlanli uticml shouts, 
which the greatuess of her chaaiity ronilered k^mhle, and 
the Blulias hod In every direction, iilarTueti iiy those erics, 
like deor terrified l>y the roaring of a Hon. Jialit and Dava- 
danti followed on ilse irark of fho Hhiilas, and went a long 
distance. In the inesmwhilo anotluo' party i>f Bhilias seised 
the chariot. When fate is adverse, what can the valour of 
a hero accomplish '? Nahi went along in the forest, holding 
Havadanti’s hand with hia, calling to nund the happy day 
of their nrandage. Havadanti's soft, lotus-like feet were 
wounded by the piuula of the doHd/rt-grass, and ao, with 
drops of blood falling from them, she marked the forest as 
if with cochineal h'onnerly Nahi hud hound Ihw head 
with the silk turban as his q}mm consort, hut now he 
hound her feet with piucoa of his garnn-nt. Ihen, ns she 
warworn out with travelling on foot, Hnln nuuie her sit in 
hia lap, and fanned her with tho Ijorder of hin own robe, 
and brought lusr wator to drink in cup-Hko loUmdoavos. 
Then Havndanti said to hitu : ‘ My lord, how far have we 
to go now?’ Nala aimwerod ; ‘Queen, this forest extends 
for a hurulrod jfojfima, and us yet wo have only got over 
fi%’e puJaiHiH; BO keep up your courage.’ When they htwi 
finished this conversation, the Him set. Then hi ala made 
au eKCoIlent bod with soft loaves, and said to Havadanti : 

‘ Queen, sleep here. You need not be afraid of any danger ; 
I am keeping guard.’ When Nala had said this, he threw 
half his own garment on the bed. Then Davadantf wor- 
shipped the gods, and called to mind the five chiefs of 
religion,* and went to sleep. When she wuh asleep, Nala 
said to iuroseif ; ‘ Those men, who make their father-in-law 
their refuge, are not included in the list of men j bo in my 
present condition I will not enter the house of Havadanii'a 

* Probably thes^ five are Yngidlc®, Ofi.ntii, Nomi, PitTgiiw, and Vlr»- 
(Weber, ‘ tJeer das yatrunjaya Milhasasyaai,’ p. M.) also Fleefu 
* CorpuB InscriptiojHim Indiottrain,' vol, lit, p. ( 56 . 
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father, I will make my heart as hard as adamant, and 
desert Bavadaiitl, though she is dear to me ; and then, like 
a beggar, intent only on the relief of my own wants, I will 
roam about in another land. Owing to the might of Dava- 
danti’s virtue, no harm will befall her ; for to chaste women 
virtue is a complete panoply.’* Then with his dagger he 
out off half his own garment, and wrote on the border of 
Oavadanti’s robe the following letters with his own blood : 

‘ On Iho right hide of tha^banvan-tree goes the path to Yidarblia ; 

But on the left side to Kofalii, if your mcliaation 15 set thither.’f 

Then, with suppressed weeping, so that he could not be 
heard, Nala proceeded, like a thief, to walk aw^ay with 
noiseless foot, leaving Davadanti asleep, looking at her 
with neck turned back. After he had gone a little way, he 
said to himself again : ‘ Now that the girl is thus left asleep 
in the wood unprotected, some tiger or lion will devour her. 
Then what will become of mo‘? Tor this reason, I will 
guard her until the aun rises ; in the morning let her go 
whore she likes.’ 'J'lum Nala returned by the very same 
path by which bo went, and when he saw her sleeping on 
the ground, covered with ono garment only, he said to 
himself : * Alas ! Davadanti, covered with only one garment, 
is sleeping alone in the uninhabited wood. Alas for 
Nala’s ladies tluit never see the eun ! It is through the 
fault of my actions that Davadanti is reduced to such a 
condition. What am I to do ? That I, miserable wretch, 
do not blush, when I see my wife rolling on the ground, 
proves that I am truly shameless, and made of adamant ; 
or, rather, I am proved to be so by the fact that I left her in 
the forest. But my heart cannot bear to leave this faithful 
wife and go away ; let me live or die with her ! No ! 
rather lot me alone be a vessel of woe in the forest, teeming 
with a thousand dangers ; but she, if sho carries out my 
instructions written on her garment, will reach the abode 
of her own family, and live in comfort. May this be her 

* CompMtt Miltou’ft ‘ Cojimi,’ 420, 421. 

t The sficojid lino in partly oblitarated in A, and tliere are evidently 
large oinissionti in 0 . 
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like a hull, attack these creatarcH, \vh<» are like jackals? 
How can yon use against theno your awortl, which is the 
plcasufe-house of Iha fortune of the, eonquent of half Indm ? 
Are you not ashaiuoil Then Havadami uttered shouts, 
which the greatness of her chastity rendered terrihle, and 
the. Hlullaa tied in every direction, alarmed hy thuso ones, 
like deer terrified by Die roaring of a lion, Jlala ami Dava- 
danti followed on the imek of tho Bliillas, and wont a long 
distance. In tlie uicanwhils anoiher party of Bhillaa seized 
the chariot. When fate is adverse, w hat can tho valoar of 
a hero accomplish S’ Nala wont along in the foraat, holding 
JUvadanti’s hand with his, calling to mind tho hajipy day 
of tiieir marriage, Davadantl’s soft, lotns-liko feet ware 
wounded by tho points of the durb/w -grass, and so, with 
drops of blood falling from them, she marked the forest as 
if with cocliineal. Formerly Nala had Ixmnd her head 
With the silk turban as his quewi consort, but now he 
bound her feel with pieces of his garment. Thon, as she 
was worn out with travelling on foot, Nala made her sit in 
Ills lap, and fanned her with the border nl his own robe, 
and brought her walor to drink in cup-liko lotuh-leaves. 
Then Davadanti said to him t ‘ Jfy lord, how far have we 
to go now?’ Nala answered: ‘Queen, this forest oxtenda 
for a hundred i)ojnnm, and aa yot we Imvo only got over 
in© pijama: m keep up your connigo.’ When thoy had 
finished this conversation, the aun set. Then Kala made 
an excellent bed with soft leaves, and said to Davadanti : 
‘ Queen, sleep here, k'ou need not be afraid of any danger ; 
I am keeping guard.’ When Nala had said this, he threw 
half his own garment on the bed. Then Davadanti wor- 
shipped the gods, and called to mind tho five chiefs of 
religion,* and went to sleep. ‘When she was asleep, Nala 
said to himself : ' Those men, who make their father 4n-Iaw 
their refuge, are not included in tho list of men ; so in my 
present condition I will not enter tho house of Davadanti’s 

* IVobably thasa fsvo tire Yu^diqa, C^atJ, Ncmi, P^rtjva, and Vira 
(Weber, ‘ Ubar das yiUninjaya Mj^hAtinyani,' p. 15.) See alao Fleet’s 
‘ Corpus Insoriptbnuin Indioarum,’ vel. iii., p, 66, 



fatTaer. I will malie my heart as hard as adamant, and 
desert Davadanti, though she is dear to me ; and then, like 
a beggar, intent only on the relief of my own wants, I will 
roam about in another land. Owing to the might of Dava- 
danti’s virtue, no harm will befall her; for to chaste \vomen 
virtue is a complete panoply,’* Then with his dagger he 
cut off half his own garment, and wrote on the border of 
Davadantl’s robe the following letters with his own blood ; 

' Oil the right side of the banyan-tree goes the path to Vidarhha ; 

Bui on the left side to Kofjala, if your inclination is set thither. 'I 

Then, with suppressed weeping, so that he could not he 
heard, Nala proceeded, like a thief, to walk away with 
noiseless foot, leaving Davadanti asleep, looking at her 
with neck turned back. After he had gone a little way, he 
said to himself again ; ' Now that the girl is thus left asleep 
in the wood unprotected, some tiger or lion will devom- her. 
Then what will become of me? Tor this reason, I will 
guard her until the sun rises ; in the morning let her go 
where she likes.’ Then Nala returned by the very same 
path by whicli he went, and when he saw her sleeping on 
the ground, covered with one garruent only, he said to 
himself ; ‘ Alas ! llnvadanti, covered with only one garment, 
is sleeping ahme in the uninhabited wood, Alas for 
Nala’fi ladies that never see the sun ! It ia through ths 
fault of my actions that Davadanti is reduced to such a 
condition. What am I to do ? That I, miserable wretch, 
do not blush, when I see my wife rolling on the ground, 
proves that I am truly shameless, and made of adamant ; 
or, rather, I am proved to he so by the fact that Heft her in 
the forest. But my heart cannot bear to leave this faithful 
wife and go away; let me live or die with her[ No! 
rather let me alone be a vessel of woe in the forest, teeming 
with a thousand dangers ; but she, if she carries out my 
instruotxoas written on her garment, will reach the abode 
of her own family, and live in comfort. May this be her 

* Comparo Milton’s 'Comus,’ 420, 421. 

t The moond hna is partly obliterated in A, and there are evidently 
large oruisaions in C. 



iotr iifivmg made up his mind tu thin eonrse, he 
the nij^bt there, and went away with rajuil ^t-cp, j«Mt aj 
Davadanti was on the ],Ktint of wakitij^. Now. just at thh 
jwint, at the very end of night, i JaviKhiiiti had a dream, 
Bhe thouglst that s5se eHintaid up on a frajrrant mangO'- 
tree, eharniing with flowers and friiil, and ale its meUow 
fruit. And then a wild eh^phant suddenly ro<»ted up the 
fragrant mango-tree, and aho f**U aripj>ortloHa on the earth. 
At that moment Davadanti woke up. Not seeing Nala, ahe 
began to look ail round the horiaon. like a doe that has 
strayed from its herd. Sim exelainied ; ‘ Alfts I an ex- 
ceedingly wicked thing has been chmo, in that I have been 
left unprotected by my best heiowd in an uninhabited 
wood. But nt) doubt he has gone to Home lake to fetch 
water for me to wash my face in the morning. Or soma 
Vidykdhari, in love with his matohlosH Itoauty, must have 
carried him off for her phjttHHi’i). 

‘ The niouDlftins aro the Maim*, ttu, trwi*, tlw fon-ftt, atid Uiv lanfketips', 
Ouly I do lull Hoo Nftla thf Iwlonwyi'd.' 

Her mind was distracted by much doubt of this kind, and 
terrified at not hebolding Kala, though she looked in 
every direction, she began to wmHidcr the meaning of her 
dream. 'Tlui fragrant mango-ireti, abounding in flowers 
and fruit, wan King Nala ; the tasting by nm of tho fruits 
raforrod to the jtiys of empire. The rooting up of the tree 
by a wild elephant indicated Nala'a loss of bia throne by 
the appointment of destiny ; as for my falling from this 
fragrant mango-tree, that mclicated my loss of Hala ; so 
according to this dream it will be hard for me to see Nala,' 
Then Bavadanti began to lament aloud unreakainedly, 
for tender-hearted women have no self-control when mis- 
fortune befalls them. She said ; ‘ 0 my husbaml J hoxv 
came you to leave me ? Did I burden you ? Wliy, even a 
serpent is burdened by its skin J Goddesses of the wood, 
1 entreat you, show me my beloved ; or show me the path 
purified by his lotus-like feei Break open, 0 Earth, like 
a ripe cucumber, that by that aperture I may enter Hades 
and obtain rest.’ Thus lamenting, and bedewing the 
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forest-trees ■with streams of tears, not being able to find 
rest -without Nala anywhere, either on land or on water, at 
last she sa-w the letters on the border of her robe, and she 
began to read them with expanding countenance. She said : 

‘ Xruly I am deserted by my beloved, but only in body, not 
m mind ; otherwise, how could I have been favoured with 
instructions ? So if I fulfil the command of my husband 
as that of a spiritual superior, the world here will be pure 
for me. So, I will go to the house of my father ; as for the 
house of my husband, such an abode, in the absence of a 
husband, is a place of reproach for women.’ Having thus 
determined, she went by the path to the right of the banyan- 
tree, looting at Nala’s characters, as if they were Nala him- 
self at her side. Owing to the might of her spotless chastity, 
no harmful things had power to molest her. The lion, 
which, through wrath, had its spring prepared, displaying its 
crooked teeth, was not able to attack Davadanti. Even the 
herd of elephants that deafened ihe whole horizon with the 
bees that followed their scent, that had their trunks ex- 
tended like poles, though angry, fled far away, owing to the 
might of Davadanti’s chastity. The forest fire, that -with 
the blowing of its smoke defiled the whole horizon, and 
with its vast size touched the heaven, did not come near 
her or scorch her, but went away to a distance. The ser- 
pents, extending their broad hoods, and discharging, with 
hissing sound, jets of poison, disturbed with increasing anger, 
wero not able to strike her. Then Davadanti, when her 
limbs were exhausted with perspiration produced by the 
fatigue of the journey, when blood was streaming from the 
soles of her feet pierced -with thorns, when her body was 
defiled with dust, saw a caravan approaching. She thought : 
' Heavens ! it must be owing to the development of my 
merit that I have beheld this blessed caravan, which will 
be the means of taking me out of this forest.’ At the very 
moment that she felt a little consoled, a number of bandits, 
terrible with various weapons, enclosed the caravan on all 
sides. The travellers were terrified ; Davadanti cried out ; 
‘ Do not he afraid ! do not he afraid !' Then she addressed 
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the robbers : ' Oh, you villains ! do not plunder this cara- 
van which I am protecting; otlierwise you will fall into 
calamity.’ Kevertheicss, the thievos did not desitit. Then 
she uttered shouts, terrible on iit‘cf)\int. of h(‘r virtue ; and 
all those brigands hod from them, as if they wore the 
twanging of tho strings of bows. Then the people of the 
caravan said : ‘ This is some sylvan g()dde8S that has come, 
attracted by our merits, and by her cries of Irinmph has 
delivered the caravan.’ The bond of the caravan adored 
her as a mother, and said to her ; ‘ (loddoss, who are you ? 
How came you to be roaming in the wood Then Dava- 
danti, weeping, told him lier whole story. He said : ‘ Aa 
the wife of the great King Kala, yon are an object of rever- 
ence to me, and by <le]iverxng mo from the robbers you 
have benefited me. Ho purify my dwelling-place,’ Having 
said this, he took Ihivadunti into his own dwelling-place. 
He worshipped her as a divinity. In the meanwhile the 
lainy season arrived. There was rain for three nights 
without iutenniftsion. Davadanti was in c-nmfori; but 
when the rain ceased, Duvadanti left the caravan, and 
again went off alono. And as she was going along, she saw a 
lifikshasa, with yedlow liair, body bhw;k as a swarm of bees, 
and hand terrible with a dagger. Then the Uakshasa 
said; M have fustod for seven nights, and now food lias 
come to me.’ Havadanti said; ‘My good air, every soul 
that is bom must certainly die ; does the unsuccessful fear 
death ?* I am afflicted with many sorrows, and I ask for 
death, that I may he delivered from my pain. You will 
easily devour me, as I am consumed with sorrow on account 
of my separation from Nala. So devour me. Why do you 
delay? I give you this body of mine : without death, how 
can I bid farewell to my woes ?’ Then the Rdkshasa was 
pleased with her courage. He said : * My good lady, 1 am 
pleased with you; what kindness can I do you?’ She 
answered : ‘ If you are pleased with me, then tell me, when 
shall'"! be reunited with my husband?' The Bakshasa 

* I am unabk to ascertain tlio comet reading here. 
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knew by bis magic power,* and answered : ‘ When twelve 
years have been accomplished from the day of your banish- 
ment, while you are in the house of your father, Nala will, 
of himself, come to you.’ He went on to say : ‘ Why 
endure this toil of travelling ? if you give the word, I will 
take you to your father’s house in the twinkling of an eye.’ 
She answ'ered : ‘ I am satisfied with what you say about my 
reunion with Nala : I will not go with a strange man. Go 
to your own place.’ Then he became invisible, after ex- 
hibiting a divine body gleaming with a mass of splendour. 
Davadanti, having heard that Nala’s absence in a foreign 
land would last for twelve years, took certain vows. She 
said : ‘ I will not use red garments, betel, ornaments, un- 
guents, nor cooked food, until Nala is reunited to me.’ 
Then, being devoted to the performance of severe asceticism, 
and even when she broke her fast, subsisting on fruits 
without seeds, thinking on that image of the lord C^nti 
enshrined in her heart, she remained in a mountain 
cavern. The leader of the caravan, not seeing her in the 
caravan, being anxious in mind, looking for her everywhere, 
came to the mountain cave. When she had finished her 
meditation, she spoke to the head of the caravan. Hearing 
their conversation, some hermits arrived there, and stood 
with motionless ears like deer. In the meanwhile the cloud 
began to rain with large drops. When they were alarmed, 
she said : ‘ My good men, fear not.’ She made a trench 
round them on all sides, and proclaimed her chastity, say- 
ing ; ‘ If my chastity is unimpaired, let the cloud rain out- 
side this trench!’ Thereupon no rain fell in the space 
within the trench, as if it had been a house covered by a 
thatched roof ; while outside even the stones were carried 
away by the violence of the deluge. When the ascetics 
saw that, they were astonished in their minds, and thought : 
* Surely no woman has such beauty and such power, there- 
fore she must be some goddess.’ The head of the caravan 
said : ' Queen, what are you meditating on, or why do7ou 
remain without fear ?’ She answered : ‘ I am meditating 
* The Sanskrit word is vtbhtmga. 
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on the divine Ai’hat, and owing to liin janver I have no 
fear.’ She then declared at length the real truth of the 
doctrine of the divine te-acher, and made tlto leader of 
the caravan accept Iho daina faith. The hormita also, 
having now drinik the milk of true roligicu), reprobated 
their own religion iie Kour gnud, and adopted the ,Tahia 
faith. The leader of the caravan caused a city to ho built 
there, and because Jive hundred aHcotics had been con- 
verted, ho named that city Tapasajmru. There he had a 
temple of the Jina made, and an image of the holy lotd 
Tanti set up in it, and all spcuit their time in devout 
attention to the Jaina religion. One night, at tw'elve 
o’clock, Davadanti saw an illumination on the summit 
of the mountain. Slie saw gods ascending and descending. 
Their cries of triumph woko the inhabitants of the town. 
Davadanti ascended the mountain with them : there the 
goda had conferred the distinction of a kn-abii* on the 
hermit Bujihukcsvariu. After worshipping that hernut, 
they all sat down hi front of him. Kow, at that time 
Yavobhivdra, the spiritual guide of that hermit, came 
there. Ifo, too, bowed heforo the kmifni, aJid sat down 
m front of hiin. The kri'iiUn dolivenKl a sermon on 
religion. At this juncture a god ciune there, illuminating 
the circle of the sky, lie bowed hoforo tho krvali}t, and 
said to Davadanti : ' My good lady, in this very wooil of 
ascetics I was a pupil of the abbot ; my name was Karpara, 
and I was a maintainor of the five sacred fires; hut the 
ascetics were angry with me, so I went to another place, 
nursing anger in my heart against thorn. One night, as I 
was going along my path, blind wdlh anger, 1 fell into a 
mountain chasm ; my toeth struck against a point of 
crag and were broken ; I remained whoro I fell for seven 
nights, overpowered by the pain caused by the Ifreaking of 
my teeth ; the other ascolicH troubled themselves about me 
no more than if 1 had been n bad dream, much less did 
they think of rescuing me. On the contrary, the ascetics 
wore ospocially dolightod, as 1 hud loft the grove of ascetics, 
* A poeaassor of unlimited knowledge. 
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even aa a serpent leaves a house. Then I died with my 
anger still more violently kindled against the hermits, and 
became a serpent in that very forest of ascetics. Once on 
a time, puffing out my hood, I rushed to bite you ;* but 
when you saw me, you recited the charm of the five chiefs 
of I'eligion ; the moment that charm reached my ears, my 
advance was cheeked, and I again entered my hole. One 
day I heard you teaching religion to the ascetics, to the 
effect that whoever, actuated by anger, pride, delusion, and 
greed, kills a living creature, suffers terrible agonies in a 
future birth. Then I said to myself: “Alas! what will 
become of me, since I live by destroying life ? Moreover, I 
have seen these ascetics somewhere before.” While I was 
thus intently reflecting, there arose in me recollection of my 
former birth. I reprobated with horror my former evil 
deeds, and had recourse to starvation. I then died, and 
was born as a god in Saudharma, Kusuciaprabha by name ; 
and as it is owing to hearing your religious discourse that 
I have become a god, I have come here looking upon you 
as my benefactor. So I am your son in the faith.’ He 
then said to the ascetics : ‘ l^ardon my former anger against 
you.’ He observed the vow of a layman which he had 
formerly made- He dragged out that body of a serpent 
from a mountain ravine, and suspended it on a tree, and 
said : ' Whoever shall indulge in anger, he, like Karpara, 
shall become a serpent in a subsequent birth.’ Then the 
abbot, being alarmed in mind, said to the kevahn : ‘ Admit 
me to a vow, reverend sir.’ Then the kevalin answered : 
‘This spiritual teacher Yaqohhadra will admit you to a 
vow,’ The abbot said again: ‘Eeverend sir, how did you 
take a vow?’ The kevalin said: ‘I am the son of Xuvara, 
in the city of Koqald, and Ke9arin, the king of the city of 
SangA, gave me his own daughter, Bandhumati by name. 
By order of my father I went there and married that 
maiden. When I returned with her I saw on the way 
a teacher named Jayabhadra, who had arrived. I adored 
him with the utmost devotion, and I heard from his mouth 
* I change the dargandrthaw of the MSS. into dagoMAriham. 
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ft permon full of iKictai' to tha eara. At tho end of the 
seiiiion I apkad a queatinn: “Reverend air, how iiiueh time 
havs I to live?” Then the teacher thought intently, and 
saui : “ You have, my child, a life of exactly tivo days heforo 
yon,” Then, Imowing that death waa near, I paid : “Reverend 
ah, I have hut a abort pericMl to live ; what phail I do now?” 
Tin; teacher paid : “ itfy child, do not he afflicted : take a 
vow ; for thiw vow oltHcrved for only a aingle day is the 
cau!-e of heaven and of emancipation.” Tlmii 1 took a vow, 
and by thts or<ler of the teacher 1 came here, and having 
burnt up the fuel of actions by the fire of pure contempla- 
tion, I have attained unlimited knowledge.’ Having said 
this, and having obfitnictcd the impulse to action,* and 
destroyed the deeds that promote repeated birth, Bimha- 
kevarin ob!.ained salvation. The gods performed the funeral 
rites of liis body. The ahlmt was admitted to a vow by the 
saint Xavolihadra. Havadanli said: ' Roverond sir, admit 
mo also to a vow.’ The saint saiil : ‘ My good woman, you 
have still to enjoy worldly pleasureH with Nala. so you 
ought not to take a vow.’ Tlui next morning the saint 
Yiu,'ol>hadra doscendod from tho mounlain, and arrived in 
Tiptasapura. In this state of devolion to religion, Davadanti 
roiuaincil seven years in the mountain cimirn, with Hmbe 
unwashwl. Omi day sho suddenly huard this : * I>ftva<lanti, 
I saw your husliand Ilala to-day in a certain place.’ When 
she hoard this, she ran in the direction of the voice, and 
after going a long distance she fell down in the forest, ^ot 
seeing Nala, she began to weep, saying; ‘Alas! where shall 
I go? What shall I do T And then Havadanti was beheld 
by a Rakshftsi, who extended her mouth, and exclaimed : 
' I will devour you !’ but owing to the might of her chastity, 
the lldkshasi could not devour Havadanti. Then the Rak- 
shasi disappeared like someone seen in a dream. Going on 
farther, she saw a river with no water in it. Being afflicted 
with thirst, she produced water by a blow of her heel, 
through the power of her chastity. Then, having drunk 

* For the moiuiing o( tliia word irf .Taina philosophy sss 

Cowell and Gough's transMon of the ‘ S&rva Darvaaa Bangraha,’ p. S8. 
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"Water there, she again went on. Being fatigued, she rented 
under a banyan-tree, and was seen by the members of a 
caravan. They said: ‘G-ood lady, who are you? You 
appear like a goddess.’ She answered: ‘I am a human 
being ; having strayed from my caravan, I am wandering 
about in this wood. Show me the way to T^asapura.’ 
They said : ‘ We came here to fetch water. As the sun is 
near the mountain of setting, we cannot show you the 
way. But if you will come with us, we will take you with 
the caravan to some place of refuge.’* Then Bavadanti 
went with them to the caravan. The leader of the caravan 
saw her, and asked her : ‘ Who are you T She said : ‘ I 
am a merchant’s daughter, who, while asleep in the forest, 
was deserted by my husband, and I came here with your 
men as if with relations.’ The leader of the caravan said : 
‘ I shall go to Aohalapura ; so, my child, you had bettor 
come there too : I will transport you like a flower with the 
utmost care.’ Then he made her get up into the best 
waggon. The leader of the caravan set out on his journey. 
He halted in a mountain thicket perfumed with the clouds 
of fragrant dust that issued from the expanded blossoms of 
tho trees. At night Bavadanti heard some member of the 
caravarx reciting tho formula of adoration of the five chief 
saints of the Jaina religion. She said to Dhanadeva, the 
head of the caravan : * He who is reciting the formula of 
adoration must be a lay disciple, a religious man ; therefore 
I wish to behold him.’ The head of the caravan was as kind 
to her as a father, so he took her there. She saw the lay 
disciple, and found that he was worshipping a likeness of 
a Jina drawn on cloth, which was black as the leaf of a 
tamdio-tree. Bavadanti also worshipped the likeness, and 
welcomed and honoured the lay disciple. She asked him 
‘ Of what Tirthanknra is this a likeness ?’ He answered : 
‘ I am a merchant dwelling in the city of Imnchi. One day 
a holy man named Jnanayukta came there. I bowed before 
him, and asked: “When siiall I attain salvation?" He 

* This passage jEppsars to be corrupt, and I cannot conjecture the 
right raadiug. 


answcrori : “ Aftpr you have fallt‘n frcaii th<^ world of gods, 
you will Imcoiue a king in tlio city {d IMiiliila, of tho napae 
of Prasannaclmndra, and aft^^r you have boon admitted to 
a vow by the lord Malli, the ninoteonlh Tirihankara, you 
will attain porfeeiion.” Kroni that tiiiio forward T have 
been devoted to the lord Malli ; for this ivanon 1 worship 
Ins likeness.’ Ila then naid to Davadanti : * Who are you, 
my good lady?' Hhe told him her whole story. The lay 
disciple, who was of tho same faith n.s horscdf, said ; ‘ This 
leader of tho caravan, Dhanadova, shimls to you in the 
position of a father, thorcsfore you must not Ixi afflicted.’ 
The next morning, at tiawn, the load<n of the caravan 
reached Achalapura. The caravan left Davadanti there, 
and went elsewhere. Then Davadanti, hying thirsty, entered 
the city tank to drink water. All the women of the city 
there looked upon her as a water-nymph- While she was 
drinking water, an iguana laid hold of her loft foot, Bineo 
in affliction fresh affliction over comes. Then Davadanti 
repeated the formula of adoration, and it coinpolled the 
iguana to let go her foot. When sins had drunk and come 
out of the tank, she sat down near it in a melancholy 
frame of luind. At that time there was a king named 
Bituparna in Achalapura ; ho had a ([Ueon named 
ChandrayjKpiB ; her maids aitw Davadanti, and wore struck 
with her beauty; ao in their araafiemont they went and 
told Chandraya^as. She had Davadanti summoned into 
her presence, and said to her: 'My good lady, who are 
you ?’ She answered : ' I am the daughter of a merchant, 
and I have been abandoned in tho forest.* Chandraya 9 as 
said: ‘You are my daughter, and your name shall be 
Chandravati. So remain in comfort in my house-* 

Now, after this, Davadanti was in the habit every day of 
giving gifts to poor and unprotected men in the neighbour 
hood of tho town. One day, when she was in tho alms 
house, she saw a thief being taken along by the police, tied 
with ^leacoek bonds ;* then Davadanti asked : ' What hae 
he stolen?’ They answered: 'Ilo has, stolen a casket 
* This is a literal translation. 
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belonging to Chandrayati ; therefore be is to be put to 
death.’ The thief seized his fingers vFith his teeth, and 
said to Davadanti ; ‘ Princess, deliver me ; I take refuge 
vith you.’ Then Davadanti proclaimed her chastity, and 
by the might of her chastity the thief’s bonds v’ere broken, 
and the policemen were driven to a distance. When the 
lung heard of this occurrence, he came there. The king 
said to Davadanti : ' My dear child, how did you come to 
do this unbecoming deed? You ought not to rescue a 
robber.’ Davadanti said : ‘ I did so because my heart was 
overpowered by pity. Pardon this offence of mine.’ Then 
tlie king set the thief at liberty. The thief every day 
came to worship Davadanti as his mother. One day she 
said to him : ‘ Who are you, and whence do you come ?’ 
The thief said : ‘ How is it that you do not recognise me ? 
I was Pingala, the slave of the caravan leader Yasanta, 
who lived in Tapasapura. One day, being addicted to 
gambling and other vices, I dug a bole into the house of 
the caravan leader, and took away the choicest part of his 
wealth. As I was going along with it, some robbers toot 
it away from me. So I came here to Aohalapura. I 
became n servant of King Eiiuparna. One day, seeing 
Chandravati’s jewel-caso, my heart was fluttered ; when I 
got an opportunity, I stole it. When the king’s constables 
found that out, they pinioned me ; as I was being led off 
to slaughter, you saw me, and rescued me. But after you 
left Tapasapura, the caravan leader Vasanta remained a 
sevennight without taking food. Then, at the end of seven 
days, the saint Ya^obhadra admonished him, and made him 
take food. One day the caravan leader Yasanta went to 
Ko<,tala, to visit Kuyarii, with a large present. Then 
Kuvara, being pleased, gave him the headship of the town 
of Tilpasapura. Then Yasanta returned to his house as 
(Tivekhara, filling the air with the noise of his drums. 
There he reigns over Tapasapura.’ Then Davadantysaid 
to him: ‘My dear child, take a vow.’ He said: ‘Mother, 
I will do whateN-eii you tell me.’ Then Pingala took a vow. 

In the meanwhile, one day King Bhimaratha heard that 
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“ Aftfir you liavr fallen from Ibt! world of gods, 
seotno a king in tin* <*ity of ’Mithila, id tlio najne 
Htchandm, and afu-r you liavo boon admitted to 
lord Maili, tins ninotoeiitb Tirilmnkam, you 
. perfection,'' From Unit timn forward I liave 
W to t}if‘ lord Afjilli : for this roaBon T worship 
8.' He then hitid t<» Havadanti: ‘Who are you, 
f?’ Blni told liim her whole story. The lay 
was of the sanu! fadli as InwHolf, said ; ‘ This 
caravan, Hhaimdt'.va, stands to you in the 
father, therefore you must not Iks afiiicted.' 
^oming, at <lawn, the leader of the caravan 
3ura, The caravan left Davadanti there, 
Tluiii Havadanti, heing tliirsiy, entered 
to drink water. All the women of the city 
^ upon her as a waU*r-nyi»ph. While she was 
an iguana laid hold of her left foot, since 
aiHietion ever comes. Tin’ii Davadanti 
^formula of adoration, and it compelled the 
j her foot. When she had drnnk and coma 
^ KCtk, aho Bat flown near it in a melancholy 
At that time there was a king named 




•ia Aehalapura ; ho had a quetjn named 


her maids saw Dsivadanti, aiul were fstruck 
.ttty; so in their aniH'/,oui6nt they wont and 
Bho had Davadanti auininonod into 
[ and said to her : ‘ My goosl lady, who are 
wered : ‘ I am the daughter of a merchant, 
abandoned in the forest.' Chandrayayas 
my daughter, and your name shall ba 
ypO remain in comfort in my house.’ 

Davadanti ivas in the habit every day of 
r and unjirotected men in the neighbour 
. One day, when she was in the alms 
ttiief Iwing takfiii along by the police, tie<i 
I ;* then Davadanti asked : ’ What has 
y answ'ered : ‘ He has , stolen a casket 


* Ibis i« a Htarid tnuQBlation. 
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lielonghiff to Chandravati ; therefore he is to be put to 
death.’ Tlie thief seized his fingers mth his teeth, and 
said to Davadanti : ‘ Prineess, deliver me ; I take refuge 
uith you.’ Then Davadanti proclaimed her chastity, and 
by the might of laer chastity the thief’s bonds vere broken, 
and the policemen were driven to a distance. When the 
king heard of this occurrence, he came there. The king 
said to Davadanti : ' My dear child, how did you come to 
do this unbecoming deed ? You ought not to rescue a 
robber.’ Davadanti said ; ‘ I did so because my heart was 
overiiowered by pity. Pardon this offence of mine.’ Then 
the king set the thief at liberty. The thief every day 
came to worship Davadanti as his mother. One day she 
said to him; ‘Wlio are you, and whence do you come?’ 
The thief said ; ‘ How is it that you do not recognise me ? 
I was Pingala, the slave of the caravan leader Vasanta, 
who lived in Tapasapura. One day, being addicted to 
gambling and other vices, I dug a hole into the house of 
the caravan loader, and took away the choicest part of his 
wealth. As I was going along with it, some robbers took 
it away from me. So I came here to Achalapura. I 
becamo a servant of King JRitnpariia. One day, seeing 
Chandravati's jewel-case, my heart was fluttered; when I 
got an opportunity, I stole it. When the king’s constables 
found that out, they pinioned me ; as I was being led off 
to slaughter, you saw me, and rescued me. But after you 
left Tapasapura, the caravan leader Vasanta remained a 
sevennight without taking food. Then, at the end of seven 
days, the saint Ya^obhadra admonished him, and made him 
take food. One day the caravan leader Vasanta went to 
Ko^ala, to visit Kiivara, with a large present. Then 
Kuvara, being pleased, gave him the headship of the town 
of Tflpasapura, Then Vasanta returned to his house as 
(Viij'ekhara, filling the air with the noise of his drums. 
There he reigns over Tiipasapura.’ Then Davadanti^ said 
to him; ‘My dear child, take a vow.’ He said : ‘Mother, 
I will do whatever you tell me«’ Then Pingala took a vow. 

In the meanwhile, one day King Bhimaratha heard that 
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Nala, addicted to play, bad lost hia Itingdom, and 

bad entered a great forest ^^■iilh Davadantj ; but it was not 
known wbetber lie was alive aiiyahei'c or dead. When 
Pushpadnnti hi'ard that, she wt-jd, deluging her heart with 
a copious flood of tears- Then King ilhinsaratha sent off a 
young Briihnian, naiuod liai’iniiini, win) was clever in iiis 
lord’s affairs, to look for them. As ho was wandering 
about, ho came, in course of time, to Achalapura, and went 
to see King Hituparna. Charulrayavas asked him : ‘ Is my 
sister Pusbpadanti well ?' Tlie Brahman said : ‘ Push- 
padanti continues in good health, but she is grievonsly 
afflicted in her mind at hearing that Nala and Davadanti 
have lost thoir throne.’ Chandniyat/as said : * Brahman, 
why do you talk like this T Then the Brahman Harimitra 
told the whole story of Nala and Davadanti from the 
beginning. When (’bandrayAt;aH heard it, she wept very 
copiously. When they saw her weeping, all the <’Ourtior8 
wept also- When the Brahman saw that every one wae 
full of grief, hoing afflietod with hunger, he went to the 
almshouse, and entored to got something to oat; there 
he saw Davadanii suporintonding the dist-ribetion of alma 
and ho was dfi]jghte<L Ho rose up ami bowed before 
DavadauU, and said : ' Queen, what is this miserable 
condition that has bofallon you ? It is a happy thing that 
I have seen you yot alB'e.' Then ho forgot the pangs of 
hunger, and want to (Jhandrayai^as, and said to her : 
‘Queen, yon are fortunate; Bavadanti is in your alms- 
house.’ When Queen Chandraya(,^as heard that, she came 
there, and, seeing Bavadanti, folded her in a close embrace. 
Cbandraya^as said : ‘ Sbame on me 1 shame on me ! for 
not recognising you in this condition ! Bui, my dear child, 
how could you deceive me by disguising yourself? Alas ' 
did you leave Nala, or did Nala leave you? If you could 
bring yourself to leave your husband, even when ho had 
fallen into evil courses, then eurely the auii must rise in the 
west. Alas! Nala, aro you not ashamed of abandoning 
this treasury of virtues ? Why, Nala, tiid you show this 
want of discernment? My darling, 1 sympathise with 
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your sorrows; pardon my fault in not recognising you. 
Moreover, what has become of the mark on your brow from 
which so much brilliancy shot forth ?’ Then Chandrayajas 
rubbed Davadanti’s forehead with the moisture of her 
mouth, and the mark on her brow stood out in all its 
brilliancy, like the sun emerging from clouds, like a lump 
of gold withdrawn from the &e. Then Chandraya9aB gave 
Davadanti a bath with her own hands, and clothed her in 
splendid garments, and brought hex to the king. The two, 
Chandraya^aa and Davadanti, sat down with the King 
Now, it happened that exactly at this time the sun set. 
The circle of the sky was filled with darkness, as a vessel 
■with lampblack. But nevertheless the darkness did not 
penetrate into the palace. Then the king said : ‘ Surely 
the sun has set, and there is no lamp in this palace ; so 
•why IB there illumination here ?' Then Davadanti pointed 
out the mark on her forehead to Queen Chandraya^as. Then 
the king, out of curiosity, covered the mark with his hand, 
and the king’s palace became as full of darkness as a 
mountain cave. The king, withdrawing his hand, asked 
Davadaivtf the story of her losuig the throne, and of hei 
other troubles. Then Davadanti, weeping, with downcast 
face, told the whole story of their losing the throne and 
subsequent troubles. The king wiped her eyes with his 
own outer garment, and said; ‘My dear child, do not 
weep, h’ortune prevails even against gods and Asuras.' 
At this moment an immortal, bright as the rays of the sun, 
entered the palace, and, joining his hands in an attitude of 
supplication, said to Davadanti ; ‘ I, being a thief, hy name 
Pingala, went by your order, and took upon me the 
observance of vows, and, roaming about, went to Tapasa- 
pura. There I remained in the cemetery in the statuesque 
posture, being burned with the fire of the funeral-pyres, 
meditating on religion, remembering the formula of the 
five chiefs of the faith, reprobating my former sins ^ and so 
I died and became a god. As by limited knowledge I 
perceived my former life, I came here to visit you, since 
you benefited me by saving my life, and inducing me to 
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adopt the life of a wandering hermit. Bo may you long ht 
iiappyi’ Then the god retiirued t{> hin own piaee, aftei 
raining down eeven erores of gold. Then King Hituparna, 
hoeing with hin own eyph the fruit of good actions that the 
god had reaped, adopted lh<‘ Jniiia faith. Then, after some 
days, King I.h'tnpania was thiiK nddressetl by tin's Br^ihnian: 

* Kmg, dismiss f>avatlantf to the hmiso of her father.' 
Ohaiidraya(;an wiid : ‘ Jhj it so.‘ Then J)a%’'adanti, having 
been djHinissed by King Hifupurua. sei out, surrounded by 
a force of all four arms. When King Bhimaratha heard 
that Bavadanii was coming, being Iwrnnd by tlio cords of 
affection, ho went out to meet her, iiccompanied by Bushpa- 
danti. Then Davadanti, beholding her parents afar off, 
got out of her carriage and fell at their feet. Their tears 
fell so eojiionsly. on thus meeting after so long a separation, 
that mud was produced on tho surface of tiui earth all 
round. Bavadauti, embracing her mother as Yamunfi 
embraces (langfi, clung to her n<'ck, and lamentod for a 
long time without rnstraint. Then, wiping their iotusdiko 
faces, they told one another all their joy and grief. Then 
Puahpadanti took Bavadanti on hnr lap, and said : ‘ My 
dear child, if indeed I hav<s aeon you alivo, my merit must 
be awake and active. If you remain in our hauso, yon will 
easily meet with your husband.’ Then King Bhimaratha, 
being ))leascul, gave Harimitra iivo hundred villages ; then 
they entered the city in triumph. They worshipped the 
gods and spiritual teachers earnestly for Boven. days. On 
the eighth day King Bhimaratha said to Bavadanti : ‘ Hy 
dear child, 1 will take steps to have you reunited with 
Nala.’ 

Now, after Nala left Davadanti, he wandered about in 
the forest, and saw smoke arising from a thicket. Than, 
after a time, it beeamo terrible with flame, and then there 
burst forth a forest conflagration, spraadiiig and making a 
crackling noise among the burning eanes'; awful with the 
cries of various wild ixntists, destroying the trees. Then 
Nala heard a cry : ‘ Eeaoue me, thou circle of the sun to 
the lotuses of the Ikshv&ltu race,' Then Nala, entirely 
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dominated by disinterested compasaion, -went in the direction 
of the cry, and saw a great snake exclaiming ; ‘ Eescue ! 
rescue !’ He said to himself: ‘How does this serpent 
know my name or family? Or how comes it that a serpent 
speaks with a human voice ?’ While in amazement at 
these strange things, Nala threw his upper garment to 
draw the snake towards him. When the garment reached, 
the bottom of the pit, the snake coiled his body round it, 
and jSfala drew it up out of the pit like a rope. When Nala 
was trying to put the snake in a place free from grass, it bit 
his hand. He flung the snake down on the ground, and 
said ; ‘ You have shown gratitude and done a noble action 
in thus benefiting me your benefactor. Certainly, this is 
true, that whoever gives your race milk to drink, is bitten by 
them.’ When Nala had said this, he proceeded to go away, 
but the poison of the serpent in a moment made him 
hunchbacked, yellow-haired, like a Pi^^cha, with attenuated, 
hands and feet like a camel, and with protuberant belly 
like Gauo(,iH. Such did Nala become.* When Nala saw 
that all Ilia limbs were thus of repulsive appearance, he 


said to himself : ‘ With this shape my life is worthless, so 
J will take a vow that will do me good in the next world,’ 
While Nala •was engaged in these thoughts, the god 
abandoned the form of a serpent, and manifested himself, 


and said : ‘ King, abandon your despondency ; I am your 
father, Nishada by name- On that occasion, when I resigned 
the throne to you, I took a vow, and dying was born in the 
world of gods presided over by Brahmd, as a god. I knew 
this condition that you are in by my limited knowledge. So 
I assumed by my delusive power the form of a serpent, and 
have made your body, as you have fallen into an unhappy 
state, thus deformed. You must look upon that like the 
drinking of a bitter medicine. Since you have reduced all 
kings to the position of servants, this deformity has become 

Aa the motemorphoaia of King Nak ■wfts really a 
eouipara this inaident with one in a Sarv'ian story f 
IS ‘ Griechische Mytlwlogie,' vak ii., p. 475 A 
life of ft BUftke in n, forest fire. In return for this, the snake s tather 
gives him endless treasures, and teaches him the language of birds. 



n«!eafiAr> Owinp to it they wih not nttnck yon as it will 
not ))e possible to recognise you. But do not entertain at 
present the desire of taking a vow. You have still to enjoy 
the whole earth. I myself will announce to yon the proper 
time for religious observance. Now receive this rih-a-fruife 
and this jowel-case; yon must keep both most carefully; 
but when you desire to regain your own form, you must 
break open this rih-fl-fruit, and in it you will lind garments 
fit for gods ; you must also open this casket, and there you 
will see a chain and other ornaments ; by putting on those 
garments and those ornaments you will recover your own 
shape.’ Then Nala asked the god what had happened to 
Davadanti. The god related her whole story, laying special 
stress upon her chastity. The god said to Nala : ' Why 
do you roam about in the wood in this way? I will take 
you wherever you want to go.’ Nala said : ‘ Take me to 
Sumsumtlrapura.' Then the god took him to Humsumara- 
pura in a moment, and putting him down there, went to 
his own place, Nala, for his part, worshipped the lord 
Nemi in a Jaina temple in the garden of that city, and 
wont to the gate of Hunisumdrajmra. .'Vinl at this nmnMjnt 
a mad elephant broke* loose. It had torn np the post to 
which it was fiiRteiuid ; it made the howdah on its baek 
tremble in the wind of its movummil, and dragged down 
with its trunk tbe birds that hovered over it. Ho it roamed 
along, tearing to jiiocea tho plantation of trees. Then 
King Dadhiparna ascended tho walls of tlic city, and 
exclaimed : ‘ Whoever subdues that elephant, I will give 
him all his desire.’ The hunchbacked Nala said : ‘ Where 
is that elephant, that I may subdue it?’ While Nala was 
saying this, the elephant came to that place, roaring like a 
cloud. The hunchbacl< ran towards it. Nala, being 
skilful in avoiding the blows of tho elephant’s trunk, ran in 
front of it, behind it, and at the side of it, until he had 
tired the elephant out. Then the hunchback jumped up 
like Garuija, and climbed up on its shoulder. IIo eat in tho 
front part of the howdah, let down hia logs on its back, and 
slapped it with his hanti on the .templo.s. Then the people 


uttered a cry of triumpli. The hing gave him a golden 
chain ; and Nala, having suhdued the elephant, conducted 
it to the post to which it had to be tied. Then he got 
down from the elephant, and took a seat, without bowing to 
Itadhiparna. King Kadhiparna said: ‘Hunchback, you 
that are so clever in managing elephants, do you know any 
other art T Nala said : ‘ If you wish to see a delicious 
sun-cooked dish, I will make one.’ Then the king gave 
delicious ingredients to the hunchback. He put the dish 
in the rays of the sun, and calling to mind the sun- charm, 
prepared a heavenly delicious dish. The king and his 
attendants ate that delicious dish, which was as exquisite 
as if given by the wishing-tree. Then King Badhiparca 
said : ‘ Oh, the admirable cooking of this delicious dish ! 
Oh, the sweetness of the flavour! Oh, the wonderful 
tonderneBS ! Oh, how attractive it is to all the senses 1 
Nala knows how to cook a delicious dish of this kind. I 
was long accustomed to it while I was in the service of 
Nala. So can you, hunchback, be Nala? But such a 
deformed person cannot be supposed to be Nala. Moreover, 
how could one separated by two hundred i/ojanas come 
hero ? Moreover, how could that lord of half India travel 
alone V’ Then the king, being pleased, gave the hunch- 
back dreSHOH and ornaments, a hundred thousand rupees, 
and five hundred villages. The hunchback took all the 
rest, but he would not take the villages. The king said to 
the hunchback ; ‘ Let me give you something else.’ The 
hunchback said: ‘If this is your wish, then prohibit 
hunting and the use of intoxicating drinks in your 
dominions.’ The king did so out of his great regard for 
his advice. One day King Dadhiparna asked the hunch- 
back : ‘ Who are you, and whence do you come ?’ The 
hunchback said : ‘ I am the cook of King Nala in the city 
of Ko(;ala, and my name is Hundika. I learned aceomplish- 
moiits from that Nala. Nala lost his kingdom at play to 
Kiivara. He reached a forest with Davadanti, and perished 
in ihat very forest. For this reason I have come to you ; 
but I would not. remairi with that Kuvara, who does not 
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appiveiatfi Tsierit, anti is treacheroitK and deceitful’ Then 
lung Badhiparna, hearing the news of the death of JJala, 
was so grieved that his grief cannot he describc<l One day 
King Badhiparna sent an aniliassador for some iH^ason or 
other to the father of Davadanli- King JJhimaratha roceired 
him kindly. One day. on soino oeeasion or otlior, the am- 
bassador happened to say to King Hhnnaratha : ‘ My master 
has Nala's cook. He lias been taught by Xala how to 
make a delicious dish cooked in the sim.' Then Davadanti, 
hearing of it, said to her father: ' Father, send a spy, and 
find out ^^hafc kind of a man this cook is. There is no one 
in the world, except Kala, that knows how to make a 
delicious dish cooked in the sun. Porhaps it may be Nala 
in disguise.’ Then King Bhhnuratha sent a Brahman 
named Ku<;;ala, skilful in his master's affairs, to find out the 
appearance of Badhtparna’s cook. The Briihman Km^ala 
went to the city of Bnmsuinkra. Moreover, his seal v\as 
doubled by goad omens. When lie saw the luuichback, he 
was depressed tmd despondent, and thought : * What a 
diffierenco between Xala <d gotllike beauty tind this huneds- 
hack ! There is as mucdi difference between them as 
between Meru and a mufitard-sotul’ Then the mosseiiger, 
having reflect ed a little in his minil, sang ii ihdfmka song : 

' t?iiroly Haiti vm a flingHltirty hcartliitw. cniti viliaht, and no misttdie, 
Binoo ho left at niglit tkfl ciiaate Havadantt aaleep in the foruatO 

Then the hunchback, liearing the song sung again and 
again, remembered Davadanti, and lamented with a shower 
of tears. Ku 9 aia said : ‘ Hunchback, why do you weep ?' 
The hunchback answered : ‘ 1 weep on hearing your song, 
full of pathetic sentiment.’ Then the hunchback asked 
Ku^ala the meaning of the song. Then Kuyala told the 
whole story, from the gambling of Nala until Bavadanti’s 
entry into the city of Kuinlina. Kuvala went on to say 
‘ Hunchback, the ambassador of King Badhiparna told King 
Bhimariitha that you could prepare a delicious sun-cooked 
dish. Now, Nala also was able to prepare this dish ; and 
refiectmg on this, BavadanU persuaded her father to send 
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me here to look at yoii. "When I saw you, I said to myselt ; 

* There is a vast difference between an exceedingly ugly 
hunchback and Nala, who was handsome in all his limbs 
and lineaments. Who would compare the crane, that 
destroys the families of fish, with the moon that delights 
men ?” When I was coming near this place where you are, 

I met with a multitude of favourable omens, but they have 
proved fruitless, since you are not Nala.’ Then the hunch- 
back, being overpowered with affection for Davadanti, took 
the Brahman to his houee : for 

■Even a crow, coming from the place where a teloved person lives, 

Produces pleasure, much more a man sent by the beloved. 

The himchback said : ‘ How can I welcome you, Brahman, 
hy way of showing my gratitude for making me hear a song 
about the chaste Davadanti and the great hero Nala?’ 
When he said this, he made preparations for giving him 
food and other refreshments. Then he gave to the Brah- 
man all tho ornaments that Dadhiparna had given him. 
Then Ku^iala reached the Oity of Kuinjina in safety. He 
told King Bhimaratha the whole story of the hunchback, 
beginning with his taming of the mad elephant, Davadanti 
said : ‘ Father, surely that must be Nala himself, find he 
must have become deformed owing to some bad food or some 
evil action in a previous state of existence, for such clever- 
nese in managing elephants, and skill in preparing food by 
means of the sun, and such a magnificent gift — all these are 
characteristic of no person except Nala. So bring that 
hunchback here by means of some device, that I may test 
him myself.’ King Bhimaratha said : ‘ My dear child, if the 
hunchback comes quickly on hearing of a pretended svayam- 
( ara, we may be sure that he is Nala. Then he will be 
discovered by bis driving rapidly the chariot and horses. 
I will name a near day. If the hunchback comes to the 
HI aymii'ara quickly, no doubt he is Nala. Even an ordinary 
man would not endure the disgrace of his wife, much less 
Nala, that king of men.’ Then Bhimaratha sent a' mes- 
senger to Dadhiparna. He announced the svayaviva/ra of 
Davadanti on the fifth day of the white fortnight of Chaitra. 
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lhidhi})ariui thought: ‘ Davadanti is a lady that I should 
lo^£.! ; hut sho lives in a very distant country. Tlip fifth day 
is to-niorrow. I cannot go there in the time. \Vhat am I 
to do ?’ Ho 1 hidhiiiarna was tortured hy asixieiy, like a fish 
in a small piece of water. The Imnchliaek said to him.solf ; 
‘l>avadanti is exceedingly chaste, she will never desire 
a second hnsliand ; Ijosides, if she were to have a fancy that 
’^^ay, who would take her while I am alive? Ho 1 wall take 
I)ad]iipania to that anji/amram in six watches ; for 1 shall 
go there with him as hcing attached to his jicrson.’ Then the 
hunchback said to Jtadhiparna ; Why are you so afilieted? 
Tell mo the cause ; for one cannot cum a patient that does 
not tell his disease.’ The king said: ‘ Hunchback, !Maia 
has made his auspicious entry into the city of the gods, 
and Davadauti will make her m'ai/nmmni a set-ond time 
tct-uiovrow monimg. I long to obtain Davndanti ; but 
^^darbha is far (sff, and (hero is an interval of six watches 
(snly. The nu'SKengiT has taken many days to come : how, 
then, can 1 go them in so short a time ? Thinking over this, 
I can obtain no peace of mind.' The hunchback said : 
* Do not ho unhappy, king ; give moatdiariot with thorough- 
hied horses, and 1 will take yon to the city of Kmulina by 
to-morrow morning.’ The king said to himself: ‘ This is 
not an ordinary man ; this is sonni Vidyadhara or some 
god.’ Bo he gave him a chariot with thor<ttighbred horses. 
Then Nala made ready the chariot, and said to Dadluparua : 
' King, mount the chariot.’ Then the king, his beiel-bos- 
bearer, his umbrella-bearer, and his two chowrie-bearora, 
five men in all, ascended that chariot, and the hunchback 
was the sixth. He fastened up that r/fm-fruit and that 
casket in hia clothes on his loins ; he invoked the gods and 
the spiritual teachers, and urged on the horses. Then the 
four-horsed chariot, being driven on by Nala, who knew the 
dispositions of horsos, began to move (luickly- Thereupon 
the garment of Dadbiparna, being blovm away hy the wind 
raised'’ by the motion of the chariot, fell on the ground. 
Dadhiparna told the hunchback. The hunchback laughed, 
and said; ‘King, where is your garment? The chariot 
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has come twenty-five yojanas since the garment ML’ Then 
Dadiiiparna v-as astonished j but seeing in front of him a 
t ihhitaka-tYQQ, he said to the hunchback: ‘Mark, hunch- 
back, I know the number of fruits on this vibUtaka-tr&e 
without counting them.’ The hunchback said : ‘ Then 
show the marvel.' The king said. : ‘ I will not show it now, 
as there would be delay ; I will show it to you on the way 
back.’ The hunchback said ; ‘ King, do not be afraid, there 
will be no loss of time with me as your charioteer. With 
one blow of my fist I will lay all the fruits in front of you.’ 
The king answered : ‘ Bring all the fruits down and behold a 
marvel. There are eighteen thousand fruits.’ Then the 
hunchback brought them down with a blow of his flat. 
Dadhiparna counted them, and there turned out to be 
exactly as many aa he had said. Then the hunchback, 
being entreated, gave Dadhiparna the art of understanding 
the dispositions of horses, and himself received from him 
the art of numhering fruits. The next morning the chariot 
approached the city of Kundina. The lotus of Dadhi- 
parna’s face was expanded with joy. In the meanwhile, 
Davadanti saw a dream at the end of night.’*^' She told it 
to lior father. She said: '1 saw the revered goddess of 
happiness. She carried me through the sky to the garden 
of Ko(,'ala ; then, by tlie command of the goddess, I climbed 
up a fragrant mango-tree, which was full of fruit and 
flowers. The goddess put a splendid fruit into my hand. 
A bird, which had before gone up to guard it, fell down.’ 
Bhimaratha said : ‘ My daughter, yon have seen a most 
favourable dream. The goddess of happiness is your accu- 
mulated merit in active operation. The garden of Ko 9 ala 
IB the kingdom of Ko^ala. The climbing up the fragrant 
mango-tree is the chain of events leading to a meeting 
between you and Nala. The falling down of the bird, that 
had previously ascended, is the deposition of Mvara. As 

for your seeing the dream in the morning, that means that 

« 

* For the bolitif that dreams soea at this time are sure to prove true, 
mis my translation) of tho *■ Katha iSarit S^gara,’ vol. L, p. 441 ; and 
\al. it, p. 4y2* * 
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jou will bo re-united toNiila lo-dny.' At ibali vt'rv moment 
Dadhiparna reached the gate of iho eity. A man, named 
Mangala,* came and announced hia arrival to J^hiinavatha. 
Blumaratha einbniced the hing as a friend, and gave him a 
splendid lodging. After Jlinmaratbu had made J hadliipiu na 
take food and otlier refreshmontH, ho asked him : ^ Have you 
a cook who can cook in the sun ? Hhow iiim to me.’ Then 
Dadhiparna ordered the hnnchliaek to pi'e})ave a delicioun 
dish. The hunohhacdv immediatel3' prepared it. At the 
request of Dadhipania, Blnmaratha and all his retinue ate 
of that delicious dish. Then Itavadiinli, in order to try the 
taste of it, had a pot full of the fwd brought, and took some 
of it. t The moment she hmted the flavour, she said : 
‘ Undoubtedly this Imnchhaek is Xala hiiuHolf. Long ago, 
a spiritual teacher, possensing Hiipernalural knowledge, said 
to me : “ No one in India, excejd Nala, knows the art of 
making a delicious disli cooked in the sun/’ Ho this must 
certainly be Kala. Ah for his being at pniBont a hunch- 
back, there must bo some sfiecitil reason for that. One 
tost of Nala is the delicious dish ; but Ihoro is another also. 
If I am touched merely l*y the tingtu* of Main, all the hairs of 
my body stand on end. Ho let tho hunchba<tk touch me 
with his hand. If tliis test also proves successful, then, 
undoubtedly, this hunchback is Nala himsolf.’ Then she 
asked the hunchback: ‘ ttunchback. are you Naha?’ He 
said : ‘ What similarity can there be betwoon the broad- 
breasted Nala and me, a hunchback, only fit to give pam 
to the eyes of men?’ Nevertheless, being earnestly en- 
treated, he touched tho breast of Havadanti with his finger, 
and the mere touch of his finger gave her such pleasure 
that the hairs stood on end all over hor body, and it became 
like a A-arAu/a/ra-plaut. She said : ‘ On that occasion you 
left mo asleep ; now, my husband, ouy have been seen by 

* Kortiimte yr auHpicioys. 

( In h)o story nf HbatuHiil thn and hia eon, Hasan badr iil din itt dis 
eovarwl by hia fikiU in ccckiug ‘ Arahiau Ni^bto,' vnl. i., p.UdO). 
Bhima diagitiscfi InniKdlf aa a cook in the Vir&tRparvan of Ibe Mahit- 
blifiratft. G-ubaraalia (‘ Ztxdogioal MythoioKy/ vol. 1., p. Iffdl 
remarktt that serviOQ in tho kituhon is cHpaoially dear to the young h«i). 
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ijie, where will you go ?’ While saying this, she took Nala 
info the house, and asked him to display his real form. 

Ho ho took the garments and ornaments out of the viha- 
fnut and the r.aslcet, and put them on, and so assumed his 
own form. '\Mi6n Davadanti saw hun, she was delighted, 
and ombraced him closely, as a creeper does a tree. Bhima- 
latha, perceiving it, placed Nala on his own throne, and said 
to him : ‘ You are my lord ; tell me what I am to do.’ Saying 
this, he sat down before him, with his hands joined in an 
attitude of supplication. Dadhiiiarna said to Nala : ‘You 
are my sovereign, pardon what I did to you that was 
unhticoming towards a sovereign, since it was done in 
Ignorance.’ King Ritupariia, having been summoned by 
Davadanti, came with Ghandraya 9 as ; and Vasanta, who 
under the name of (h'i^ekhara had become lord of Td.pasa- 
pura, was also summoned. King Bhimaratha showed them 
all luinouv. Olio day, when they were all sitting down in 
tho audience-hall of Bhima, a god arrived. He joined his 
hands in an attitude of supplication, and said to Davadanti : 

‘ 1 am tho aldxit of tho ascetics who was converted by you, 
and dy’ing 1 hocanis hy tho might of the Jaina religion a 
god in Haudhanua.’ 

For this reason, having rained down seven crores of gold, 
he returned to lus own place. Bhimaratha, Hituparna, 
Vasanta, and tho other kings, met together, and anointed 
Nala as sovoreigm Yhen Nala gave them the order, and 
then, accompanied by them, surrounded with all their forces, 
with his wild elephants roaring, filling the heaven with the 
dust raised from tho earth by the hoofs of his horses, terri- 
fying the ears of all his enemies by the creaking of his 
chariot-wheels, Nala arrived in the neighbourhood of the city 
of AyodUydi. When Knvara heard that Nala was coming, his 
body W’as swallowed hy groat distress. Nala sent this message 
to Kuvara by an ambassador : ‘ Fight with me ; let your for- 
tune iKiomne mine, or let ray fortune become yours, 'l^lien 
Kuvara, being afraid to light, liegnn again to gamble ; and 
Nala, being superit* in merit, stripped him of all that he had. 
After this, Nala restored him to his former position of crown 
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] nncG I Of* i !he though ho ufts fin.-i, Jjo irns his .Toungei- 
hrother, Tlien, having rt'eovoreh hwhingthnii.MaUj together 
with J)a,vadfl«ti, wochhiniKvl oagoriyat all tho hacrC'.I ehrinea 
in Ayodhya. Tho lu'ngf? offoml viirioua |ircKoniH, and hawed 
hafni'e the loiua of his foot, iunl Nala held the soveAMignty 
of half India for nuvny fhonsaitcls id years, Ojhj da^' the 
god Xishada ciuvio froin ht-avon, and Kaid to XhIhj who was 
full of projects for eng.sgtiig in the plpaHurf'.s of the world; 

* You arc not a man, siuco you do not defeial your troanure 
<>f fliscennnent, whkdi is hoing pillaged h^' sttc-h rohhors as 
passion and its rvow- T pivunisod you long ago that I 
wonhl tell you iho tinia to hocomo a hermit ; so now iidopt 
self-restraint.' "Wlion the god had said this, bo wont to his 
OW33 place. At this moment a, rtdigloiis teacher, named 
diiiahhadva, who possessed aujicniittunvl kniiwlodgo, arrived 
there. Then Xala wont to worship him with Oavadanih 
When the hing had worxhippeil Idni, and heard the 
religious itistructicm lu' had to give, ho asloul ; ‘ Itevevojul 
sir, wlini good deed dal \vi' two jvrform in a former life 
that we actjuived such a splendid wivefoignty, anfl, after 
losing it, ri'covoml it iigiiin’/’ The sago said: ‘In this 
very Jamhudvipa, in the l«n<l <>{ llliandii, near thi' tnmtn- 
taiii Ashpijvada, tlue'e is city tjamcd Knng»vra. In it there 
was a king namnl Mmmiwua, find he had a wife named 
Viramati. One day the king, having gone out to hunt, 
saw u hermit coming with u, caravan. Ho ihougld fhot 
the hermit would impede his hunting, and was an evil 
omen to him ; so he took him out of i!m caravan, and, 
making Idm turn hack, brought Idm to hja palace. They 
mocked the hermit for twelve hours; then the two asked 
him these questions; “Whence do you come, and where 
are you going?” The hermit said; “I have tmmo from 
Itolntiipimi with a caritrVan, to worship the images of the 
Jinas on iho Ashfdpada niounhum” When they hoard this 
spcetdi of iho hermit, thoir anger nudtod away. Then the 
Imnra’t, knowing thoir good dispusilion, prwudmd to thorn 
Kiligion, the principal chfiractaristic of wliich is mercy to 
all living things. Tlnm they made some progress in 
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religion. They refreshed the hermit with food and drink. 
After they had kept the hermit some time, and had heard 
from him the truths of religion, and had entreated his fox- 
giveness, they sent him away, and he went to Ashtapada. 
Thus, having been converted by association with a saint, 
they diligently observed the vow of lay disciples. One day 
the goddess, that attends upon the Jina, took Viramati to the 
Ashtiipada mountain to confirm her faith. There Tiramati 
isaw the images of the Arhats, each of life size, made of 
various jewels, splendidly constructed by gods and Asuras, 
and was highly delighted. After she had worshipped these 
images, she returned to her own city. And Viramati, be- 
lieving that she had worshipped a great object of devotion, 
performed twenty-four Ar/ic}»!fa.nioi'tifications one for each 
of tlio Jinas. She had made suitable forehead-marks for 
each of the twenty-four images of Jinas, composed of gold, 
get off by jewels placed upon them. On a subseq.uent day 
■\ iruniati w'ent with her retinue to the Ashtapada mountain, 
and W’oi’glupped the Jinas by bathing and anointing them, 
and oilier pious acts, and then she fixed with great devotion 
those marks on the forohoads of the images of the Jinas. 
Virainaii gave suitable gifts to those that came to the holy 
place, wiviKlftring horuiits and others, and completed her 
vow of mortification, and, considering that her human 
birlh had fulfilled its object, that her wealth had produced 
fruit, and that her life was truly successful, she returned to 
her own city. Thus some considerable time passed over 
this coiaplo, while they were engaged in the religious 
observances of the Jaiua faith. They died when their 
allotted period of life came to an end, and were bom as 
a god and a goddess in Saudharma. Then the soul of 
Mamniana was born in this very land of Bharata, in a 
country immod llahuli, in the city of Botana, as the son ot 
Dhammillaea, a cowherd, and Reuuka his wife. Aft^ hts 
birth he ^Yas called Dlianya, The soul of Tiramaja fell 


* 1 rJiffinla moans tlis eating of dry food simply moistened or boiled 
in kS 111- Hoemlo's paper in the IM for 

August) 1899) note ' 





fiom tlio >Y'jrkI nC Uk* f'odh mid kfcame Dhiisari, liie wife 
of Idinnyft. DImnya UBed to fio outsido tlio city and 
paHinro kis nxrn. 

‘Then, tho rainy Henson kavin^ arrived, and tko oloudg 
down RkmYcrs, ! dtanya wi ui to the* forest to pastine 
kia oscii. koidinK ini nsida-ella ov(>r ins iioud. Thoro lie 
saw a kerniit, thin fiYim Hcwrt* solf-niortifa’ution, sknifkiig 
inotionk'HH in the slalnewjm* jtoHinrr, Tium Dkanya held 
Yitli oj’tat devotion tin- niuhndla <n'or the Hinad of the 
hermit, on account of tin- rain that iho cdoud wan {Kun-ing 
down. Then Dhanya proKtrnted tiimself before the liennit, 
and said; “dVhence Iiave you eiUin' hert'*?" TJte iiernnt 
said : “ d'Wn'ihy sir. I liavt-conie from tins land of T’lindn, and 
T am hound for Lankd ; I am going to worship the spiritual 
tenehers Uhto. Ihit J have Imhii di tained liy the elnnd 
that 1ms Iteeii raining for u sevennighi." Idinnyn Haul; 
“My lord, the ground is inifit for walking on nreoinit of 
the nmd, so get up <tn this hulloek of mine, and come to 
mv house in tlie eitv." Tho lua'ini) said : *' Worlhv sir, it 
is not litling for hermits fo niaiu' use f»f any meiiiia of 
conveyance;'' so tho hermit walked to the city with Iduui^'ta. 
Tht>re Idmnya took ihe hermit to hie hotiNo and niadn him 
hu'iik his fast liv giving him milk. Idmnya and Idnisan 
took the vows of lay diHeiples in the preia-nco of Ihe hermii. 
He mnained during the rainy sjamoii in that city of Pottina, 
and afterwards went elsewhere. Phanya and idifisiiri fm 
a long time ohstsrved tho vows of lay disciples, am! then 
took upon tliomsolvea regular vows, and having nhseiwt'd 
these regular vows for sovon years, limy both di<'<l, and in 
their fourth birth wt-ro liorn us twins in tho Himalayan 
region. Then they lived a religious life, and eventually 
died, and were horn in iheir Fifth birth in tho world of 
gods called Ktiudharma, Hhanyn heoanni a god called 
Kshiraditultra. Dhusari was horn as his wife in the Hunm 
world of gods, and W'Ont hy the name of iiie godtless 
Kshimdiiulird. Then tlm soul of Hhanya fell from tiio 
world of gods, and was horn ns youiwif,. Kala. Tho Boul 
of Bhusari fell from the world of gods, aiyl was born ns this 



ycnir uifo, I)Avadftiiti. Because in a former life you gave 
.1 gift to a hermit, and hocame a lay diaciple, by -way of 
fi nit of f hat merit, divinity and Idngehip have fallen to your 
lot. And this Ihivadanti also became your wife owing to 
the power of that religious observance. Because, Bavadanti, 
in a former lifts ytui worshipped the twenty-four Jinas on the 
Ashhipada mountain, nnd gave tlhem foiehead-marhs made 
of Jewels — owing, 1 say, to tho influence of that pious act, 
jou were bom with a natural mark on your forehead 
resembling the disc of the sun. Because in a former birth 
you two aeparatod the hermit for twelve hours from his 
i:aravan, therefore you havo both been deprived of your 
kingdom for twoh'e years.’ When Nala had heard this, 
being iilcHiiod to ronunciation, he placed on his throne his 
sou named Pushpalu, and, accompanied by Bavadanti, he 
took tho vows in tin- presonco of the teacher. Then he began 
to ri‘ad tho hooks of tlu! saored canon and to endure severe 
ordoals- Thun, mm day. ISiala was so influenced by his 
previous actions that ho wisbod to return to the married 
htato, Tiu-roupon he was abandoned by his spiritual 
twAchev. Tho g<Kl Mishiula came and admonished him. 
Boing uimblo to koi'p his vow, Nala starved himself. 
Bavadanti also hud rtuuiurHo iu starvation. Nala died and 
bcicaitu) Kiivi'ra; Bavadanti died and became his wife. 
They havo ohiainod tho position of low deities because they 
inflicted aomo pain. Both oi them will consume their 
actions, and will in due course attain salvation. Here 
ends the story of Nala concerning gambling.* 

1. Tho story of Bhanada, having reference to the worship 
of him who is free from passion. 2. The story of Bevapala, ^ 
having reforonco to the worehip of the gods. S. The story 
of tho two rhhu in Kundla, having reference to anger. 4. 
Tho story of the hermit Samvara, having reference to anger. 
5 Tho story of the merchant A?oka, having reference to 
covetousness. H The story of Puuflarika and Kundanka 

* VVlint follows % bnmd in ibn Buni^krlt Ooilego MS. only, ^he 
yt btorif't* apiH^ftS’h tcpbo iiicorsoct. 



and Ya9obhfldra, having rofevonco to tinioiv B|}eech. 7. The 
story of Madanarcklm, having rcforonee to tho vow of 
chastity, 8, Tho story fif Nugadatta, having roforouce to 
the eight-day ooremony. Sf. Tin-* story of Banaikunnira, 
having reforenco to asceticisin. 10. T1 k< hi,(>ry of Amara- 
chandra, having refeivnco lo modi fat ion. It. The story of 
^the parrots, having rofoivncc to wornlhit Isy moans of whole 
grain. 12. Tlio story of kradanavah, having reference to 
\^orship Ity means of porfuines. i;j. Tin* story of the 
ploughman, having reference to worship liy means of a 
food-offering. 1-1. Tiio story of ftipayikha, having reference 
to worship by means of candles. 1.7. The story of J)hanya, 
having reference to giving. 10. The story of Arhina<;ohh!i, 
having reference to worship. 17. The story of flishidatta, 
having reference to chastity. 18. 'I'lie story of Mohirya, 
having referonco to compassion to living creatures. 19. 
The story of Katna^dklia, having rnferene(‘ U) the formula 
of adoratiim. 20, Tho story of Anmrucfiamira ami Mitra- 
nanda, having roferonco to sin. 21. The, story of King 
Amarasena, 22, The story of .laUitatiga. 2:5. I'ho stoiy 
of Dtimannaka, having reference U* eompusriion to living 
creatures. 2-1. ^i'he skiry of Kulavnhika, having rt'kirenoe 
to outraging a spiritual teacher. 27. The story of Kanaka- 
ratha, having rehirenco to giving to a worthy uhjeet. 2(5, 
'The story of Bahubali, having reference tfi pride. The 
story of King Nala, having reference to gamhling. . 
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NOTES BY PEOPESSOE LEUMAHN. 


The following notos have been sent me by Profesgor Le-amanu, whose 
familiarilv wWb Jain litovatnre is well known. They form a most 
useful addition to my translation, and 1 ) 011 : 1 think, greatly increase its 
value. Professor Lemnann wishes me to express his thanks to Pro 
lessor Brada]] for the loan of Ms MS. of the ' Katiiiko 9 a,' He adds 
‘ I have used it before for making extracts, which now form MS 
Tj 1)4 {Pf. ‘ Zoitscluift del' Deutsehen Horgenlaadisehea (JesePsohaft, 
vol. xivii., p. mO).’ [My additions to Professor Leumann’s notes, 
which consist principally of extiracts from the MS. which I call C, are 
enolohod iu Sfiimrc' Iwacitcts.] 

p. 1*. Tliis ta tho traditional introduction to Jain tales, both 


VvolHitihimi and Diganibara, 

Ih 2, 11. !J, f. Bciidaira bIS. eooius to have ‘n/jyrrdmantdh^a^S-upd- 
f/ani-/crii/<t-/ms?ijirf‘raf<{(li)ii(irif‘'rJ/, which semis to mean; he tooM a 
pMsAiW*r«f(;/;«(rri'Avf, a fourfold flowor-garland, which had been 
plucked by the wonian attending hie own garden- as an offering foi 
obtaining 'a particular boon fmn tlio deity. Ontuhsanka is a word 
hko ZrAffmAif- threefold necklace, or string; in Prdkpt, tisara (see 
‘ Aupapdtaka Glossary,’ p. I23e). XTpdyafta, if the reading bo right, is 
an offering to (h‘itie« for obtaining a son, or some other wish. The 
lOfcrencc given in thi' note is, at any rate, out of place, because the 
gardc!UGr'’fi "wifo can liav<i ouly iiowei'H. [0 reads hero \ 
piiHkl^amfumTihijL.—Q. H. T,] 

P. 2, 'll, 12, f. This passage ia to be cbAiged, according to the pre- 
ceding ono. Hero tho reading jpits/tpa-cufiJisarfl-jpj'yti. leaves no 
doubt, and confirms the above transIatioD. The Pakfdia means, 
apparciifcly> say ; ‘ Give ino a ^xislipKicdtiolisa^rcLi that I jBay he ahls 
to prcHOfit it to the Jina for obtaining the merit such offering. 
Accordingly, Dhanaila answers: ‘I cannot give such flowers to any- 
one except the Jiua.’ This is c&rtadnly the meanmg, and therefore 
tho passage in print (p. 2, 1. 15, £.) should be changed ; at least, 
Bcndali’s MB. has not here the wordjUMi/n;, ' the benefit of. And so, 
also, tho Vakahu’s words would read in English : Dhanada, give me 
tho bendii obtainable by worshipping the Jma with a jpws^a- 
catiiimini.' Dhanada can ceriamly not transfer his merit {punya) , 

> This ia not exprosaisd in tho above reading, but must be supplied, appar- 
ofttly. T^ai»sau’« footnotes axo nnmbsrad oonawo^el;^ 

is apparently meant. as tho MS. [0 has the 

same rooding, it is letter to translata; out of a garland of hw ewn garden 
ha made a ^ishpn^caMlaaTika, (for presenting it) as an v,pdyam (to the 


deity). 

® Kmttrms^ . • • 


ddnarp, p there is no ‘punya ’ here. 



hf enn diiI.v ofTiv fimvors irt tli>‘ YaJt'.ha for rimhlijiK him to obtain tin 
s lino iiiorit. jint ovph thi.i hp not to do, mu iiis orord is nai to 

woff-hi]! uit.votif except the .Tiim, 

8(> tin' n-ijiiOKt of tiip Ynliihii ih onlv n tnitl to fU'o iviiotiior IHiftnadii 
5s mill.v fnithfnl to tiic dina or not. .\iiiJ tins in thr froni-viil clniMctei 
of the VnlislDihi in the ,i niii lopi mli*. 'i>,. In try thi’ oMod, aii(3 tijen to 
rr \i !i id it . 

V. -i, il, 4-7. Thrive linos tilionhi lie pnl in suitill ns tlso original 
IS a vmw in the Ann incfi'i'. 

r. 1, 17. “drops of rain.' liondnli’H liiw hvni rtjjulti 

'J'hii scrand word is tin simiOiis riJjiihifU nnij 

tlu Ill’s: must liftin' tiiird sinmilnr <‘f a mtK wiiii’ti, lutwoviT, ie not 
hiHiM'it < isinvliore. Or slnmld S.n3n.lii’ii hi/uifi ui" piix'tth bo incnnt ? 

I’, 11, U,'-‘4H. Also here tho oriyinnl is in ini'tn ; iii P.cii(hi,l!’s 

1M8, it is ft rtrfoctivc which possibly win be restored with tho 

help of tiie other 118 S. 

Alio Wu)|/.vfi!H {«Ao) . . , ' a/ifi Wf •‘•nii’inmuit 

A/io mr knrmn-wviofirt katrm iiirmn IritAitiraiji ! 

In the lat>t line of the clolni there innsl he n iit!«reii<iing, but the 
siiiso !w eh'iU' : ‘tJh, linw li«ht are niy aeiioiis in the midst of the 
luigti lotiihty of nelioiis !' %i.'.. : ‘1 lun no longer sniffling from the 
weight of ru-tionB caiiMnir minn'roHs re-hirihs.' 'I’in' first j-eems to 
ponit to for luifiirr. 

[C I’epi’iite I'lio hhiiiiiiiim, whieli rniuplelee tlie iiisi line; it alw 
lOftds (\ 11. T,; 

i'. !! f, On the other hand, Ihnldhist ti tts uh’ fnspn'itlly the ex 
prtfisioii tilt'll r(?r.v/f!(fi (ef., «.«/., llu' 'Snninciidh.'ivadiiita.' 4d, 44) 

1'. Pi*. Nothing is Wftnlinir e\('epl ‘nlie aniiweti d,' wlneh niuht h< 
Hitpphod before ynt. Thi- trioielnlem ef p. d, 1. 1 . f. wenld then In* 

‘ Queen, what is that'.’’ [She nuswi'nd • Heciuii.e t saw thih 
hin, [therefore] I reineinherid jn> founer life.’ 

P. t!, 11. Hi, tV. 'i'he fnltowing h(nf_\ i« taken fioin the .Avay.tahfi 
tales. It is found in ilie diilereiil ciiimnenlnnes on ' .Vvinyvaku 
nnyukti.* x. d.'t, =i, ’Ilu’ (ipi'iiiog terse is (acenrdtng to the 
coiiunetitsl spoken by the two Itennils named Kuruda atni Pkkttrada 
in the following way ; 

Karadft (laid ; Parwe f/fii'tp KiiMihie 

ITkkarfttJa said ; t>ana dinrsnef poecn yii 

Karstlftsaid: Muf/Iil-mtltdliim tlhiirithiin 

L’lskarada Raid : Jithti rtUfiiit (itlm Htmiii, 

The same diatribution is made in the ‘ Katlnlkoya.’ Aeeordingh, 
the opening line of the verRO should rend aa follows : 

‘Rain, clmid, ou Kuiiiila’ ‘for full fifteen days,’ 

According to tho ‘ Avayjnka' coiinnenlaneH. the tale ie based on some 
7ii*#w‘iV(r/ eoent u-inrh look pUtco (birieon t/tors hoforo Mitbdtiiin 
reached the kcvidiijinhin. 

P. 7 t* ill would bo (IK well to iilBert the emitted ptissage,^ and Ui 

’ For i/n;iai,ir hi tlie sky. [lien* tt luiia ; 

ijlinmi iitifhi'fitiiki sibi;faH(t laeut,it HKptttfe 

Kuluijikasif ya kttlnsatii ruhanti mmooni edr(dA«of,— f‘. if, T.j 

® St) against wliftt was said tm jj. 3 7. , 

* First comes a Qitnh'ihwikrtdita Rtamst*, whtab desprvtis notjoc. T)«n 
Ewdail’s MS. has iaiho hi: dluttfima nMi'ono krmto, which ia a wrung prattka 
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gw6 KSi exact Yeference “wbero to firnfl. tlae ‘ twenty- aijctli story’ The 
last phrase, ‘ Here foliows tha story of Aifokadatta,’ is certainly in its 
place here, as other stories are introduced in. s. similar way.' Also 
llcndairH MB. has got it. 

P. 7, 11. 10, ff. The same story, , without the tales inserted in it, 
ie touiid in the coiumeuts on ‘ Avaijyaka-Diry.,' viu., 162, 13 
TliO man here, instead of trying suicide, simply becomes a Jaina 
monk, and, cm reaching TSorthem Mathura, makes his friend do the 
satne, 

Th« two intorcaktod storioa both describe how somebody tried to 
Itxll bi.'i youngir hrotlier for a treasure common to both. A sinoilar 
mcident is fuund at the beginning of a Dafavaikihka tale (‘ ZeitscbriH 
del’ J>. Morg. GoRidlBchaft,’ slvi., 603). 

P. 11 Litonilly, ‘ I am a cheat,’ or some similar expression 
3h ndidV.s MB. has rih<ii>z ^'ardmtiiial. 5)So ray MSS — C. H. T.3 

P, 13 f. 'lids often-quoted ^lokn IS = ‘ Uttaradhyayana- sutra,’ 
Mii. U> fsee ‘Wiener Zoitachvift fur die Munde dos Aloig.,’ uol. , 
p 24). 

Pp. 13- 1ft. Tho , story of Prince Ta^obhadra le drara from the 
tommeiitui’ies on ‘ .Ivtivyaka-airy.,’ xi-ii. 15-17. The last of the tlnree 
lerscK (wii. 17) is quoted in the sequel (p. 17, 11. 5'10). In p. 16'*' 
itirllinm (in Prakrit rinif«m)h, indeed, tlis correct reading (though 
! }nidit<>)if CM given by PotidairB MS.) 

i'. 14, 'll. 'T’hw pasHago, which re srery faulty in Bendalls 

MS,, seoins io bi‘ a vur.so — at any rate, it is coined after some very old 
hivsiign fiiimd imth m Jain and Buddhist literature, and terminating 
uitli 111!' refrain: JAi/aii! Kdrni/itio hhayiofl. See M^eber’s ‘Samyali- 
Ivnkauiinuh ’(‘Sit'/niiigslierichtc dor Berliner Akad.,’ 1889, p, 756, note), 
,mil Oldenburg a * ,!atakas ' {Journitl Boiial As. Boo.. 1893, p. 349, £ ) 
'I'lie ‘ Katliakova ' paHfWigo should bo given for tho^ sake of comparison 
[11 runs tlnisln P 1 !l>\/ni I'ltditH: he rfyaii, awrift: ywlnuu 'Hf|)«an.aia 

surijiui KH'llidkiO'ijni rlifi»(liiit>i<isnh tinf/drnvrishfl/t l/<ifo ra/fs/Wf'S tuto 

(iloti/itiy Jffhiii vflhifa/i: 7j(uii auticii'O nM'ttk 'itAVtidvguM yAti tni 

drmhttt'iUirlumiti ho ihishith { — C. II. T.] 

1’. 35*. (rifihthn htemlly donotos one who has sung (t.n, learnt), 
not onlv tlui st'ihut (i.e., tho text), but also the aitha (i.s., the com- 
mentary) ; it is, thereforo, a tomi for a memk fully versed in tha neces- 
sary tests. 


nf KOtne Aryd drawn apparently from some Niryukti or Bbrtsbya. Then 
a new U.le la referred to Vimtayam nayaiydtih frt Suhabhadeva-pnya l 

Hmnanr!<3.hl-Sn7Mivh\. , , ^ 3 n ^ n 

Mow'fdlhjwaayoili'f (‘Xvacyaka-niry., li., 124), numWedS ; finally a prose 

twenty -sistii etnty i» that of ‘BfChabali,’ berfaning oii)p. 192. I 
to ctip^ out thti omittod pfisaago as it Htanda lu C : 

Mdvnm Bdhvhalir Marh'hh nchayai frt BtUlaJAai^ ah praWn;?. 
MdhtiJt BimhomihitsUmti (s!>) matimaeWt ^ri iiiddhasaiaidiavifi 
Chitmib/ali kiln Kouikah MitiyaU IMnyodhaw) Rm anah 
BurOi Bdyki'ttohaiitim itj/ttWhinativ: cfial’i’i dwhiviho cm 1. 

Tafhd 'hi dh„vimo nimna Imdo » 1. Viniumm 
rhm-wii/rt 2 .Smttor/iaaJd iS’urutijidd. de>'l OMmaipyttfifc Bharaho MaM/a 
t/a mihttiKivnm jdyre)/, Jln'lya. Bnnaipdde BdliuhaH BuipdaH cMva 3. fri 

iMuhp oihhajffa nijyo (Lo,m sn mf/eeakjnaaam a,x&T>o.. Tanctaua 
nufuiy^ .fJpof’tttfafh'-Ish/niauAtti;*' ktAyaie. 0. il. J-.J 



r 17, !. 17. Jlcfot’f ‘wt-ilt* instrl 'oljSdiin'tl the Wii\crKal kno-^ 
Icdf'fi find.' 

P. iH*. Tiu” siory whk'h, Iiy ,Incol>i, hfis bwoi dm-n-id fronj 
Dtvondrit'K poinniuntiivy on ' rttfiriidhyiiyana-HUim,' i\., ooinirs alno in 
tilts nmnniPiiiafy on ‘ Avavyulia-niniikii,' svii. 4,7 (js--* Ctiiirfi(!h\ - 
lumiliti,’ M'rso 

i’ IH, 11. !5‘2-;!4;. unf'inal t-ei’ins in ha\i' a i.doka iinc (oran .\i \si 
hno ? j : 

nkailiT'san rirjn fitm ijuiinntiritiL'to, m'Dimiilh'if i’Jam ntilafi. 

This ]n tiu' rt'stdiny' of BwnlullV MW., whuds ft)ip.wiitly roquis-ts 
emendation. fC inHs’idH /luht/ beforo rurf'ffi. For my test lias 

tinw.— (MI.T.l 

r, ‘it)*. The p-'istiapn i',: hhurfiir itfiiijiir.'ufhnni' w kiii'nifiiiniUii 
W(‘ should expect hliuihiritui, ‘ Slu- inailr hc-r luifhand fuliil hm final 
leeanciliation iritli ail.’ 

r. ‘il*. Tilt' uijhlrrn i<xm arc mcnlioni’d, r.g.^ in ‘ Aiipapatjk.i 
Sntni,’ f nfi, p. Ill , f. 

r. al j'. IjcniliiU's MK.rpitds tijHldiUii for nttM<oiu ivhich w equally 
aronq. 

P. ‘ih f. Tlso four kinils of knoali-slj’o, t.r„ tho {ive withosit the 
lnf,'h('ht !'f thi'in, whirdi is Xlv hevuUijiuiuM^ 

i'. '2(1. 11. ‘21.'2:l. This jsitssage Khoidii ho prinli'd as a vstw. Tt is a 
tioka m iitc Sanskrit loxl. 

P, ‘2S i*. The last. Pada is tho Kium> as m rim verso translatod on 
p. i5, 11. 1(V18. 

P. ‘2i>, _ It Bi'oms tlisit tlio author has ht'n- inndo fm‘ use tif somo 
Henlloolions front tho siory of IMavaitn. I.limohi. ’ AimKovvahlto 
P/ahlungs'n,' p. This story of Viifiysna is Jilso ninotti^ tho 

^vacynka tab's (on ■ A\a>\\,-nin viii, .liirold has Imi’t’invod it'^ 
from Povondra’s oomniontary on ‘ rparildti.v,' wiis. 4K. 

1’. ’2ri|. Tito tvtird «ii hoftiw ifhtikk'Ui is oorttiinlv 

a luisjakti, PoniliiUN MS. Iitw it. it i« tiiori foro a hail roinlin^, ivhn !t 
alu'iidy la’lcuit'otl to tho t'unimoi) simroo of otii* MSS., liko tho tarn 
nwnliionod in jt, ill*. 

P. iSri, 1. 1(). ‘An oiKht dnyV eoiirso of sidf-inortilicfttion.' Thin 
renders rif/w/t, whioli hlnnild Ih> translaied hy * the rifi/rioA* 

mh<t penanco.’ AHhfiVnuh't in a. rolif»!onH festival of tho ,f aina, dosenhed 
in the Iforliu MH. or. fol. KitJiS. Se<> also Hajondra Mitni's ‘ Koticos,’ 
vol. ix., p. 8, f. 

P, 80, 1. 30. ‘ Tlie night- day ftremony.’ This again renders 

Ashfiikriikd tapii/j 

P. 81^, The story is takeiF fi'oni Devendra's eounnontery on 
‘ UttarUdliyavana,’ xviii. 37. 

P. 34 f. Itendftll’s SIS. has ; T/zsi/rf/t aenRiiwy on Bniidhyu^ditf 
pnritiini/f. If the form KtHisdiii is fmim'l in the other MSS., it is woith 
noting, fit is found mP and in iny text. ■ C. 11. T.] 

F. 86, 1. 1. ‘A perfeetly-Lofiti'ueted monk.’ Thia well roproaents 
IfifrlHfut (p. 1,7 *1. 

P, 36#. Tim passage in IToorulti'H book iroatH of the rlewn 
standards of a Uu/tiuvi, for wliieh tlu* best refnrenre wotild ho Hanm- 
v4yAiigtt Hero, however, a wrmi'n standard in mentioned. The 

^ ” T ]^(iint out tills reffirencM, as by its help the rtMLiler^tiiay find an oswy 
Sanskrit version of the same til# in the Indian tshtion of the * llttarit 
dhjayatia.’ » ^ 
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th Uaviham praiim&, -solitary stays ^pai't from feUoiv-inoiilts, 
ir, often inentioned; it belongs, liowaver, not to the regular t^Ddv6 
monks’ standards, as may be seen from the hst of them m Sama- 
\ii\angii sh. 

t’. tJ6 Head ‘ of the eightli meal,’ If the day were meant, we 
should have tukiaml, not ashtama (sc., lliaMn). 

i’. ;iC, 11. 6“ti. The enumeration of diseases is a i;loka m the Sanskrit 
ti xt. 

1’ 36 Anvanichi (or hlialktaochandla) is ‘ morbid appetite.’ 
r. 38 f. Bendall’s MS. has the right reading Tium&rn-niwkhli 
jii adnitd. 

P 42 X- The sign ought to stand before the phrase, not after it, for 
the explanatory note stands immediately after the two ffdihds. 

1*. 4!) *. Bead ‘ diagrams ’ instead of ‘ amulets.’ 

P. 50 See also the story in the comments on ‘ Viceshavagyaka 
bhiishya,’ i. 862, 

1’. 59 *■ f. Also elsewhere the mascnhue gender is used with female 
Jvov alius, or Tirthakaras (like MalU, see p. 214, 11. 4 and 6). 

P. 64 and p. 69 Bendall’s MS. has S-vetainvika both times. If this 
IS eontirmod by the other MSS., it should be restored as a wrong yana- 
tioii for the older Svotavikfi,, or Bvetahiki, often oecnrrmg in Jam 
h-gends {Sajaviyd is Priikrit). fC has SveMifihiJcd.—C. H. T.] 

P. 64 *. The passage is an Aryd, which may be restored from the 
di&rwit MSS. ; 

eiuWtd huddMaraktlchhaydi ahlAdim 
(sai'L'nitaMa)ii petti tiUatii jupiida-dimya-paydita-phalaifi. 

'rius SQGins to ho aliout the wording wliieh may he derived from BsndaU’s 
MS., l)ut it is liable to correction. At any rate, several words in the 
ti iiitilidion seem to be superfluous. 

[f luis ; 

Cnn'jt', etMiyu/ji mthHid bnddhi avcdal-LJiadvjt alkMim 
fltu'riidaniui/i jmandtx, dlrayi payaiia phalai/i. 

Jt is clour that a gloss is inserted in A, but I cannot compare it, as it is 
In Calcutta. ~0. H. T.] 

1’. 70, 11. 22, f. The first query is wanting in Bendall’s MB. (perhaps 
also in olhora). The whole address of the king should be given. ItwiU 
boooiuo deal', I think, that on p. 78* nothing is^wantmg. BendaJls 
MS, has : Kena Jearviami vasdpJiala-pranmMmni panoOr 8 vastum 
pi titidivusani dltojian'ikdyditi sampadyemte ? tdni pi'Uishfdni hliaintva, 
iifmavd 'upahhmijdmi, artyasya hasydpi. nci dtidarm etat sarvain, 
marndyre samdiqa svdmin, [Professor Lenmann marks as wrong 
the second syilablo in vasitpTiaidm and the first syllable m prasldam 
1 proceed to copy out C : Itnjdprastdvamprdpyapr%»hfo Jinah . svdmm 
k^nrt puipjenH' inayd evamvidham rdjijam prupiatii. anyaaheha kena 
ketiiiittnd 'nanujditilii prainukliAni pcLiico, 8 vdstuni pTatid^votseifit 
dkoi/amkdydip sa^qiadyayiic ! tani Wmmt'od dimiand na upa 
hhuvjtUm tniifusya kasydp'i na daddmi eiai snrmyi matudyiv aamdtga 
jiUJHin. 1 find the onutlod_prns/!fdni in my text, I therefore conclude 

that it is in A.— C. H. T.] r, , i 

P, 71, 1. 18. Bead ‘also’ instead of ‘but.’ The Sanskrit has 
Droiiakti'pi. Only IDhunapati and Dbaneevara were cheats. _ 
ih’ 74, 1. 17. Also Bondall’s MS. has here ‘ K&mala ’ (instead of 

* 

® * iloamijig * ia incorrect. 
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hn n]H tfnufU (' urau wtak of 1 o 

on*, 1 S 

J.7(lt Viyti *-/ , nl-w Jjt lill n Atriiiaf in non n^'ilaku 
of Jill tljf JISS. 'I'ho lilu* osi^ht in Imif In t'U iw ft vvi-hi 

1*. 7li, 1. H'2. Aftor ‘ wlw.' in'u'ia hi i^'suikliiipiira nnci,' 'ilio 

Sinskrit tr\i Tiir ni.iidi'n sh litiv thrMn^ii 

onl ‘ Afaii'A,' iihiic Iut nuisii’ -nui. ‘ Itiiilhl ’ in tJn* fnfiuor Htoi> 

(p. 71, L :i0!. 

5’, 77. (hiiil iltc Irtst plii’iiM* HI liio hotloiu Imo, nml rfad nt tlir ttsp 
i)t p. 7H folitWH : ' Mmi tlir(si> Uvi> ifriontKi iifni codip fnith ilun 
1(1 liic li'i’il ' nil lti»> iivrivnP" ‘ni Sin- ('ftrdcn of {iHjaptu,)). 
’’I hi ,ihi;i tiliira I'li tlii'iii tt) Kiiik Kur»u'nn<h'ii. mu’* that all }j\(! . 

1’, TH I', Bs tli(‘ jii’i't’wJiii<; mri'i'ctuiii <’\or,\tls!i!s; iti in nrdcf. T lin 
fiirunis di'pi'iiiitaH'i.* of t!ii‘ kiiifi; on ilia fnnr fi llim-i'rontiiri'i ih fXpIaitK li 
hy llsoir colU'ctivo olTi'i'iiijr iiiiidf (n « lu-rniit in a foniipr life, 

, Ip. 7'S, f. Tlni intrydiK'tion to Uif sinj-y of l»liaii\a if, found in an 
A^a(‘J^lka ttilor 

P, B.'i, Ih J7-*i0. Thin 1*1 ft in tijo Sannkrit ti‘M. It onglit to 

ba prinU'd ftia’cn'diiigly. 

]*, llf>, ]1. IB mid 21. liriifl (’hiiut}muiir>t, Thi-t fn™! is idofirH 
iiidicnlud at tlio sacoiid passayi', {'/wwdmi/n.yi ■'Ojiit/v. It la ocrlainh 
not j.tnnd Sanskrit, hut cminnon in works dravii tiom Prakrit Hourrts 
Sot' also tin' rraltiitir fomi ‘ Siipwi ’ .p, HiP, 1. ihii. 

r. llil. 11. Ifj, 17. lit, *i<i, if4, ili'ftd itiinffifiitiifii and / 
throuKhnut. 

P. IKtf. ' Yon ' is (jiiitc ny;h(, fts tiangiisniu), is simpiy t,lu' fonnoi 
puistriirr of ’nmliidiiltii, and ihrmfim' tlin sitnn' parson. 

J’.ll?*, lioad ‘of tho lord of tho iv’tita ' (Knlj'ft). 'Pha ivi'ina 
(Jfiilpa) IK till' scooml Ivsvlpn.. Otlior KidpAw ,ari‘ imintd in othar parts 
of the * Katli<lko(,'a.’ 

P, 117, 1, 14. Hand }thrti(rni(<ti;a for 'Vpni. 

I’p. n7'12S. Tiso story of wotAryn. m Horrowod from tUa Aiavyaka 
talas; iiis found in the ooitimciilH on .U'liyyiika nir>., viii. IH‘2, 2. A 
Saiisknii vav.sinti will also !«■ found in MortitiinftH’ii ‘ llahiipnrushn 
cliarita,’ iv. (Wtdii'i's Cntaloftnc, ji.. p. Ifi'it), k H2), and oUowhttro, 

1’. 122 i", ('orrorl this aaoordtiijj tti Uio iioti' on p. 11(5 *. 

1*. 12d*. Bondail's MS. hfw _;)iit'rtr<r, iiko lltti MS. H. 

r. 128 -f. Add : It should bn priiitoJ as a vorsti, for it is an Arya in 
the original. 

P, 182 ■f, Pondall'e MH. has; Mi7njui>h<i'ilniriini nifjhtdurh'ihhu. 

P. 185f. licndalPs MS. has: Hkakintjait driiw bthh>jaiii^t aiae 
hntjA tvaritnti! iti kath/ii/iivd gain rnkshasith, Tlie otisor MSS. wtil 
probably help to restore the corm-t reading. [C hasnujaiitinrynm after 
tvariUrm^ so iias my text. Both have hihhtjatah . — C. H". T.] 

P. 140, 11 4, f. Ilead : ‘ A man ought to go to whichever place, or 
to carry mit whatever dosign ; excelling then by mcritu, he will obtam 
joys like . , .’ Compare the siniilar GAtha on p. ISy, 11. B!?.86. This 
IS the osaot rendering. At any ritte, the first lino ticeiiis to have : 

rarf*«i!« ta Sattha, vijaifi ro foi^ rrf irttvtfi 

[0 has ; ^'aci'au Jaft/ta t<i (M/iu ri joig tvf fa-ifi ni karfHii miwtiyti’ji 
• 7‘ntmrfAfo ydro* fuArtiijj Piwi/ya rtfo rw,] 

® Head also * (jAnklmpuro ' fur ‘ tj'aiikajniro ’ en p, 7H 1. ik- 
AatmH'OsKroai!. 
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1 . 140 ■*. Bead ‘ tried’ (^aai}/a)rtrtM«=Sanskrit JraaJiyawidna). 

F. 14‘2, 1. 9. Bend ‘ have become happy ’ (sajihali-jilta) mstead of 
‘ gave her lier dosin'.’ 

r. 142 *. Road ‘ fiagara.’ Tbiais also idle reading of BendaU’s MS,, 
and it oujjiit to iiavo been adopted in the text. 

P, 142, 1. 18. Bead ‘ Baviteja,’ This is tlie form appropriate to a 
test of thin kind. See also ‘ Ehadi'iiya(,‘a ’ above (onp. 117, 1, 14). 

P. The tftumig of the elephant is intentionally omitted, 

beeauee it has been related before (p. 141, U. 15 ff.). Contmne ; ‘ Then, 
aw It happened, Chaudraprabliii , . . ’ 

P 142, 1. 15, For ‘ Even so ; say no more. My,’ read : ‘ Indeed, 
but.’ IT'cyjitmw moans ‘but.’ The conversation bettveen the Yidya- 
dliari and the groom is intended to point out that Batnaijikha, the hero, 
cannot be simply fetched by a groom Therefore the meaning of the 
fust query of the Yidyddhari is : ‘ Has he stolen the elephant ’’’ There 
IS irony and anger at the same time m this query. 

P. 142, 11. 22, 29, 32, and p. 144, 1. 6. Read ‘Yasuteja’ for 
‘ Yasutejas,’ and compare the note onp. 142. 1. 18. See also the name 
‘ Snjaea ’ (p. 145, 1. 24), which is entic^y Prakritio. 

Pp, 146, f. The introduction to the story about Amxitadatta and 
Mitrananda occurs in an Ava^yaka tale. 

P. 148, 11. ‘ 2 , f. The sport of a demon. Bendall's MS. has ; Faran 
tu cithi' miara-hr'Kla. [0 has : Vijdmtara-'kridd.—Q. H, T.] 

P. 140*. In Bendall’s MS. f' : ’Ta-to'li.am 

upoy man tamtam hanisliijconi, ' ■ ' ■ dlia 

nnmib Hokiaiji ; tniira tato 'yain degalj, . . . [So, too, C.] 

P. 1 56 *, See note on. p. 23 f. 

P. 160*. Kasluvjn- is more exactly ‘passion.’ _ There are four 
knnh'njmt i Kroclluiy migar; mdna, conceit; mdi/d, deceit , loofM, 

I’p. 160-168. The sl.nry of Lahtanga ia found among the Avapyaka 
tfthw. Sot' alwii lIcnnw'audra’B ‘ PiirLi;ishtaparvim,’ iii. 214-275. 
r. 161, 11. 8-11. Tluh is no vorsc. , , 

r, 101 f. llondall’H MS. has nekslude, which is also wrong. 

P. 171 f. It is quito natural that with the herdsman's wife also 
Sdearapota’s wife bocaiiio fond of the boy. In Bendalla MB. the 
«vllahls> nn is wanting. (It has : Siyiyor ciU vallnhho mhhuva.) 

Pp. 175, ff. The atory of Kiilavala is one of the Uttaradnyayaim 
tradition ; it is found in the ‘ Commenta on Uttaradhy.,’ i. 2. Jacobi 
published Devendra’s version in the ‘ Zeitsclinft der Dautsehen Morgenl, 
Gcsolkch.,’ voL X 3 .xiv., p. 291, ,in the note. The story occurs Ike- 
wisc in the ‘Commentaries on Avacyaka-nii'y., chap, ix,, 65, b. ine 
‘ Kfithdkofja' has taken in much matter besides, which occurs also m 
canonical books. The introduction (pp. 175, f.) is fomd m an Avagyaka 
talc ; what follows (pp. 176-180) is found m the Bhagavati, as weh as 
elsewhere (for instance, in the ‘ Comments on >Y_*^<?yaka-nirMta. 
wii 11). The whole is most interesting, as it is based entirely on 
hutonnal fartn. The Bhagavati passage comprises, after a short 
introduction of an entirely diiroront topic, _the whole 
regular narrative, hut a dogmatic disquisition on the base of those 

P?'m t.'"”rhrsamc episode ie told in the ‘ NiraydYaliy^-sutta,’ 
edited bv Warren, in the ' Transactions of the Academy m Amsterdam, 
1879.’ %nn text (.which forms the eighth of 

besides many other incidents out of the lives of 
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Sn idxo ,1acobi‘h it'iuarkf in the ‘ Zritfiehr. dcr 0. ^lorg. Ge$ , 
i«L wxiv., pp. ]k;i-1hh. 

1’. Tliii' iiiridnit {with hiunlhiiritut .'iml faitiam) partienlari\ 

(in the nhmo llhagaMiti piisaafro. 

V. Ihl. I. ‘23. Hcj’i' Ilcjniali';' MS. cliifif'K {supitirit-thma-vinliiji/c 

hiiU'fkUKtlhir-krtihiiniikitiii. iti f;r,'K(tih<ihtr,tift Adni}HsrMi(i <;uhham 
\S hat fnlluwp in m-tainlv hii ApiH'iuli^;, jn.we to supply tile 
Hlinrii'in il on p. 7 i . All itSS. hiiin the ncruHKiwy rch Yvncv, and 

tin Jilt! Ill ii’i'ff uh it tllualrntt a tlu* Kccuud iffift'ii/u (see 

tuili' <111 p *). The iir''t hi>li<ti)it (J.iipit ) is ilhist rated on p. fj, 1. 1{S, 
to p. T, 1. h. The third ktti>h'iifii i/iiiti/<i}, ‘ oln'isliiij' ’ (fVfwcHtni), la 
ilkihtrat t'li uit p. 7, 1. lo. top. 11. 1. !M. Tho ftmrth hn<ihihjiS [It^bha), 

avance.' ih illn.'-tnitcd on p. 12. 1 1. to p. Oi, 1. til. J’Vuin this it 
hcroiiK'h I’li'iU' iluit, after p. 7, 1. U, it rtori ithistmtinff mdna {* pride ) 
W alrsolutely wanted. It luny !«' tlint the iiuthor pnrponel.v put in ita 
place the introductory veivt » only, and added the tale at the end, as tt 
waa perhaps not to hand ui time. 

IMS)! t- A'nrymy liert! tueansa Giirdijlavskridita stanza. This inean- 
ma is common ni niodern anthologie'* and m tale-eolhetionB which 
contain ti'i'sen in dili'erent metres, 'the stnnra shmikl he restored, tis 
has luH‘n pointed «iul iilune (on p, 7 !■». Ih’iidali's MS. leaves only one 
word tmcfirtain. It has : 

d/r/uf!('i HiifiNlmlir Jlfurfi'h nmiinf ^rifttfiiUnhJiiulrdli jimhhnh 
Abihiiti Kiiiihdf^vhii-f'th'itti mirfi mrifink Mfn iiUUin-snmh kavih 
( itnfrt k<niiMkd‘]l,'«hi(if>a!ir l}iirfio<fhi<no Hin'a.mifi 
tSiirik Sibjamfiimlm tVy nohimaUn; ralrt ''aiurthd pi r«, 

'Die uncertain wnril« appear fn«n (’ to iie Kiht koiflkiili.'] All the 
tales hero referri'd to, ezeept Jhose of Siddhawma, liurvodlnui.a, and 
Hiivauft. are ftntnd anioiisf tha ,\vnf,‘yftka tales. The first foims alsotha 
long introdiietory tale in t.’uhhai'ilngmji's * Kaihrtk<M‘a,' whieii after it is 
also ealled * BhRnilieaamHAhuhali.\irj1l.i,’ This work of t.'nhhiivilagam 
would h(' Well w'orUi traiiHlatiii;{; there are gooii MSS, of it available 
in llerlind’ Strashiirg.*” aiul I’lama — the Uerliii eopy has I'Veii got a 
fiihii, which would certainly prate very tmeftil, Tin' aminpement nf 
fyibhai.'ila's • Knllmkoea ' is Very similar to that of the present ono 
There are inthewlude thirloen I’rakrit .Iryas, which ohiefiy enumerSitS 
luroes and heroines of the faith, and wUivh are Micceasively eouiinetsUsd 
on by the rvspcctivo talcs. Tliis is the reason why the whole is alao 
called a rriffi (' commentary '1. In tho taka many torseH are intar- 
spersod, as in tha story of LalitAngn (pp. ItlO-Hkt;, The lunj^uago iss 
good Kansknl, and therefore rather dilTertiiit from tlic idiom <if the 
present ‘ Kathiikova.' Atutarim Muni's note regarding Hddhu^i aimka- 
iltihdsthitrifi roipiires emendution. SiuUiti is not a proper nanie, and 
the man ia not a brother of Hthnbibhadra. Tim respective ialo is 
printed by .Tacobi m Prdkrit from l)evendra’n I’ttarArthyaynnjt coin- 
inentnry {H emacandra’a 'rarieiahta pnnan.' Appendkua, p. 9, 1. 4, to 
p. 13. 1. 5), and in Sinwlirit (nenifM.’arKh'a'M ‘ Parkishtaparvan,' 
viii 109-lft9). As has Icvi enid before, the tale is also anioiig lha 

A\ai;yaittt tftloB. 

" It is one of tho rcoently aorpdasl itiatiitNcripta not yet ittentlonod in 
WtstiEir'* OUlogiio ; its signature la MH. or. folio IHsa (dattsi Sttjpvat, J83S, 
phrilguiia stt di ft {’tii'iMUfirrj. 

The Stmeburg oopy is ineotioued {aleng with MS. I, SV4, in the ' ZeitHchrift 
der Dflttttiohen Morg. ties.,’ voi, xlvii., p, 310, Its daW is, fSHpivat, 1737, 
fiaralm caifra fta di dui;ami mi'iid'iaiY, , 
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Also StliiilalliaiiTa’a story is printed lioth ways by Jacobi in big 
edition of tho Pariii'islitaparvan. i And so is Canakya's. A JrAkfit 
■version of the tale about Kalikiicarya (in prose and verse) is printed 
and translated by Jacobi in the ‘ Zedsenrift der Deutscben Morg. Gcs.’ 
vol xxxiv., pp, 247-bl8, Two metrical versions m Prakrit are published 
with a glosBWy m the same journal (vol. xsxvii., pp. 498-520) by 
Lenmann. 

P. lai, 11. 29, f . These two linas are apparently not in tbs Sanskrit 
text. At any rate, only ■what precedes ought to be in smaller type. 

P. 192*. The ps^aage is an Arya = Ava 9 yak£tnirynkti iii. 128h 
Bead : 


Mdg(iha^VaTadAm!t^Pabhdia-Bi'w31m~K'ha-i]/la'ppavdyarTi'm.iso,g'uM, 
SdiiMrik Ddsa-sct/wMsc oyavium dgao Bharaho. 

Jacobi’s passage has been corrected by Leumann in the ''Wiener 
Zeitsohriffc fiir dio Kunde des Morgenlandes,’ -vi., p. 44, note. There 
it has been pointed out that tbs whole story has been treated as well m 
the eonainents on A'vafyaka-niryukti iii. 128', as in the se^venth Upanga 
of the canon. . , 

P. IDS* ■}■ 1. Smaller type should have been ■used to mdicate verses 

in tho origiiiiU. ■ , -r. n 

Pp. 195-‘2',51. It is not anrpriaing that the tale of Nala and Pavadanti 
iH added only as a second and last Appendix (wanting altogether with 
tho iivut Appendix in Bcndniira MS*) The story has been noticed by 
.lain novollKts only in ipiito modern times. It was probably an innoya- 
tuni that tho a^athor of our Kathakoija, or the writer that supplemented 
It (if tho ivithor has not done so hunselt), added the story to the general 
stock of .1 ain talo.s. It is printed from the ‘ Kathakoga’ in the ‘ SAhitya- 
parioftVft,’ pai-t ii., pp. 52 93, Calcutta, 1881. published by blaammn 
irukhopiulbvdya Nydyalanktlva. I owe the ‘ Sdhityapanoaya to the 
eUreuui khvinesHot ]h. Eomhold Host, who gave me the two hitle books 
(narli. and part ii ) during niylast stay m London 
httio vohiitio printri also (uii pp. . 87 - 51 ) from the IvathAkora the story of 
Lalttdmia. As tiio editor has added some valuable notes at the bottom 
of Uu) pages, the translator of the 'Kathikoca’ might have spared ^me 
ti onblo by referring to it- [i am glad to ackno^wledge here that I have 
derived nmeh advantage from this book though perhaps I have ^ot 

uuulu ae good use of it aa I ouglit to have done.-C. S- T.] Sometimes, 
howowr, difficult or incorrect readings are changed by Nilam am , so 
for hdrdpi neshyate (see above on page Iblf) he prmts wta 
katt'dpl yobhaie, and for vafe Vararucir yatlMhe, puts (see translation, 
p. 104*) ruf- I r-'.; 

P. 195 1. ' I. I ■ fo^ rlishada. - t, j ■ 

piv 190 197. These two pages are m-ueh shortened in the edition, 
lb 19H. ’ Tlic aecoud verso on tins page is omitted m the edition, 
fp. 201. Add to second footnote: ‘ It was, no douM, Pachisi, 

‘ Plica Kumdra Cliarita,' ed. Buhlor, p. 47, 1. 21. C. H. T.] 

Z S occnrsr^o thJt he in which application it « used^^ 





r. 205 I". Tiff reading of Uie erliliflfris csstiri'ly difTorent, and at tht 
'?!iniL’ tinip uiinjclriett). 

i'. 2U7, I. H'l up to p, 20H, i. 9 I'canujui'). viz., the wholo 

pawsago treating of the tiiiiuUts, i*) out in Uio t-dition. 

21)8*. Tlio f'diiion tian fr^.rjfdrfAoj'jpf v^rifiiur hfunjiit/n itdlmii, 
fur ti)ii unturKii , iloatli U not enough to cause fear. [l ' has nkritdrtJuigyri 

l'.’2i)9^. itend, ‘Ii.v a ivroiig conception,' 'i'VnH is the sense of 
nhknnijti-jtMniU Tlu' HiiknUswa ie indci-d mititukcn, Kflaniaui has 
changed the word, si" iu' ditl siot iiiiderptanEi it; lie prsiits vihkuiui 
bnifnii jftiiii'd, 

I'. 2(K», I. 2f {' In tin* '), sip to 1, 85 that I’ln.s fiincifu! incident 
1*1 di'M'iii’dcd hy Xilnlliiiui. 

P. 210, 1. I'i (‘ 0)ic '), up to p. 212, 1. 22 (* Tapasopura’l, sUiI p. 212, 
I 2H saying’). Up In p, 215, 1. 11 (‘caratan’). Both passagi-s are 
onn Uod hy X 11:1.1 iiai.ii on acciuint of Jluiir.Tain tcndf*iici(*s. To connect 
the following phrase he inserts itfrioilttrr AiUsncif before »rfr/l:nf«heiiw 

r, 215, !L 1-1, f. Tin* litth* phra "0 ‘and . . . relations' is of course 
onutted bj' Nilainaiii in aiwrdaiicc with the preceding oniissions. 

P. 215, 1. 20, to p, 214, 1. II. All omitted iiy Xihunani aa not bwing 
Ilf inti'reat for iintons* but a iTain. 

P. 214, 1. M f'Thon '), up to L 22 time This incident is again 
omittfid by Xilainaiii. 

r. 214. 11. 24, 20, 20, and pp. IP ad f 'hiindraynysi throughout 

for ('liandrayai;iiH ; ef. Xilaitiiini’s note on p. 72 of his oditiuti, luul the 
noto «ho\e <in p. lid, 11. 18, 21. 

P, 21*1, 1. in t'One da,\ U]i to p. 215, hi!?, Onnilcd hi the edition, 
Tim wholo incident isniiiht iiiteroKthig, imt for its cosiU'Ufs, hut for its 
origin; for it is deal iy made up of tile iuu hilh' storioh ri'lated in tlu) 
ctjiniTiimtiiries on ‘ A\'ai,’yak« Xirynkti,' is., *1 and ,5. Mo'd of 
Iho later daina lal(‘s, wliich h<'W» to he original, are cnrlRiiily of thi 
same limiting, though gunerally tliis cannot bo so strictly proved as ni 
the prcfictit case. 

P, 210, 11. 57, f, liiHtead of ‘ did yon show {his want of discerninont '' 
lilt edition liiis c/af /r kuloi'lttti/i > |,5’hu triiOslatioii should ho, ‘ Iwthis 
hiifomiug to your funiily T—tt. H. T.j 

P. 217, 1h 2-7 (up to ‘lire’), and ih 11,20 (up to ‘ ciivu ' ami * with- 
drawing his hand '), All wiintiug in tho edition ; as this doohls incident 
is very silly, one is inclined to tldnk that Xilaniaui had access to soim* 
better MSS., not «o overloaded with ridieulons opisodoe, tlf cmirae 
it may as well be that his taste has led him to discard the present 
passage. 

P. 217, 1. 27, to p, 218, h 6 (up to ‘ faith Wanting in the edition 

P. 218, 11. 14-16. This most aiily exaggeration is also in the print 
So, probably, also the other passage ou whieli we pasaed our verdict 
(viz., p, 217, 11. 2-7 ; Ih 11-20) belonged to tbo original version. .U1 
this, however, ehowe that tho story of Naia and Davadantf differs in 
style ft great deal from tho rest of tho work ; and this is Biinther proof 
for its being a separate production, which him come m from aonie 
uidepondent, source net generally explored hy Jain eoUectorfl. AJao tiia 
siinilo (p. 218, 11. 17, I,), * as Yanunift embraces OangA,’ and sLiuilai 
paasag‘is, butray an <*ntirely differont origin Also tho dodkakd on 
p. 222 points to the samo fact, at tho other talcs have all OAthils 
msteftd. 

P, 219, 1, 26. Head Kishadha for Nlahada. ' 
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P. 222. Tlw dodliaha is toned into Sanskrit by Nilainarn, and 
accordingly he calls the words (though they are entisely nnmetricall a 
(frta Apparently he disliked the Pr4krit, and even more the vernaculars ; 
that le certainly the reason why he has selected just two tales, of Lali- 
tfmga and of Nala, which do not contain any gai^iAa. 

P 22;J, 11 4, f. ‘ That destroys the faanilies of fish.’ This seems to 
render some word like maUyoifmla.ntai'ka. hfilamani has a curious 
misreading, ’niatsy-a-'kufivnibaka, which he in vain tries to eicplain in a 
note on. p. 95. [The words are in C . Taitra daUta inaisyarhu,tumb(ti'ho 
valiaft H. T.} 

P. 223, 11. 11, f. The verse is omitted in the edition. 

P, 223, 11. 24-27 (‘ Such . . . KaJa’). This passage is apparently an 
Arjd stanza in the Sanskrit; at any rate, Nilamapi has one here, 
though its first line is irregular. It reads aa follows : 

JCarli;ikshd-kii^alatvam sdryapftJcasya ca, kararM-idwartTiyam 
Atyetdbhittfnti ca ddAwnrh Nalai!i, wad 'nyaeya ndsty eva. 

[Professor Leumann’s conjecture is supported by 0.] 

P. 226, 11. 20-32. This maipid invention is again discarded by 
Nilamani- He ought, however, also to have omitted the preceding 
words one test of Nala is the deheioua dish’). These give no sense 
now with him ; it does not help a bit if he adds a note to explain eM 
one ’} by muMyd chief ’). Before aha (' she said ’) he inserts 
(a tali Davadanti hihjasaniipam gaM. 

P.'227, 1. 14. Bead Oandraya<j& as before. 

P. 227, 11. 14-16. Also Nllamani has this passage, tathd oa Tdpaea- 
pufasvd'nif Vasaniah Origekhara dhAntah- "With him the last two 
natiies have no sense, as he has discarded before the respective passage 
ton p 21.5") which would make clear what they mean. 

P 227, 1 17 (‘One’), up to 1. 24 ('place’). Bightly omitted by 
Nflanmui, boctwwo ho left out before (pp. 210-212) the coi responding 


^ r, 22B, 1. 6, to p- 2.31 , 1. 2H. Tho whole of this final fancy is dropped 
bv Niliimai.u as being purely Jainio. It is, however, interesting as a 
no velistic fabrication . For, the mention of Mammalia and of Dhaaya’s 
(t e Mainmana’s) bullock shows that the writer possessed an entirely 
vague notion 'of tho story about Mammaiia and his golden bullock 
roktod in tho eommontanos on ‘ Avaijyaka-airy.,' ix., verse 49k The 
storv itself is absolutely different, but the slight connection becomes 
eertam m this case from the fact that the name Mamr,a occurs 
nowharo else. I have derived it elsewhere from the Cbnstim notion 
of tlio jmuiovac, his golden bullock being the same as the golden calf of 
tho Jew'S. See Weber, ‘ Die Griecben in Indian,’ ‘ Sitznngsberiohte der 

Berliner Akad.’ 1890, p. 919, note 2. 

P. 228, 1. 7, and p. 231, 1. 21. Read Nishadha as before. 


( 



INDEX OF NAMEb. 


A. 

Abhayn, a princfl, is., 122, 175, 17ft 
Achalapurft, «, eity, 213-216 
' AdhAriiiga Stttrii,' Tlio, a text-bor»k, 
(iontainitiK pror«'pt« for Jama 
irtonks. not*i8 ix., xii.-xv., .S 
Avoka, a kins. \i. 

Avokachdiitlra, a prisiw', 175, 17fl 
IKIU', 177, IH) 

Av»ka<iiUia, a niordmiit, 7, U, 156. 

m 

A<,'V(Wi('na, a kin;:, HI 
Agiiii;armai!, a llrdlnnan, IKl, H5, HH- 
90 

Agiiiitiitra, a Hnilitiiaii in nuataku 
(tir As!si<.'an>mji), SH 
Aifavaiia, liiti dcphant of liulra, 
IS4, 141 

AjAtoi;atni, or Kf)yikn, a king, is., 
XX,, xxt„ 176 now, 177 note 
Alvialla, Count Goblut d’. svii. 
note 

Aiuaraclsandra, & prince and king, 
86-43, 282 

Aiuaradatta, a prince and king, 4 
note, 146-1-70, 152, 154-160,282, 
289 

Aiuaravati, a city, 102 
‘ Ainitslypr Dliyina fiiitra,* Th»',*x. ; 
Ainrilftteiftfl, the hermit, 67 
AiUBterdiwn, TranH&eljon'? of the 
Aoadeiuy in, 289 


I Anga, n euimtry, is. 

' Amlart'ga, a ,vouiig I'idyadhara, 
198. HM 

1 Aj'mh'iU'', MetnuiorpboSfe of, 161 
21(4 r 

, Anlinai'iildj/i, a qi 2 ('**n, 86,88-94, 98, 

; 2:12 

, Arhat, the hol\ tin.*, a -Inin pro- 
p!u4, %i2,, xii. !!oU'. 210, 229 
i Aridaniiuni, a priiu-is 99 
; Ankc. -u'iii, a king. 9 
AphtApad.a nMuni{t.in> 68, ,7ft, 328, 
229, 281 
Akih. wu. 

i rVeii(i(» 's itoiirrial, sx., 181 

i 285 

Anuras. or dcniouw, 59, 217, 229 
AlJUiinlut Muni, xxi., notCH I, 8. 

11. 198. 141. 191. 192. 2-tC 
* Avftcyi^a,' Thr, 17. 28-4.286, 2J5H. 
2-)8 

Ai.-inti, H provinee, 18 
Avantiin, a luaiden princcHu, fifi 
Avanfivardliann. a king. 66 
A>odhyii, a city and province. 327, 
22H 

B. 

BAhnhnH. a kmf;. sxu,, 191-19,7, 
282 

Hula, n king, 196 
lldlitchandra, h prince, 117 
Baladt‘\a, 189 




Eftli, a Eaitya, 12 note 
Bftmbhi, n, princess, 193, 195 
lliunTl-iumMi, a princess, 211 
Ibisile’s ‘ Pcntamoronc,' 133 note 
Hollar, vii, 

Benares, xiir., 196 
Bondall, Professor, xsi., xsii., 131 
note, 288-241 
I'laifoy, Profeasor, ivii. 

Bt'rlm, 236, 240 

BhadrS., a female warder, 196, 197 
Biiadrfi., a merchant's wife, 82 
Biiadrabilhu, a famous Jaan teacher, 
192 note 

Bhailrachfi,rya, a priest, 115 
Bhadraya^as, a teacher, 116, 117, 
2S9 

* Bhagavati, fragment der,’ notes 
20, 66, 179, 184, 289 
Bhiirabhiiti, an adept, 68 
BImrata, a Wng, 192-194 
Bhurata, land of, India, 3, 8, 
12, 18, 18, 28, 31, 87, 43, 68, 59, 
64, 70, 78, 85, 94, 99, '.102, 116, 
117, 12 1, 125, 130, 140, 148, 158, 
100, lOH, 109, 176, 178, 181, 184, 
195, 2‘2H, 229 

< Hliar)tta-8agc, Bio,’ 38 noto 
Bhillas, TIh\ a wild tribe, 157, 208, 
204 

Bliiina, a Brahman, 8 ; the second 
Pfipdava prinoo, 226 note 
Bbimaratha, a liing, 195, 196, 198, 
21,5, 216, 218, 223, 225-227 
Blnitadcv.a, a merchant, 156 
Ehdtasdla, a city, 156 
* Bibliotiioca Indica,’ xv. note 
Bijnbisdra, or tjropika, viii., ix., xx., 
175 note 

Binduinati, a (inaon, 39 noto 
Birdwood, Sir George, xvii- noto 
Bftiitlingk's * Indiache Spriiche,’ 
notes 76, 182, 161 
Brniinid, 16, 76, 219% 

< BrAhmiiiifikatbii,’ 164 noto 


Br4bmans, x-vi,, 13, 18, 27, 28, 71 
note 

Buddha Gantama, viii. and note, 
ix. note, xii. note 
Bnddhisdgara, a minister, 189 
Buddhism, vii., viii., xii. 

Buddhists, vii. note, ix. note, xvii,, 
xix., XXI., 177 note, 234, 235 
Biihler’s, Dr., ‘ Die ludieche Seote 
dar Jaina.,’ vii, ix., xL, xvi. end 
notes, 175 noto, 176 not^, 242 

0 . 

Qaijivega, a Yidy4dhara, 142-145 
Cadontta, 341 

Qdlibhadra, a prince, 64, 85 
^diligrdma, a village, 124 
Qankhapura, a city, 1, 2, 7l, 74, 77, 
288 and note 

(^inti, a Tirthankara or Jem pro- 
phet, 196, 209, 210 
yantindtba, a revered preacher, 70, 
78 

Qdstras, The, 106, 159 
‘ ^atrunjaya Mdhdtmyam,’ The, 
notes 2, 29, 204 
Catullus, 75 note 

Chaitra, a spring month, March- 
April, 233 

Chakrapnia, a city, 144, 145 
Chaniara,the Asnra prince, 179 and 
note 

Champa, a city, 13, 94, 95, 148, 163, 
164. 178 

Ch4nakya, a niinistor of Chandra- 
guptn, 191 

Ghapdala, or Chandalas, a very low 
tribe, 170, 171, 173 
Chaijdaseua, a servant, 158, 159 
Chai.ulasimha, a king, 62 
Chandrahdsi, a woraan, ^77 
Ohondraprabh4, a princess, 142-144, 
^9 

Ohandi'Avatamsaka, a king, 117, 118 
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r. 205 h The reading of tljo edition fiitirely diiTen-nt, and at tin? 
samo tilin' uniurtrieal. 

P. 207, I. 04 «p to p, 2(W, 1 9 .‘eai-ava-n vi;-,, the wliole 

passage treating of liic handils, is h'ft ont in iiic ediOtin. 

r. 20H*. The edition ]mn akri(tir{ftiti>ija v nhjtir hhaiffhja n<ila»i, 
for liif niihieiiv, death im not onoutrh to muw fear, ' hiw fikntiiHhat^'! 
mfityunayatn.] 

i'. 209^ ih'inl, Miy a wrong eoneeption.’ Tins is ilse eenfie of 
i ilih.iny^^-jnihut. The ItukshiiKO is indeed mistaken, Niiainaiii hsu 
changed the word, as Jie did not underfiOind it ; he prinia rifi/mhu- 
btilfnn jriftirti. 

F, 2ti9, i. 24 {‘In tlie’), up to 1. tW (' lliat’). Thin fanciful inekinit 
w discarded h.v hiiliunniji, 

r, 210, 1. pi One’h up to p, 212, 1. 22 (‘ 'nipaaftpnm’), and p. 212, 
1. 2H (‘ saying np to p, 219, J. II camtaii Both jmssagea arc 
nnlitted hy NThinitmi on accmint of their Jain tcndcrscien. To connect 
the following phrase l)s» inHcrta iitriininri' hefore ttiirdinvdhcna 

P. ‘213,11. 14, f. TTic little piiraao 'and . , . reliitinns* ia of course 
omitted by Xilamani in accordance with the preceding otnissions. 

I’. 213, 1. 21), to p. 21-4, 1, 11. All omitlcd hy Isikmnni ae not being 
of interest for an, tone imt a lain. 

]’. 214, i. 14 (‘Tlnoi '), up to J. 2*2 {* tiiiio'). Tills incident i« again 
omitted by Kilamaiii. 

P. 214, 11. 24, 2n, 29, and pp 21(5.21H. Bt ad r!mndraya,,'a tlironghniit 
for f'.handrayai,‘as ; cf. Nilaiisui.d'a note on p. 72 of l»a edition, and the 
nota ftbo%'e on p. IKi, 11. IH, 21. 

P. '214. 1. 3( fOiie day”), tt)i to p, 215,1.37. thnitled in the edition. 
The whole incbleut is nnmt interesting, not for !t« contents, Imt for its 
origin ; for it tn clearly nmdc up of the two little stories rciatcd in tha 
cotnmtrntarica on ‘ .War.'vaka Nirjntkli,’ is., 139, 4 and 5. Moss of 
tho later .Taina talcs, which acam to bo original, are certamly of the 
Ranio rnalung, though generally thm cannot fiu so strictly proved as m 
thu present ciiRC, 

P. 21fi, 11, tt7, f Instead of ‘did you show thin want of diacorninent^ 
tho edition has rhit tr huhtrtiitm > [The inm.slation Hhould ho, ' la this 
boronjiiig to your fnniil,\ Jl. T\] 

P. 217, 11. 2-7 (up to ‘ rirc'*)i and 11, H.‘20 (up to ‘ cava ’ and ‘ witli 
drawing his hand ’). All wanting in tho edition ; aa this double iiioidont 
la very silly, one is inclined to think that Nflainapi had aceesa to some 
bettor MSS., not so ovcrlonded with ridieuhnia episodofl. Of courae 
tt may as well bo that his taste Ijat, lod him to discard the prosont 
passage. 

P. 217, 1. 27, to p. 21S, 1. 5 (up to ‘ faith ’). Wanting in tho editii n. 

P. 218, 11. 14-16, This most silly exaggerntion is also in tlia print 
bo, probably, also tho other passage on whieh wo passed our verdn t 
(vi?;., p. 217,11.2-7; 11. 11-20) lielonged to tho original version. All 
this, however, shows that tho story of Nala and Bavadanti diffors in 
style a great deal from tho rest of tho work ; and this is another proof 
for its being a sepiirato production, which has coimi in from some 
independeut sourac not generally explored by Jain coUertora. Also the 
Riiiiiie (p. 218, 11, 17, f,). ‘as YamunA embraoes Clfl.ngil,' and ahniliu' 
passages, bniray an entirely dittcroul origin Also the dodhttht on 
p- 222 points to tho same fact, a» the other talcs have all GAthfm 
instead. 

P. 219, 1. 26. Head Kisliadha for Nishada. 
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1 ‘222. Th£J dodltakih Is tusked into Sansknt by ]C^ilamani, and 
aoeordiiigly he calls the words (though they are entirely nnmetrical) a 
qiin. Apparently he disliked the Prakrit, and even more ihe vemacnlfifs ; 
that is certainly the reason why he has selected ]nst two tales, of Lali- 
taiiga and of Nala, which do not contain any gdthds. 

P 22;5, 11. 4, f- ' Tliat destroys the families of fish.’ This seems to 
render some word like matsyakuld.ntaka,. Nflamaui has a onnons 
inmreadmg, inaittya-kaiaTiibaka, which he in vain tries to explain in a 
noto on p. 65. [The words are in. C : Jcutra, daUta maUya-liuttmhah:) 
!-^G. H. T.] 

P. 223, 11. 11, f. The verse is omitted in the edition. 

, r. 'i23, II. 24-27 (‘ Buch . , . Nala ’). This passage is apparently an 
^rjA stanza in the Sanskrit; at any rate, Nilamani has one here, 
though its first lino is irregular. It reads as follows : 


Kari^kitM-kiiiCtlatvam .ffiryapakaaya ca karaiM-sdTnarthya.ifii 
Atyadbhuiam c« ddiiarn Nalam wiut ’nyasya nd&ty 6\,a. 

[Professor Leumann’s conjecture is supported by C.] 

P. S26, 11. 20-82, This insipid invention is agam discarded hy 
Nilamniii. Ha ought, however, also to have omitted the preceding 
words (‘ one test of Nala is the delicious dish’). These give no_ sense 
now with him ; it does not help a hit if he adds a note to explam eM 
0 one ’) by nmkhyd chief ’). Before aha (“ she said ’) he inserts 
taia^ Dewaefardi kuhjasamijiam. gatvA. 

P. 227, 1. 14. Read Candrnya(,'4 as before. , 

P, 227, 11, 14-16. Also Nilaniaiii has this passage, tatha aa Ta^iam- 
parnmimf Vasniiiait (hiyokhcra, akariia]). "With hini the last two 
inniuis have no sense, as he has discarded before the respective passage 
(an n. 21 5) which vi-ould make clear wlmt they me^_. 

P 227. 1. IV ('Ono’), up to 1. 24 (‘place’). Rightly omitted hy 
Nilamani, heeanse ho left out before (pp. 210-212) the corresponding 


^’^P°'2‘2H 1. 0 to p. 231, 1. 2H. The whole of this final fitney is dropped 
by Nilamaiii’afi luiing purely Jainic- 

novelisUc fabrication- For, the mention of Mamraaua and of Dhanya s 
ft c Hammana'a) bullock shows that the writer possessed an entirely 
vague notion' of the story about Mammapa and ^his golden bullock 
related \n thci ccmmcntarleB on ‘ verse 49 . The 

fitorv Itself is absolutely different, but the slight oonneetion becomes 
certain in this case from the fact that the name Mammana ocems 
nowhere else. I Iiave derived it elsewhere from the Chnstian notion 
of the iwiiwvttf, his golden hullock being the same as the 
the Jews^^ See Weber, ‘ Die Griechen m Indien, ‘ Sitaungshenehte der 

•Rerlmer Akad.' 1890, p. 919, note 2. 

P. 228, 1. 7, and p. 231, 1. 21. Bead Nishadha as before. 
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IKDEX OF NAMES. 


A. ! Anpo., u coxintry, is. 

Abiiaya, a prinee. is.. W2. 175, 176 ‘ a young Viayddliam, 

Aehaiapura, a city, , 
'Achar«ngaS.itm;Thu.aiuxt.book, ! of, 151 

colUaininff prooeplK for Jaina • , , , 

moRKs, Mim u., lu -sv., H ^ ^ * ’ 

Av'oku* a king, vi, 1 i. t * .1 i , t * 

A?okaohan<lm, a prinot., 175. 176 ‘>r: ^ 

noKm.lHO : 

A.;r,kadattH. a inorcimnt, 7, 11. 156. i An.knmtu.. a W1 

'285 


Ariki’c.n in, a knuT, l> 

; Awhtflpiulii. jinnnUain, 5.1. .56, ‘22R, 
' 3‘i‘.>, ‘iSll 

' Awia, xvii. 


AfYsvaona, a king, 81 
Agni(;ar«s«,n, a Br&lnnan, 88, Hft, HH 
90 

Agniinitra, a Jinilunan (a n.Utak.. ' Jounia!, xx.. UIJ 

fof Agunyannan), HH '• 

Airavana, tiso ol.-plmnl. of Indra, ! • o'- 2S9 


34, 141 

Ajiitayatm, or Konika, a king, ix., 
XX., xsi.. 176 noto, 177 nolo 

Alvielk, Count Goblot tV, xvii. 
aotp 

Aniai'acliandra, a prinoo and king, 
86.42, 232 

AniaradaUa, a prinoo and king, 4 
noto, 146400, 162, 1.‘;44<K), 2-32, 
239 

Atuarilvalt, a city, 102 

‘Anutiyiir Dliy&na Hntm,’ Tho.xx. 

.Ainritatojaa, tho lionnit, 57 


Atnii'ir.^ni Mnni, xxi., jintm 1. S, 
11, KW, 141, 191. 192, 240 
^ Avanyaka,’ Tho, 17, 284-2B6, 2;W. 
243 

Avanti, a proviiiof, IH 
Aviuitinf. a maidoii princosa, fiS 
Avantivardlmnn, a king, 6ft 
Ayodltya, a oily and proxinct;, 227, 
226 

B. 

Bdinalsali, a king, xxii., 191-195, 

2:»2 

Bala, a king, IIW 


.'Vnirttordani, TranBootiona of tho' Balarliandra, aprinoe, 117 


Acadeiny hi, 239 


Baltidi’va, ltJ9 



Ball, ft Baity a, 12 note 
Bainblil, a princeaa, 192, 195 
Bftiulhuiijati, a princess, 211 
B laiia's * Pciitamarone,’ 1S3 note 
Bilmr, vji. 

Bciiaree, xix,, 19B 
jicmlall, Professor, xii., xsii., 131 
note, 233-241 
Bi'nfoy, Professor, xvii. 

Borhii, 2S6. 240 

Bhadr^L, a female -warder, 196, 197 
Bhftdrd, a merchEnt'a -wife, 82 
BliadrabAhii, a famous Jain teacher, 
192 note 

BliftdrdohtLrya, a priest, 116 
Bhadrayafas, a teacher, 116, 117, 
289 

‘Bhagftvatf, Pragment der,’ notes 
20, 66, 179, 1S4, 289 
BUdrabhilti, an adopt, 68 
Bharata, a idug, 192-194 
Bharatfi, land of, i.c., India, 8, 8, 
12. 13, 18, 28, 81, 37, 42, 68, 69, 
04, 70, 7R, 8,6. 94, 98,^102, 116, 
117, 121, 12.7, 130, 140, 148, 158, ! 
181), lOH, 109, 176, 178, 181, 184, 
195, 228, 229 ! 

* Hharata-riagi'', Die,’ 38 note 
llhillfta, The, a -wM tribe, 157, 208, 
20-t 

Bhima, a Brahman, 8 ; tho second 
Piiisdava prince, 226 note 
Bhimaratha, a hing, 195, 196, 198, 
21.'), 216, 218, 223, 225-227 
Bhutadeva, a merchant, 166 
Bhntasdia, a city, 166 
‘ BibUothccft Indica,’ xv. note 
Bimbisdra, or t,''ro>iil*^0‘i ix., xx., 
17.6 note 

BitviBnuati, a timcn, 89 note 
Ihrdwood, Sir Goorgo, xwi, note 
BohriingVs * Indische Spntohe,’ 
notes 7ft, 182, 161 
Brahma, 16, 76, 219 1 
* Brdhtnanakathii,' 'I'lijp, 164 note 


Brdhraans, xri., 12, 13, 27, 28, 71 
note 

Buddha Gautama, vni. and note, 
ix. note, xii. note 
Buddhiadgara, a minister, 189 
Buddhism, -ra., viii., xiL 
Buddhists, vu note, ix. note, xvii., 
xix., xsi., 177 note, 234, 236 
Buhler’s, Dr., ‘ Die Indische Sects 
der Jaina,' Tii., ix., xi., xvL and 
notes, 175 note, 176 not?, 242 

C. 

Qa^ivega, a Vidyadhara, 142-146 
Calcutta, 241 

tjdlibhacba, a prmce, 84, 85 
(jaligrdma, a -vihage, 124 
Qaahhap-ura, a city, 1, 2, 71, 74, 77, 
238 and note 

(JJanti, a Tirthankara or Jain pro- 
phet, 196. 209, 210 
{Jlantindtha, a revered preacher, 70, 
78 

(^.dstras, The, 106, 159 
* Oatrunjaya Mdhdtmyam,’ The, 
notes 2, 29, 204 
OatuUus, 75 note 

Chaitra, a spring month, March- 
I April, 223 

Chakrapura, a city, 144, 146 
Chamara.the Asura prince, 179 and 
note 

Champa, a city, 12, 94, 95, 148, 163, 
164, 178 

Chanakya, a mmister of Chandia- 
gupta, 191 

Ohanddla, or Chanddlas, a very low 
tribe, 170, 171, 173 
Chaiulasena, a servant, 158, 159 
Chandasimha, a Hug, 63 
ChandrahdsfL, a -woman, 3,77 
Chandraprabhd, a princess, 142-144, 
239 

I ebandravatamsaka, a king, 117, 118 


< httndravaii, aw adopted daughter, j 
214, 215 

(’handraj’i'Mj'as, an abbess, lift, 

242, 24: t 

('handra.vavHH, a prinro and king, 
20, 21,'24-2« 

Chandra vacaw, a (jueoji, 234, 210- 
210, 227 

Chatnrdantin, an elephant. 2i 
Chataka, or Cliodaga, a king, idn., 
xtE., ixi., I7H-1S0, 184 
Chillanii, or Chollani, a q<u‘<>n, viii., 
xxi., IT3-177 
( hineHi', sviii.-ix. 

CjntriilakliH. a Vidj adliara’a 
danj^'hter, 3B 
Chittagong, vii. 

ChnlJadhanngRtihn iTitaka, xix, 
t^iva, a god, 15, 1,31 
Colobrookn’s * Essays,’ viii note 
Cordnliii, a Hhakiispoarian hi'rniiic, 
IH5 tiolu 

Cowull, rrofoasor, notes viii., xi., 
21, 160, 176,212 
yr&vasti, a pity, 14 
(VeT.sikn, a kinif, viii,. ix., HI, 121, 
122, 176, 177, 17H, 240 
yri, a (iauglitnr, 94 
Ct4(;ankhft, a king, 1 
yrl^ekhara, an oOioial, 216, 227 
(,Vidar(;ana, a inurehant, 12J! 

I^ridevi, a quaoa, 44, 45 
Ijirikanta, a king, 43 
Qrfkantd, a lady, 16 
Qripati, son of a inorcliant, 7, 8, 10 
(^ripnra, a oity, 11, 12, 38, 70 
Crishetin, a king, 3H 
Crisnndarf, a qneon, 71 
(Jrivardhana, a king, 12 
Crivasu, a town, 100 
Qrivira, a Jain saint, 84, 86 
Crfynga, a .litm, 21 
Qrutimati, a (inoon, 63, 55. 60 
ipublmnkara, an officor, 41, 42 
tjnkandva, a parrot, 160 


‘ (,'ukagapl.sti,* The, notas xxtii.. 28 
Cupid. 149. 1.70 

(.Vi'larnharaB, nr W'hite-rohed Jains, 
ix., siv. note, xvi., 233 
Cv,‘i;uiiidk.i, a oily, 04, 60, 287 
j Cyinbclim'. a Shakespearian hcroino, 

i 112 vuito 

f 1). 

! 

) Dadhiparna, a king, 220-227 
Canmnniika, firf-t a fishofinan, then 
a inorohani’s son, 108-174, 232 
JJainiiyanii, story of, xxi. 

‘ nariiiiukhiijiltaka.' Tlie, 4 note 
Darius, tin- son of Hystuspes, 4 
nfiio 

Darjiling, v. 

DftsrnCs * Norso Talus/ 172 nots 
Davadanti, a prinocss, vxi., wii , 
196.199. 201-210, 2J2-21K. 220 
22 h. *231. 241. 242 
Dftvjtis. rrofosKor Rhys, xvU, 

‘ Di’eiudniainiUa/ Thr, 70 noto 
Dflvayaniian, a Hnihntan, H, 9 
Ih'vadHlta, a nwklare, 170 
Ih'Vadiiani, a niurrhant, 147 
llevrtiifiamift, a lira liman. H 
Diivapdla, a servant, 8-0, 2.81 
Pevaarna, ft nunriiaiiCs wife, 147 
Devendni. an author, 280, 239, 240 
DhiiniinilldHa, a cowherd, 229 
Dhamidii, a. uierehant, 1-3. 70, 71. 
281, 28:i, 234 

Dhanadi’Va, a houaoiiotdifr, 191 
Pliftiiadeva, lo.idrr of a caravan 
218, 214 

Dhauapaii, a nuTohant, 70, 71, 287 
iJitancvivam, a (msrehant, 70. 71 
287 

Dhanyfi, a city, 59 
Dhanya, tho fortunatn ytmth, 7 h, 
80.86, 229, 280, 282, 288 
Dlmraiift, king of tha N4g»kuin6.ras, 
1H4 

Dh^rjnl, a riOsen, Bl, 189 
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Dharraabuddhi, 11 note 
BharmaghoHlia, a hermit, priest, 
and saint, 84, 156, 190 
Idiusarf, a wife, 230 
Jligainbaraa, or naked Jains, ix,, 
xiv. note, xvi , 233 
Ih'pmdkha, a prince, 64-70, 232 
Dmuaka, a servant, 70, 71 
Duhprasaiia, a king, 7) 
i>uryoclhana, a king. 191, 240 
DusIitaErnddhi, 11 note 

E, 

Eggeling, Professor, notes 50, 164 
* Er/iihlungen in Maii4rashtri,’ xi., 
notes 4, 18, 192 
Europe, svii. 

European, vii., xvi., xix., 91 note 

P. 

PauHlHill, Dr., xix., notes 4, 7, 177 
j'’lc('t'a ‘ Corpus Inacriptionum Indi- 
cftruni,’ 204 note 
k’rar.cr, Mr., 40 noto 

G. 

(iagmiavaHaldia, a cii.y, 38 
tiajfiptira, a city, 5fi, 70, 71, 233 
CiandliaUiadrA, a female servant, 
64 

Ci atulinirva marriage, 88 
(iandhaj'vadattA, a princess, 65-67 
(taneva, a god, 219 
(iaugA, a queen, 116 
Ganga, or Ganges river, 188, 193, 
218, 242 

Gangadatta, a king, 116, 238 
Gaiigaditya, a merchant, 1,30 
Gangapura, a city, 116 
Gangiiseiid, a princess, 116, 238 
Ganges, or Ganga rivai‘, 130-lSSi 
G)r, 

fiariiija, a mythical bird, the vehicle 
of Vishnu, 200, 220 
Gauda, a countrji, 94, 05, 197 
Oirndr, a mouutaip, 181 


j G?o5e newspaper, 151 note 
Gobhadra, a merobant, 82, 83 
‘ Gk)l(lon Bough,’ The, 49 note 
Gonzeabach’s ‘ Siciliaiiische Mar-' 
ehen,’ notes 89, 106, 121, 171 
Gosila, the son of Maiikhali, the 
founder of the sect of the Ajivikas, 
viii. 

Gough, Professor, vii. note, x. arid 
note, notes 21, 160, 175, 212 
Greeks, xvii. note, xi. 

Grimm’s Stories, notes 61, SO, 
91, 92, 106, 121, 135, 167, 172, 
1S7, 194, 195 

Gubematis, Count de, 226 note 
Gunachandra, a prince, 117 
Guiidkara, a merchant’s son, 11 

H. 

Hadca, 206 

Hall, Dr. Pitzedward, 89 note 
Halla, a prince, 175, 176, 178-180 
Hamnnan, the leader of the mon- 
keys, XX., 69 

Harimitra, a Brahman, 216, 218 
Hftrisena, an island, 167 
Hansliena, a lang and hermit, 102- 
104, 108, 111, 114, 117 
Harshapura, a city, 147 
Hastiniigapura, a city, 31, 34, 3S 
Hemachandra, a king, 49 
Hemachandra, an author, 76 note, 
239, 240 

Hemaprabha, a king, 47, 48, 51, 62 
Hemapnra. a city, 47, 51 
Hemaratha, a king, 98, 107, 108, 
110, 115 

Him&laya mountains, xx., 183, 230 
Hoernle, Dr., notes vii., viii., ix., 
xii., xhi., XV., xxi., 2, 6, 8, 29, 
30, 36, 54, 70, 84, 85, 89, 96, 107, 
108, 117, 122, 179, 191, 229, 286 
Homer’s ‘ Odyssey,’ 72 note 
HupAiko, a name assumed by King 
Nala, 221 
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Lcuiiiann, iVofeHHor Ernst, vii,. j 
tiv, not*. tn)t(3, 23H, 2;n, 243 j 
Lfldvatt, a rtrincfisH, 37 ; 

Lotigfenoiv, Tiip poet, 41 note j 

M. i 

Madimaknmana, a VitlyAdiiarfl., 4U- 
52 

Madunanianjarl, a prinet sa. 185-1H7, 

Maitaiiiirekhii, r princoRa. lH-24. 27. 
2H, 2tl2 

klaslanafipijil, a queen, 148 
Madandvalj, a princcaa, 9 
MaJanavali, a queon, 5;].r,5, ,79, 
2.32 

Madhava, a Itrulmian, 9 
JliVilJjyadoya, a diBcriet, OH 
Magndha, a eouutrv, viii., ix, 
Alugntiha, n laily piauo. 192 
MuKatUnk/i, nkcitiM, iMt), 1S2, 183 
Magha, a mnutii, IIH 
^^^^,il^tllhi\rll.ta, TIh', xxj., 228 note 
MahilK'illa, a city, 127, 12H. 135, 
186 

MahAilluuia, a iiiiHor. HO 
M ihapFuliua, the !ii>l Tirtkankara. 

1 78 

Mnh^pi'ab!»7i.| a prinecaK, M2 
MaMscna, a kbig, 100 
Maljwvlra, or groat kern, vir,., tlto 
Jiiia Vardhaniann, Visi., ix., 122, 
175, 180, 191, 2:t4 
Mahofjvara, a Brahman, 3 
Mahendra, a king, 196 
Mahendrasiraha, a KAjpnt, 31, 32 
Mailli'i,, a ftrirJian, 71, 238 
Mftiril, a tvoman, 76, 77, 236 
Makaradhvaja, a king, 146 
Mala.vasuudara, a king, 98 
Mitlli, iho ninfiteenth Tirthankara, 
214, 237 
Mallintilha, 24 

Maiaraaya, a king, 228, 229, 24il 
M^inasa lake, 62 


Manavega, a Vidjddhara, 34 
Mattfiha, a king, 69 
Islangala, a man, 226 
Mangalavati, tv city, 102 
M.aMihhiidra, a merchant, 9.1-97 
Maiiichudiv, a Vidjthlhara, 22 
Maiiikiirtv, a meroliani, 169 
Mnihprahha. a Vidy/idhara., 22, 2> 
Muniratha, a king, 18, 19, 23, 24 
Mara, tiu* god of lovo, 14 
Mtirichi, ti sage, I9I and note 
Mnlimm, Xoiiliprn, 7, 10, 23.7 
Maiiiura, Hautiurn, 7 
Moghapiira, a city, 41 
Moghiimha, a king, 41 
Monaksl, li hetvvtmly nyinpli, 112 
Mum, Mount, 222 
Mi'tilrya. an ciophant-driwr’s son, 
117, 121-123, 2.32, 23H 
Miliuan, Jk-an. sxi. 

Milton's ‘ t'onniH,' 205 note 
Miihihi, H city, 22-24, 27, 214 
MiirtUtandti, n rnorchaiil’tt son, 4 
not-, 239 

Monier Williams, Hir, xxi., xvtj , 
noil's 42, 10.1, 117, M2 
I Mriganka, a Vidy/idhara prince, 58 
Mnlii-r. I'rofi'eaor Mnt, xvi, 
Municluniilrtv, a prhu'o, ! 17, 120 

N. 

Nabhi, Kon of, i.c., IliBhahha, 53 and 
note, 80 

Nagachandra, a merchant, 28 
K.^gadaita, a merchant, 83 
Nngadfttta, a merchant'a son, 2H ,t0 
232 

Ntilndfi ivarnurH, 193 
Nrtla, a prince and king, xxi., x\ii. 
lM-209, 212, 216, 21H-232, 241 
243 

Kami, a king tuid prophet, 18 mte 
note, 24-27, 99 
KandA, a quwa, 175 
Nandana, a Kiorshtmt's son, 94-*}6 
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Nandana, island of, 21 
Nandifvara, island of, 22 
Nandipura,a city, 124 
Naravilhana, a king, 83 
Narav^hana, a king, 160, 167 
Naravarman, a king, 169 
Ndrayana, a god, 189 
Neini, a Jain prophet, 29, 80, 18X, 
220 

k5ilamaiii, an author, 242, 243 
Ntshadha, a king and god, 195, 197, 
199, 219, 228, 231, 241, 243 
‘ Nitis&ra of Kamandaki,’ The, 39 
note, 241, 243 

0 . 

Oldenburg’s Jatakas, 235 
Ondh, is. 

P. 

I’lvdmilkara, a merchant's son, 11 
Padinakc(,'ara, a prinoo, 146 
Padinantibha, a king, 197 
PiulinitJiana, a. king, 124, 125 
I'mlmHirntha, a king, 22-24 
I'lKhtidsana pcinture, 13 and note 
I’aduiiivati, a city, 69 
i'adindvati, a tpioon, 177, 178 
T’ali tlatakaw, xix. 

Pali Text Society, xv. note 
‘ PanchadB.i.idaehattrapr ab an dha,’ 
The, 136 note 

Panohanandin, a merchant, 72, 73, 
70 

Pnndu, land of, 230 
Pnramoshtms, The five, ‘104 and 
note 

Parova, the twenty-third Jma, viii. 

' Pari(;ishta Pnrvan,’ Tlio, a well- 
known Jain work, xvii., notes 4, 
50, 116, 125, 140, 183, 289,240, 
241 

PAtilltt, one of the seven regions 
msdor tho earth,' the abode of the 
Hdgae, or eerponte, 133 , 


P&tahputra, a city (the modem 
Patna), 87, 89, 91, 149, 150, 154, 
155 

Pkva, or PdpS., the modern Padra 
ona, ix. and note 
Pavanagati, a Yidyadhara, 38 
Persia, svij,, 157 
Peter, St., 61 note 
Pi^acha, a goblm, 219 
Pingala, a slave and thief, 215. 217 
Poona, 240 

Potana, a city, 229, 230 
Prahh4sa, a holy place, 192 
Prajnapti, a science, 22 
Prasannaohandra, a king, 214 
Pratishthdna, a city, 66 
Preller’s ‘ Grieohisehe Mythologie,' 
219 note 

Pritimati, a princess and queen, 
102, 108, 117 

Priyadarpana, a king, 102 
Priyadar^and, a queen, 102 
Priyak.iritd, a daughter, 94 
Priyankara, a merchant, 72 
Priyaiikara, a minister, 41, 42 
Priyankard, a nurse, 72, 73, 75, 76 
Pulindas, a barbarous tnbe, 163 
Puhndi, a female Puhnda, 6 
Pundarika, a king, 13-16, 231 
Piirnabhadra, a minister, 140 
Purnasumangala, a man possessing 
absolute knowledge, 143 
Pushpadanti, a queen, 195, 216. 218 
Pushpala, a prince and king, 231 
Pushpana^li, a queen, 22, 23 
Pushpavati, a gardener’s daughter 
82 

Pushpiivatf, a princess, 163-166 

R. 

EiidhA, a country, is 
Ekhu, a demon that oa«.ses eoUpsss 
by swallowing the sun and moon, 
197 and note 
EahuH, a country, 229 


1 
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HAjajfnha a aU 36 HI 322, IfW 

1 2, 1 6 17H 

Itajiipirra, a IfifS 

Rin isirpha, story of, 50 noui 

li ijcufint L4I MiU’si. Ifr., 4H tu<S. , 

2 W 

li I !,>■}) us.v, R umlc iltjinon, 47. 4H, 

1 i4-l;i7, 20R,242 

liwk'ilinhi, ii fonialp (Ifmon, 106- lOH, 
no, 134, l.VJ, 212 
RiilEstoii‘« ‘ Rushiim F(>lk“Tali>H,' 
notes ,S(>, Oa, llif), 1.71, 10,7 
Eiirnii, llie fiatviiih avutarn of 
Vialinii, husban'l of Sita, xx, 
Kathaine-rdanii, a city, OR, 107, 110 
Enti, a ijiieon. 47, 4H, ,72 
llati, of love, 7,7 

liathiaii(taii.\ fl-iirdnn of, 73 
liiitisi'ini, ft hritpra^ l^H, 120, !;?(>, 
1317, 13!) 

Jtiituafikhii, a prinao, 123!, 125, 140, 
141, 14.'}- 14(5, 2!}2. 2fW 
liutnavi'ioKH ttionntHiti, .'}4 
Huttmdvlpa, ii rity, 70, 7I 
llfttnauiAla, a huly, fiH 
Riltsiuiiatijarf, a pritiCf'Sft, l.OO-lOO, 
l,7H, 150 

Ii ilnftimra, a nty, ;}!}, JIT 
1! (ttiaNJiftfiTO, a inorclinnt, 150, ],75 
JtutrtAvaijH, a city, 22 
llakiavatl, a woimi). 140 
Havana, tha ton- hefidctl foe of 
Bdmii, xs., 14, 11)1, 240 
Bavitejas, aljcnuit, 142, 239 
Bcnukfi., a cowherd's wife, 229 
Eig Veda, ix. 

BMiabha, Teiapio of, 60, 100, 103, 
111 

BiBhabhaiieva, a king, 191 note, 192, 
195 

Biahitlattil, a hcnnil'B daughtor, 
93, 103.Bj[6, 108, 109, iU-iil, 
282, 268 

Eituparna, a king, 214-ai6, 218, 
327 


Bfi} iMipun a rrt 22H 
Boot Hr He nl old 241 
Bndra, a Brahmaa, 9 
Itnkahni, a prusccHS, 98, 10,7, 110 
iir> 

R. 

. Sftdlni. a -Tam n-scr'tic, 191, 192 nou 
240 

tf'lgarftc'hsuidrn, a pnnee. king, ,uid 
liermit, 117-120. 191, lO'djiote 
S;ig;irn(1attft, n merchant, 167 
' Sftgampnta, a nitrchant. 170-174, 
I 269 

i Sagaya, nr Sfigiira, a city, 142, 2S9 
j Kahadevf, a qnci-ti, 311 
i Sftjjftna, a scjaaiit, 161-163, 16,7, 

I 166 

: Bakctft, a city. 14.7, 1.78 
1 Stlkriftpnra, a eil.t, 1.6, 16 
I RAligranta, !i city, 391 
RAinrtdiliiitlaftn, a nn'rrhnnt, 7 
{ Ratinnir«<ia!(.t. p tniTchant's hod, 

j 170, 172 174 
Rmpvara, a hcrmii, 6, tWi! 

I ,Sftnfttkton.''ir«, a royal hermit, 8t) 62, 
I «4-3i6, 191. 192 imte.OTi 
! Hatnlarliiirt, a coimiry, 324 
j R.imih.Vilyfi, a lady, 334 and rtote 
Kaiiaai., a city, 211 
RangA, a fomttUi la.V discipU', 116 
Sanganmka, a god, :}.7 
SatigatnaBdri, ti teacher, 181 
Saiigara, n city, 228 
Sangatft, a householder, 124 
Sankete, a city, 117 
Saraavati, a gotidesa, 69 
‘Snrva Daryaaa Siuigraha,' 'I’he, 
xi., *ii. note, xili. noU), svi,, 
notes 31, 23, 40, 375, 212 
BarvArtlKUtiddlii, abode or world, 86 
Satyay’^^ ^ houBohnldcr'a wife, 158, 
159 

SaudharmA world, 'i4, 85, 55, 97, 
159,^179, 211^227, 229, 230 


2 d 


Schmidt, Dr., xxih,, 28 note 
Bechanaka,rtn elephant, 176, 178,180 
Shftkcapeare’'3 ‘ Tempest ' aad 
‘ Henry lY.,’ notee 103, 119 
Kiddhapiira, a city, 42 
Siddhas, or semi- divine bemgs of 
great purity wid holiness, 200 
Siddhaseua, the poet, 191, 192 note, 
240 

Situha, a king, 196 
SiijihacJhvaja, a king, 53, 55, 56, 59 
Sinihake(;arin, a hermit, 210, 212 
Sirahapura, a city, 33 
Sipiharathtt, a prince, 115, 117 
Sindhn, a river, 193 
Sipr4 river, 147, 197 
Sita, the wife of Hama, carried off 
by Havana, xs,, 14, 17 
Bomavri, a princess, 82-84! 

Soinadova, tlio compiler of the 
‘ Kiithk Sarit Sagara,' xix. and 
note 

Kiipilra, a city, 150 
fSthal<t(,'riiya, a village, 85 
Stlinl'ibhwlra, a ,Taiiv aatjetio, 191, 
tO'i iKiti', 240, 241 

Stt)koH', Mi,4H, ' Indian Hairy Tales,’ 
notes 35, 65, 195 
Ktivtt^linrg, vi,, 240 and note 
Subhadi'k, a merchant's daughter, 
82, «4 

Suhlmdra, a town, 130 
isubhima, a king, 133, 184 
ynlnnldhi, a jniniator's son, 143 
Hui;a’'Jman, an ascetic, 131 
Sndarcanii, a queen, 117 
Kudarcanapura, a city, IS, 24, 2,5 
idudatta, a merchant, 73, 126 
Hudh&nn, a merchant, 70, 71 
Bugriva, a city, 142-144 
Kiignpiii, a monk, 15 
Kujitsa, ft mwchant'a wife, 169 
Bitjaaa, a Tirthankara, or prophet, 
148, W 

Bukoca, a king, 124 

* "S ^ 


Snlaa^ a witch, IQS, 107, 110, 114 
Sumangali, a queen, 192 
Sumantrin, a minister, 47 
Sumitra, » prmoe’s friend, 125-180, 
1S5-139 

Sumsumarapura, a city, 220, 222 
Sunanda, a fisherman, 168, 169 
Sunandd., a lady, 34 
SunandA, a queen, 192, 104 
Snndara, a king, 29, 72 
Sundari, a merchant's daughter, 
147 

Sundari, a princess, 192, 196 
Sundari, a queen, 195 
Supratishtha, a city, 78 
Sura, or Jayasura, a TidyAdhara 
kmg, 53-58 

Siiradeva, an architect, 150 
Surana, a king, 142 
Surangado, a king, 125 
Surapura, a city, 55, 56 
Sfirataja, a BAjput, SI 
Sfirasena, a king, 59, 61, 62 
Surastuidara, a king, 37, 40 
Surasundara, a king, 98, 105, 110, 
112, 114. 115 
I Suratilaka, a city, 146 
, Suravega, a Vidyidliara prince, 142, 

1 144, 145 

I Stiri, a Vidyadhara, 49 
I Suvariiadvipa, a town or conntry, 
29 

Snvega, an ambassador, 193 
Suvega, a Yidyadhara, 144, 146 
Suvratd, a female ascetic, 14, 15, 
24, 26 

Suvrata, a holy hermit, 18-S 
Suyaqas, a queen, 98 
Svayamprabhsi, a princess, 142 

T. 

Takakusu, hir. J-, xx. md note 
TakshaijilA, a city, 123, 200 
TAmraohuda, a Icing, 185-186, 190 
‘ Tantrakhydna.’ The, 131 note 




iBpnwLpura, a fity, ‘ilO, ‘11% 'ii!}. , 
215. 217, 227. SjW I 

7'artar. xvii. I 

'h‘U'piimi, u Ktuilpiit, 151 3i«tf i 
' 'IhitHajiilakii..' The, 177 nciti' : 

Tirbiit. is. I 

TirlhiLiihfii'a, i.c., Jain pioplicl. ' 
i\. note, sii, note, H4. B,7, IKl, (4.5, ■ 
17H. ISll note, IM note, 212, 227 , 
Tnealii, mother of the .Tina Vaid- I 
liiusnttla, or Malnlvira, xiii. i 

r. 

1 (hiya, a prinee, 177 j 

I iliLyi, a king anil last royal saint, j 

m t 

[’jl lyiiii, a town ami province, fl7, * 
’97’ 1 ]H, liy, 147, lliU, 157, l'.)7 I 
C Kkaimhi, a heniiit, 224 < 

i piinisbada, I1iilo«ophy of the, x. { 
' ritaradhyayaiia Siitra.' TIio, 2;U» j 
and lioto, ‘22'.(. 240 j 

‘ I vasaga Djiai'm,’ tlm (cvs-hook ; 
( ontaining precepts for .lain lay* * 
men, viii. note. is. note, xl,, xiii. 
note, XV. and note, nottia 2, 0. HQ, 
itl. 54, 7i), H.7, HSI, Sifl, 107, 117, 
122, 170, 101 

V. 

Vinbliarn iijount.ain, 122 and note 
VaieiUf, ft city, viii., i7H. IHO, 18.7 
Vfiukhi, a (jueen, xx , 177 note 
Yaitildhya mountain, 21, 22, 2.7, 38, 
5,4, 142, 14,7, 184, 189 
Vajravega, a Vitlyatilnara, .H4 
Vftkulftinati, n princens, 32, 34 
Vsimana, incjirnation of Viaht.iu, 12 
and note 

Varaddiaa, ft holy plftrc. 192 
Varftdatttt, a, merchant'ft son. 73 
V'arftniohi, atory of, 164 and note 
VardhaiiiArfii, or Mahtlvira, thn" 
twcnty-fouriii J ina, viii. and noto 
Vasantiv, tt caraviwi leader, 215, 227 


V)isu!!tHil<‘VH. II tn< r.'hiilit, 7t)-7H 
Ynsantupiirfl, a town, ,'5, 1.70. 1)7 
VaMoUfttilftka, a /(chirn, 151 
Vaaaiitf, a wife. t> 

VsHavit, a Vidyadhara, .‘JH 
YAsavadaitii of Bubii.udlm, .‘Ut not. 
Vnendeva, ,1 llrahman, 9 note. 12 
VHsndh.Ara. a int'rchanfK wife, I tl 
Yaaiihi, a fpjcen, 9H 
VaMitejfts, a kiitg, 143, 239 
Viisnvega, a VsdyAilhar.a, 1.12 
Vi< vnldniti, an ahljol, 102, 108 
7')dar)ilift, a country, 195. 205, 221 
Vnicha, a. kingdom, ■viii., ix. xxi 
Vidur.athn, a king, 39 
Vidyadhaiii. A, or Tiic. 18,21. 22 SO, 
34, 07 . 39 . 40, 50, ,51. 54, 58, 70, 
02, 112.144. 184. 188-1510. 11‘1, 
224 

Vidyadliaraa, 7’he, 34, 40, 13!t, J 1 1, 
189. ItKI. 101 

Vidyadlmri. A, or The, 51. 143. 2(t6 
230 

Yidyutpnil'liti. a (in’dnisan'K daugit* 
ier, 85, 80, 07 

VidyulprabhA, ftjpiecii, 102 
Viimiift. a prince, 17.5, 170, 17H»lH(i 
Vijaya, a merfdamCa diittghter, (.51 
Vijayapura, a city, 125 
Vijaviivarinim, a king, 04, 67, 69 
Vikrainaditya, a king, 149 iiote, 102 
note 

Yiknunaacna, a king, 65, 00 
Yikeamayayas. a king, 32 
Yiluftftvati, a qucoo, 37 
Vunal.ftbodha. a tcacbcr, 174 
Vinayandlnma, a spiritual teaclui, 
3,7 

Yindijya forcat, 15, 24 
Vindhya mountain, 100 
Vinitb. a town. 193, 198 
Vinwiiandm, a aaint, 94 
VfraiitJvU, ft queen, 228. 239 
YirAngnxia. a piinco and kitsg, 135, 
128, 188, 139 • 


Virgii'a ‘^nukl/ 69 note 
Vifahji, a daughter, 172 
Vishnu, a god, 12 note, 15 
Vtshu«t;rf, a princess, 61-63 

W. 

Weber, Professor, notes v., 2, 20, 
27, 56, 104, 122, 179, 184, 204, 
2iSr>, 238, 240, 243 
Wheider, ^Ir. Talboys, xx. 

Wikon, Professor Horace Hayman, 
viii. note, xiii. note, 71 note 

X. 

Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis,’ 76 note 

Y. 

Yai;obhadra, a prince, hermit, saint, 


and spiritual teacher, 13, 15, 17, 
210-212, 215, 235 
Ya^obhadrd, a tvife, 14 
Yagodevl, a daughter, 94 
Yagodevl, a householder’s ■wife, 191 
Yaksha, A, or The, 32, 126, 127, 233, 
234 

Yaksha Asita, The, 32, 34 
Yaksha (^ankha, 74, 77 
YaJesha Dhanada, 169 
YaJrsha Xapardin, 2 
Yakshas, 2 note, 200, 234 
Yama, a deity, the Hindu' Pluto, 
114, 115, 171 

Yamuna, or the riyer Jumna, that 
joins the Ganges [Gangi] at 
Allahabad, 218, 242 
Yugabahu, a prince, 18, 19, 21, 23, 
24 



GENEKAL INDEX. 


A. 

Abbot, 102, 103, 227 
AbsUneuro, IR2, 191 
Actionfl, 1B3, 1B6, 190, 218, 231 
ActrtJHS, pre»/‘nt>t given 16 
Admonitions, lt>l, 120 , 

AdoiffUion, tiio formulft of. 21. 21*, 
123, 124, 140, 21.3, 214, 232 
AiTf'Ction, 45, 128 
Aftiiftiori, 214 

Air. travelling through the, 49, .W 
Almn, 18*2 
AumlfltB, 4fi, 237 
Angor, 211, 2S1 

Arumnl trunsfonufttion, 130 note. 
WA 

Apoa, 50, 133, 184 
Areiiiteot, 180 
Arrogance, J9l 
Arrows, xix,, 179, 180 ' 

Asoeticiam, 24, 28, .30, SS, 84, 8.7, 
lOS, 118, 145, 146, 160, 179, 181, 
184, 209, 282 

Ascetics, 108, 113, 181-lSNl, 140, 
147, 157, 170, 183, 2(^-ail, 227 
Aspirations, 112 
Astrologers, 110, 118 
Avarice, 12, 18 , 240 

B. 

Banyan-treo, 147, 157~150, 165, 164, 
166, 206, 207, 213 


Beans, 177 
Bees, M, 87, 190 
j BoUl, 74,77, 142, 14.3, 2lW 
‘ Birds, sviii., *29 ami nott', 8!l, Bill, 

, 164 

i Birtiia, ftlhieion to previous or 
fonnor, 9. II, 88, ,W, f,:t, 09. 97, 
109. in, 140, 149. IbO-lW, 161, 
174, I91.21I,*217. 22!<, V12H 
Births, future, i\. si., 9, 21 1 
Boil.t, th« hoiJi? of 2i) 

Ihionfi, 07 

Brarcluts, 26, 27, 162 1.64, 178, J7«, 
178 

C. 

Cfttin'ls, H7. OH, 302, HW, 18.6, 1«T, 

lart 

Camphor, 142, 166 
Caniiks uKt'd in worslnp, and the 
benefits derivwl thetvfroin, 04, 70, 
232 

Caravans, 95, 207-210, 313, 214, 
228 

Cardamoms, 142 
Cat, 156 
Cemetery, Bl 

Chaftyaa, ie,, Jfflin teaiplea, or 
Rftcred Bhrines.aS, 24, 84, 42, lOO, 
101 

ChareoaS, 166 

ChifcrioH 190, 190, 902-204, 22!}- 
226 ' " 
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2„7 


I£?l 

('JiHriKH, Jfi'2, 211 
{"i!)V«Sit\, T;iv , ]60, 19 R, 204, 
2{(7, 212, 21.1, 220, 2;52 

I'svcIf'M, inaKifftl, 07, UR 

of Juin btorioR, xvii. 
Cirinjiiiainhnlaiion, 28 and note, 
27 

(’oUvnuiii, 10:}, l!i0. 135, 137, 172 
117, 123, 16a-170, 174, 

'm 

{'ojiU-nipJatsoii, 212 
t'ookhiff, 221, 222, 220 and note 
(:<irp..e, 147, 151,153, 1.7!), 15^ 
f'oui-ajjff', 13f5, 208 
CiivcdousneRp, 105, 281 
rrlmo)*, 12 
Oiiw, 105, 18(5 

n. 

Uottt'h (Ipscnbi'd, 20 
Deei'ilfuliu'S'., 11 
iJccr, 203,200 
i lit di'WM'iOed, 55 

lii'Ui'.iiinH, Ini', 1110, 21 1 
, in-).)..:!, MH, 140, 158, 1.79, 2H9 
30, 81, 1,71 
J>;Happ<Wrt(-teti of thiitgit all of a 
widaen. 7, 9 
- itiHciih, 102. 194 
ISim'HSf's, 12, *50, 187 
ItogH, 184 note, 170 
DreiHiw, 72, 78/77, 200, 212, 22.5 
liroua, a mwvu’e, '45 


Exhortations, 146 
Eyes, 163-165, 1B7, 188 

h. 

Eahles, Indian and Greek, xvii. 
note 

Easting, xii., 116, 191 
Eires, saered, 210 
Eisb, xviE, xis., 169, 174, 224 
Flesh, xviii., six,, lOO-lOS, 177 
Flowers, 111, 127, 141, 142 
Folk-lore, vh, xvu., xs. 

Folk-lorists, xix 
Food. 96 BJid note, 104, 181 
Food offerings, 60, 61, 63, 64. 232 
Forest described, 140, l4l 
Fonii changed by plunging into 
water, 50 

Fortune described, 25 
Fraits, 106 and note, 226 
Funeral, 108 

G. 

(liw'vhllng, 201, 202. 215, 220, 22 1, 
‘^*>1 332 

Gordons, 87, 88. 91-08, 96, 97 
. (lariond'of selection, 89, 197 
Gcnei’ositj', 161 

GhatM. a measure -of tiine^ 42 and 

note 

'Gifts. 70, 78, 79. 191, 198 
Goodness described, 4' 

Gram, offering-of whole, 42.' 46, 282 
Grazer of cattle, 78, 79'’ 

I ' . ' 

i Hair, '-177, >87, 226 ' 


E. 

ipliwits m»'ntionedi 17, 24, 6-5, 
7,4, 77^ 88, H7, 98, 99, 1'2H. 
.43, M2 add note— 145), 165, 176, 

1 78. 180, l^fS, IOC!, 198, 207, 220, 
ai, 2ais . ■ 

[»au',jpatk«, 'ftmil, 146, 212 
Unity, 32, 11*4 ^ , < . 

itcring till' body c/f another, 88-41 
.iicutumcrH, 108, 109 . 


HeSiVcii, 85, 56) 45° •_ 

Horhs, x\.. 44, 69, 114, tl5, 164 
Scniiite ujewtimisd, 22, 23, 27, 80,, 
-to, 41, 51, 52. ,54-57,59.61,71,78, 
79 64, 94, 101-104. 107, 110-112, 
j 114, 116, 119, 120, 12§, 12J 18‘J 

142,145, 156.169, '166, 168, 
171,175,176, leO'lSS, 191. 199, 
1 208, 20^)-211, 218, 228-2Sl‘ 



Ileron of gol*k 122, 

12H 

lleticfa, 15t).15‘i, UiO, I«2 
IIom«, 4, ;fl. ns, HJl, BH, SM>, IM. 
i2», Hn, m, IRC, iW. 2‘4S. 

HospitoHty, 120 ftnd note 
Hounehulil iUilifS, HS, HEi, ®.') 

H«i«an heiijgti into 

aniinalM, uisil vifr-vrri>ii, “>(), 135 
Hmisan gajirifiprrt, 48 aoil iiotfl, 4ff 
Huochbaek, 

<nitiii<iieK of a, SS8 
Hvjnnsof utaiw, tOl, 145 

I. 

IfTuatiii. 214 
JncarniitR, IS’i 
107 

ftivisibjt', l<)!t an<i mrti* 

. 1 . 

uliw’ktiK ^viiL, NJN,, IfiS, 2W 
J'alnn (tocfcrfjjoj*. ix.-xvl 
.Ttnv'ote, tliB threo, vfy.., rigfe* MU», 
anti rishC wn. 

dw't, *ii , vlii. 

.Tti-wpl, wiMhitv4, 120 ntul noU'. 12T- 
1‘2R, 187, I«‘E 

K, 

or world of th<> goda in 
^JaintBui, Sy, 27 aad Jioto, 28H 
kashaya, or pabaloo, IHO nolo, 230. 
240 

Kt\ftlajn&na, or th« vary higlioBt 
kind of kpowkdge, 2:14, SlUi 
K( ’i'Ediri. f.r., one wte Im obtftirpd 
nijlkniterl lutowiadgn, sii »tj^i 
note, m, 57, 00, ti7, 39fi, 2W, 
211, 2117 

Knowledge,* rtkaoin-tfi, stl, and iiote', 
117. 143, 144, l«j m 19S 
Knowloclge, kimf« oi *.iE, and 
23, 24, M, 67, 5S, 60. 166 and 
note 


k»rfi,vi«lf,a, NJ*. a-.d > ' . 

217, 241 mrtP 

Knowledge, suiwinamrat, ,’i7. 114 
fiSCl, 22H 

Knc»wl§tlgo, «nlindte>d. 212 

L, 

Lakv. lOU. 146. 167 
I,aTt!f‘i!tn.tioi!h. lO.I. 100, 111 
iAynian, thi’ .JiUn, \i\.. , ^vf , 

‘i'lEi 

IHO-lkO 

kifc, foi'iilor, 7H. 110, 117, 132, 1441, 
l.'>8 

l .iciii. i06, 207 

l,i\inK bcintrs. or crcuf tiroa suk, 
vn„ 174. 232 

Lotu«. 31, 101> 112 14f! 

i !, 16. 30. ."'H, ;.0, 74. V.7, 77, 
82, 8H. 1)2. 131. 137, 164. 172 

|.,ViV'plii.\i»lg. thi‘, 36; ctVfT)*, pin 

(loci'll, 33 

M, 

M««i& ' 

ifiiidcMS. 103. IBMfK 
MafigO'trco and fi'uiJ, 03. 137, ‘2<)3 
22.7 

MaisUKcrjpte uacd by the Smnslaitfr 
and tt!iuiohtfe:ir, defined m A, li 
('. 1*, Rrofcasor nf'tidaU'sj etc, 
\\j„ 233-24!( 

Mni'kH (111 the liody. 173 
Marriage, 172, 17,H 
Meditation, Dfi. 37, 568. itio, 104. 
230, 2152 

Mi’dinui, t!n'. 'tx., 30 and note 
Mendicant, 3,’!, 38H, 184 
Morey to aH living thhitcn, 22H 
Mark, power of. 127, 143 
Moris, reward nf, To. 71, 139< Mil 
IHO, t(Nl, 10k 281 
M«tajiipa_^choai«, ix,. X. and note 
Migration of f*,'tnholH, xvil. *tid 
nofej • 

Mig>'»4iot» of tkofioul 411 Mid n 1 



Milk, 191, ilS, S30 
Miai'r, BO 

-ui,, cjuftneipatioa from 
whirth, or absolute re^as®, 4, aii^fl 
iioto, xii , . i» 

Monastesr.f , xtL ^ ' 

Mojk' 7 , nucessitj d, IS 
Monk, the 88 note • ^ ’•" 

Monk, the ‘Jain, xiiL, siv., 235, 

' 9»6 . - 

Monkeys, 129 
Jfoon, 195 

kfortifications, 229 and note 
MwliArta, a measure of time, 52 
Mnnifieenee, 160, 161, 184 
Music, 120, 199 
Musical instruineiits, 53 
Mvth. wti. note 

K. 

Necklace, 8B. 40, 176. 17H 
Sirviitjfi. or absolulio rolease, or 
ctenml rest, xi., xiy. note 
NttvcN, (Sreck and Indian, xvii. 
imli' 

Nunnories, xvi. , . 

HuSift, irvi, a&tt mite 
N,yinpbjs, 127, l4l, U9, IfeD 

0. 

(HTenUf's hi the Jina, 53, 59 
Ointnii'nt, 130 note 
Omen, 75 
Oppression, 119 
Opnlenco, 2 

P. 

Pai’tots. 29, 42, 43, ,50, 52, 53,56, 57, 
166, 2SS2 

Pwioji, 1, 3, 5, 59, 176,228, 281, 
'.233 

108, 1B4 

Porwnee, 58, 84. 116 
Perfumes, 53, r)6,|232 
I'eriUitnition, 119 * ^ 

Paraovorftiiec, 133. 140 ,* 


Plague, 169, 170 

plant 'whieh turns a woinan into a 
man, llO and note 
.P^ntains, 19, 31. 196^ 

Pionghibam etc*y,nf the, 59-64, 2S2- 
90, I'q^; il8^ 119. .15a;. 
.“’.'T, ICt.'lTl iTr 'Iir- - .■ 

Pc ,•■■•. -Mi ,, ' 

Postures practised by hoOTiitbvarfl 
ascetios, siv., 6, 8, 13 and note',* 
118, 123, 175, 195, 199,‘2bl,'217.' 
Poverty, 1, 8, 63, 124 , 

Prdkri't, syi, xsu,,' 233, 238,, *210, 
241, 24S ■ , 

Prediction of the future, 148 
Pride, 191, 193, 195, 198. 211, 232, • 
240 , , 

Prognostics, 132 

Prosperity from oompassion for 
living creatures, 174 
Punning verse, 87 
Pyre for hurmlig, 136 

E. 

Kftin, 80 , ' ■ 

Baihttlond, 3 ’and note . 

Jt^ugt seasaa descitb^d, 3 ' * 

Religion, S9', V2A, 1Y4, lOO.' 191, 
204, 210-212, 217, 228, 229 
Rebgion, discourses on, 85, 116, 211 
Eeligions instmotion, 116; 156, 22B 
Eeligious meditation, 120 
Eeh^ous •works, 24, 28, 96, 2to, ^ 
229 

Renunciation, spirit of, xiii., siv , 
16, 99, 115, 119, 125, 145, '146. 
157, 158 
Rice, 177, 191 
piahis, or sages, 108, 231 
Hoot to restore life, 44, 45 

8. . 

Saorad Books of the East, xv. 

notn, ss. hote, 177 note 
Sacred fonnuU, 144 
Bnliation, xi.^xvi., 160, 212, 213 


2(0 


S il { < (7 5 1 liH 

S CJ t ' 

it , i (1 ^ 

Silrana, or hniinn rrnin-, iO 

Srii‘)H‘os, l-S-l 

Srnwm, (iono in. !< 

Sfiwnt prince. Wl, '(1, 5’.(. 'ii 

Scion., J-’'- 

'i(}7, ‘ilH. 21 H 
Ship.. 2Hn(o 
Sin., uH.. 

Sidis 

Snicil, 0(5. o" 

SiiiikcK. StI, S7 iiftlc, 

SHlii(tr,v (f* «rv»t pi' nsuff. ‘2«, 

i\\\ ml I -I in>(c 

SooiliMivci, 1«. 1(0. (■(» 

i2. ¥K m. ‘ill 

Sotik sit, xin. I'W. 15y,Vi!». 
'iJH) 

SidlmnwiA 44. i:»». 

144. irA to4. 1((4 

Stmnntion, 211. 21(1 

Stai'sc, H'.*. loO 
Ht.ipjt.nr iniriin'l. if*-*, ((’i 
Huiwic.‘2y.4i."k 104.1 Ik aiift 
Hun, Ik). 107 . 'tSl'k (Jits, 217 
H«lK-rimtnrai '■>!< 

of » !)! i »- 

knH liy ft pcnn'i*'"' ^ pulific 
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